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This  longitudinal  field  study  evaluated  personality, 
value,  attitude  and  cognitive  characteristics  and  change  by 
teenage  Christian  converts  against  the  background  of  two 
Southern  Christian  populations  (Young  Life  urban-volunteers 
and  rural  high-schoolers)  and  unbelieving  youth. 

Christian  converts  did  not  exhibit  personality  pre- 
dispositions to  precipitate  conversion,  nor  was  their  per- 
sonality change  more  radical  than  controls.  Developmen- 
tally,  converts  increased  in  self-sufficiency,  introver- 
sion, future  optimism,  and  shrewd  dogmatism,  but  showed 
devaluing  of  national  security  and  maturity,  and  closer 
social  distance  to  a communist. 

Uniquely,  conversion  effected  greater  seriousness, 
and  personality- attitude  reorientation  opposite  to  unbe- 
lievers - -converts  increased  in  mental  health (expansive - 
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believing),  theological  beliefs,  and  practical  dogmatism-- 
and  unbelievers  alone  reoriented  to  reduced  personal 
Christianity,  and  declined  in  awareness  of  God's  surveil- 
lance. Converts  and  unbelievers  differentially  moved  on 
many  Christianity  scales. 

Pre-post  test  comparisons  with  converts'  spiritual- 
models'  scores  found  only  slight  modeling  changes  predicted, 
although  multi-modeling  clues  existed.  Conversion  changes 
fit  closer  to  an  information-processing  model. 

Results  undermine  the  Schleiermacher-dependency- 
Durkheim-submissiveness , the  psychoanalytic-mental - illness , 
and  the  Festinger-dissonance -reduction  theories  of  religious 
experience.  Neither  brainwashable  predispositions  nor 
brainv/ashing  personality  changes  were  found  in  converts. 
Rokeach's  Dogmatism  Scale  reflected  bias  against  historic 
Christian  teachings,  and  his  values  scale  showed  limita- 
tions. Social  distance  was  related  to  Dogmatism  but  not  to 
Christian  attitudes. 

Culturally,  rural  teenage  Christians  were  more  soci- 
ally distant,  dogmatic,  toughminded,  and  practical  than  the 
urban  Young  Lifers,  who  scored  higher  on  key  belief  vari- 
ables. Jesus'  personality  was  valued  more  highly  and  per- 
ceived as  more  bright,  stable,  conscientious,  venturesome, 
trusting,  secure,  controlled,  and  genuine  than  cultural 
ideals  (the  latter  may  be  subculturally  unique). 

Modeling  differences  displayed  peer  modeling  more  on 
interpersonal  dimensions  of  empathy  and  nonaggressiveness, 
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even  though  observers  were  less  emotionally  stable  and  more 
anxious  than  their  peer  models  and  disagreed  on  social  dis- 
tance groups.  Salaried  models  were  further  from  observers 
on  several  toughminded  dimensions  and  light-heartedness, 
but  matched  on  emotional  stability  and  respect  from  others, 
and  were  mixed  on  social  distance  variables.  Differing 
modeling  relations  were  seen  by  converts  and  volunteer 
conditions . 

All  models,  especially  salaried  models,  were  more 
toughminded,  suspicious  (except  peers),  experimenting, 
aggressive,  and  openminded  than  their  observers,  who  also 
valued  a comfortable  life  and  national  security  greater 
and  were  more  distant  from  unbelievers  and  alcoholics  than 
models.  All  models  weighed  Christian  beliefs  over  evalu- 
ators . 

No  teens'  personalities  changed  to  model  their  percep- 
tual ideals'  traits,  but  on  conservative-experimenting  they 
moved  away  from  their  perceptions  of  their  ideals.  Chris- 
tian groups  did  model  closer  to  their  ideals  on  adjustment 
and  security  than  unbelievers.  Complex  group  modeling  dif- 
ferences to  perceived  ideals'  characteristics  were  seen  on 
nine  of  twenty  scales. 

Merton's  theory  that  full  surveillance  is  psychologi- 
cally taxing  was  refined  to  show,  when  God's  omniscience 
was  salient  to  believers,  that  it  is  not  awareness  of  omni- 
science that  reflects  anxiety  but  discouragement  over  God's 
surveillance.  Converts  showed  moderate  modeling  movement 
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by  increased  awareness  of  omniscience,  and  salaried  models 
were  less  encouraged  over  God’s  surveillance  than  models  of 
converts  and  volunteers,  suggesting  concern  over  proper 
identification  with  youth.  Information-processing  better 
fits  these  data. 

A post  hoc  analysis  of  speed  and  emotionality  of  con- 
version interacted  no  effect  on  neuroticism  and  anxiety. 
Emotional  converts  tended  to  more  neuroticism  and  reflected 
concerns  over  personal  security  (e.g.,  subdued  dependency) 
more  than  converts  without  emotion.  Speedy  converts  re- 
flected more  superficiality  (e.g.,  dogmatic  social  distance) 
than  slower  converts. 

Recommendations  include  increasing  monitoring  times, 
provision  to  test  multiple  modeling  in  Christian  experience 
with  more  information-processing  variables  as  controls, 
reanalysis  of  previous  studies  which  saw  dogmatism- 
religiosity  correlations,  restrictions  on  use  of  abstrac- 
tions in  value  and  personality  research,  cross-cultural 
studies  on  conversion  and  cultural  ideals,  comparisons  of 
Christian  groups  with  secular  encounter  groups,  and  psycho- 
theological  analysis  of  social -psychologi cal  concerns. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PROBLEM 

History 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  study  some  character- 
istics of  adolescent  converts  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  context  of  the  religious  experience  of  other 
youth.  Modern  American  psychology  was  early  impressed  by 
religious  conversion  phenomena,  as  is  seen  in  the  extensive 
treatment  by  writers  around  the  turn  of  the  century  (Star- 
buck,  1899;  Coe,  1900,  1916;  James,  1902;  Ames,  1910;  and 
Cutton,  1912).  Part  of  that  interest  was  cultural- - due  es- 
pecially to  particular  protestant  theologies  (e.g.,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  1959)  and  practices  (see  historical  review  by 
Ozment,  1956).^  This  early  enthusiasm  by  psychological  re- 
searchers cannot  be  seen  in  the  more  contemporary  treatments 
of  psychology  of  religion,  even  though  psycho- religious  re- 
search shows  new  vitality  (Malony,  1970;  Eister,  1974). 

Based  on  quantity,  the  low-profile  on  conversion  can  be  seen 
in  the  paucity  of  material  on  the  topic  in  contemporary  psy- 
chology of  religion  texts  (e.g.,  Biddle,  1962;  Goodenough, 
1965;  Pruyser,  1968).  Furthermore,  Dittes’  (1969)  essay  in 
The  handbook  of  social  psychology  (Lindzey  § Aronson,  1969) 

1.  The  history  of  religious  conversion  through  St.  Augus- 
tine has  been  traced  by  Nock  (1933).  Another  brief  his- 
tory appears  in  B.  E.  Jones  (1970). 
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treats  the  topic  with  a few  sentences.  Moreover,  pastoral 
counseling  texts  used  in  many  protestant  seminaries  provided 
cursory  treatment  of  conversion  (e.g.,  Hiltner,  1949;  Oates, 
1962) 

A full  explanation  for  the  decrease  in  serious  academic 
interest  in  conversion  is  not  fully  available.  It  may  be 
that  students  of  behavior  felt  that  the  early  surveyors  of 
the  field,  especially  Starbuck  (1899)  and  James  (1902),  had 
adequately  described  the  phenomenon.  The  necessity  for 
replicative  research  in  conversion  declined  about  a genera- 
tion after  Starbuck's  (1899)  work,  when  E.  T.  Clark's  (1929) 
replication  of  earlier  studies  found  comparable  results, 
although  Clark  saw  the  average  age  of  conversion  was  youn- 
ger than  that,  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Academic  disinterest  in  conversion  was  influenced  by 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  education  movement,  with  its 
emphasis  on  gradual  spiritual  development.  Bushnell's 
(1^76)  Christian  nurture  was  a theological  bombshell  when 
published,  but  soon  many  main-line  protestant  denomina- 
tions followed  its  developmental  principles  in  their  educa- 
tional literature.  Parallel  diminishing  forces  came  from 
the  pastoral  psychology  movement--an  offspring  of  the  mar- 
riage of  religious  education  with  dynamic  developmental 
psychology.  Then,  too,  the  spread  of  ecumenicity  has 
placed  conversion  under  a mild  taboo. 


2.  Both  these  authors  have  since  written  more  on  conver- 
sion (Hiltner,  1966;  Oates,  1973). 
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Homans  (1970)  suggests  several  reasons  for  the  decline 
of  interest  in  the  psychology  of  religion  (including  conver- 
sion) by  theologians  and  depth  psychologists: 

. . . The  beginning  of  this  indifference  coincided  with 
the  beginnings  of  both  theological  existentialism  and 
psychoanalysis.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  an  ideological  synthesis,  "ended"  at 
the  time  of  the  First  World  War.  The  decline  of  the  psy- 
chology of  religion,  which  also  occurred  at  this  time, 
was  due  in  part,  one  would  suspect,  to  the  shift  in  cul- 
tural modes  of  self-understanding  that  produced  existen- 
^is-lism  and  psychoanalysis.  For  the  kind  of  religions 
that  so  intrigued  psychologists  of  religion  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  religion  that  psychoanlysis  and  theological 
existentialism  exclude  and  argue  against.  Thus  both  the- 
ological existentialism  and  psychoanalysis  may  be  seen  as 
attempts  to  solve  a similar  problem,  albeit  in  different 
ways.  (Homans,  1970,  p.  99.) 

Furthermore,  changes  in  scientific  psychology  led  to  a 
decline  in  conversion  research.  Much  early  conversion  re- 
search was  sloppy  work  put  off  as  scientific  (Douglas,  1963) 
Furthermore,  the  older  more  functional  adaptive  mold  was  sym 
pathetic  to  evaluating  many  personal  phenomina  (even  James’ 
conscious  introspection)  but  newer  behaviorism  placed  such 
subjective  experiences  in  the  realm  of  folklore  (Watson, 
1930).  Homans  links  Watson's  influence  with  Freud's: 

...  We  find  in  psychoanalytic  psychology  a revolution  in 
psychological  method  that,  like  Watson's  programmatic  be- 
haviorism, directs  its  criticism  against  the  manner  of 
normatively  conceiving  psychic  organization  and  function 
legitimated  by  the  psychologists  of  religion.  Although 
both  behaviorism  and  psychoanalysis  are  first  and  fore- 
most methodological  reformulations  within  psychology,  there 
is  also  a more  subtle  connection  with  the  conversion  ex- 
perience. There  are  two  different  attempts  to  solve  the 
same  problem,  to  cope  with  those  processes  that  go  by  the 
name  of  the  superego.  (Homans,  1970,  p.  105.) 

While  some  clinicians  and  a few  doctoral  candidates 
have  kept  conversion  under  serious  study,  the  scientific 
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study  of  conversion  became  "a  sort  of  psychological  slum, 
to  be  avoided  by  any  really  respectable  scholar"  (W.  H. 

Clark,  1958,  p.  188).  Conversion  was  only  touched  on  briefly 
in  Bister’s  (1974)  edited  volume. 

Clinical  studies  of  conversion  include  the  evaluations 
of  Anton  Boisen  (1936),  the  "father  of  pastoral  psychology'," 
where  he  found  comparable  experiences  between  some  religious 
converts  and  some  schizophrenics.  Another  clinician,  Salz- 
man  (1953),  has  grouped  conversions  into  categories  of  pro- 
gressive (maturational)  or  regressive  (emotional) -- the  lat- 
ter judged  to  be  pathological.  These  clinical  observations 
are  supportive  of  earlier  investigations  (Coe,  1916;  Conklin, 
1929)  which  saw  neurotic  tendencies  among  som.e  converts. 
Kildahl  (1965)  compared  Lutheran  seminary  students  who  expe- 
rienced sudden  conversion  with  those  who  experienced  gradual 
conversion- -the  sudden  converts  scored  higher  on  the  MMPI 
hysteria  scale  and  were  less  intelligent  (although  both 
groups  were  in  the  upper  one- third  of  intelligence  for  the 
general  population) . 

Others  have  linked  aspects  of  conversion  with  well-known 
psychological  change  processes.  Sargant  (1957)  stirred  great 
controversy  by  comparing  conversion  to  Pavlovian  brainwash- 
ing. Although  Sargant 's  views  were  critiqued  by  Lloyd- Jones 
(1959)  and  J.  White  (1966),  others  enlarged  the  brainv/ashing 
perspective  (Boyer,  1970;  Frank,  1973;  Windemiller,  1960). 
Windemiller  analyzed  diaries  and  memoirs  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury converts  and  found  a number  of  principles  of  the  Evan- 
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gelical  revivalists  (e.g.,  John  Wesley)  comparable  to  prin- 
ciples follov/ed  by  current  Chinese- thought- reform.  Frank 
(1973)  has  elaborated  commonalities  among  conversion  change, 
psychotherapeutic  change,  and  thought  reform;  and  including 
these  three  areas  Boyer's  (1970)  model  adds  the  scientific 
revolution ! 

Renewed  popular  manifestations  of  conversion  have 
turned  on  some  scholars  to  the  field.  For  example,  adoles- 
cents converted  through  a Billy  Graham  crusade  in  New  York 
(1957)  were  mailed  questionnaires  six  years  after  the  event, 
and  recollection  responses  indicated  that  status  anxieties 
of  youth  could  not  account  for  the  respondents’  conversion 
experiences  (Whitam,  1966) . Also  the  Jesus  movement  has  been 
evaluated  by  several  behavioral  researchers  (Enroth,  Ericson, 
and  Peters,  1972;  Harder,  Richardson,  and  Simmonds,  1972; 
Streiker,  1971).  Aggressive  evangelistic  movements  like 
Campus  Crusade  and  its  Explo  '72  (Time,  1972)  or  the  Child- 
ren of  God  (Time , 1974  a § b)  have  stirred  wide  interest 
(Oates,  1973;  Enroth,  et  al. , 1972). 

Most  studies  of  conversion  have  centered  on  youth,  giv- 
ing the  illusion  that  conversion  is  primarily  an  adolescent 
phenomenon  (see  B.  E.  Jones',  1970,  discussion).  Erikson 
(1962)  finds  that  late  adolescence  is  especially  a time  for 
decision  and  ideological  realignment,  and  conversion  is  one 
way  to  handle  normal  life  crises.  There  is  evidence  by 
Perm  (1959)  that  some  churches  showed  the  average  age  of 
conversion  in  the  forties.  Hiltner  (1966)  feels  that  con- 
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version  is  most  important,  most  likely,  and  most  culti- 
vatable  in  the  thirties.  He  gains  this  insight  from  the 
analysis  of  Jung’s  (1933)  patients  going  through  middle-aged 
crises,  as  well  as  his  own  research  in  pastoral  counseling 
(Hiltner  and  Colston,  1961) . The  present  study  focuses  on 
high  school  youth,  but  more  research  is  needed  to  evaluate 
conversion  change  in  adults.  One  of  the  groups  under  inves- 
tigation is  Young  Life,  whose  leaders  stress  conversion  to 
Christ  on  a soft-sell  basis.  Later  a clearer  discussion  of 
Young  Life  and  other  groups  in  the  study  will  appear. 

Methods  of  studying  conversion  have  varied  from  bio- 
graphy (e.g.,  Begbie,  1909;  Bailey,  1962;  Batt,  1964;  Gould, 
1964;  V.  Solomon,  1965;  Mitchell,  1966;  and  Gordon,  1967) 
through  complex  clusters  of  dramatic  illustration  with  psy- 
chological interpretation  (e.g.,  James,  1902;  Tamney,  1963; 
Woodruff,  1966;  and  Helfaer,  1972)  to  analysis  of  mailed  sur- 
veys (e.g.,  Whitam,  1965).  The  most  popular  form  for  re- 
search has  been  questionnaire  analysis--a  method  used  in 
Starbuck's  (1899)  classic  study  and  many  studies  since  (e.g., 
Coe,  1900;  Hall,  1904;  Athern,  1924;  E.  T.  Clark,  1929,  Gran- 
berg,  1961;  Roberts,  1965;  Boyer,  1970).  A basic  character- 
istic of  most  of  these  studies  on  conversion  is  its  ex  post 
f character  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  analyze  human 
change.  Longitudinal  studies  with  conversion  as  an  indepen- 
dent variable  have  been  rare.  Cooley  and  Hutton  (1965),  for 
exam.ple,  tested  campers  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
week  at  a Baptist  youth  retreat  under  the  hypothesis  that 
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the  more  anxious  subjects  would  respond  to  evangelistic  ap- 
peal. This  hypothesis  was  not  supported,  but  the  research- 
ers did  find  the  conversion  experience  reduced  anxiety 
during  the  week’s  interval  between  testings. 

More  precise  longitudinal  research  on  conversion  is 
needed  to  overcome  some  shortcomings  of  ex  post  facto  re- 
search that  have  dominated  conversion  studies  (see  Kerlinger, 
1964,  for  some  of  these  shortcomings).  Before  describing  a 
study  to  help  clarify  change  as  a function  of  Christian  con- 
version, clarity  is  needed  regarding  some  of  the  basic  terms. 

Religion,  Religious  Experience,  and  Christian  Conversion 
Religion 

Definitions  of  religion  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  the 
linguist's  "communication  with  the  supernatural"  (iNida,  1960, 
p.  97),  to  the  existential-psychodynamic  "Ultimate  Concern" 
(Tillich,  1951-1963).  The  latter  definition  fits  well  on 
discussants  who  assume  that  religion  is  merely  a datum  of 
behavioral  science  (e.g.,  Bellah,  1970;  Havens,  1968).  Al- 
though the  present  writer  is  a theist  he  sides  with  atheists 
who  resist  Tillich’s  attempted  coup  that  an  atheist  is  reli- 
gious because  he  has  an  Ultimate  Concern  (Time,  1959).  Fur- 
thermore, merely  because  the  behavioral  scientist  has  diffi- 
culty operationalizing  "on  call"  the  supernatural  for  exper- 
iments it  does  not  mean  the  data  of  the  supernatural  may  not 
appear  from  other  sources.^ 


3.  A sample  may  be  found  in  Ramm  (1953). 
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Since  I'eligion  implies  not  only  a person's  communica- 
tion with  the  supernatural  but  also  various  social  manifes- 
tations, a revision  of  Oates'  (1973,  p.  30)  definition  is 
acceptable:  "Religion  could  be  defined,  then,  as  the  res- 

ponsible communion  of  an  individual  or  group  with  God"  or 
other  supernatural  beings.^  Several  objections  could  arise 
from  this  definition:  How  does  one  indicate  the  existence 

of  a God  (or  gods) , and  how  can  one  evaluate  "communion"  with 
such?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  "prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,"  the  evidence  for  whom  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  (e.g.,  Buswell,  1962,  Part  I).  In  the  his- 
tory of  religion  many  have  claimed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  God 
or  with  God  (or  gods)  and  a few  claimed  to  be  God.  Of  mod- 
ern religions  with  wide  following  only  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
a religious  leader  claimed  to  be  God  (Bruce  ^ Martin,  1964; 
Stott,  1958).  Whether  Jesus'  personality  and  actions  match 
these  claims,^  the  objective  evaluator  must  decide  for  him- 
self. For  many  who  engage  in  God-talk,  researchers  seem 


4.  Although  monotheistic,  the  Biblical  data  acknowledge 
the  reality  of  other  gods,  but  do  not  ascribe  the  same  level 
of  reality  nor  eternality  to  these  gods.  Because  our  cul- 
ture has  had  the  greatest  influence  from  the  monotheism  of 
the  Judaeo-Chris tian  tradition,  most  references  in  this  work 
will  refer  to  the  supernatural  in  the  singular  (God)  in- 
stead of  gods.  Other  ways  to  define  religion  are  found  in 
W.  H.  Clark,  1958. 

5.  Although  Jesus  never  simply  said,  "I  am  God  " (to  sof- 
ten any  "blasphemy"  charge  that  would  have  prematurely  cut 
off  his  work  and  training) , he  so  attached  his  claims  as 
Deity  with  other  concepts  that  first  century  observers  got 
the  message  that  led  to  his  death  (e.g.,  Luke  22  and  23). 

At  times  he  stressed  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  interro- 
gators in  knowing  and  acting  on  this  information  (ibid.), 
and  at  times  he  taught  other  responsibilities  he  shared 
with  the  Father  (e.g.,  forgiveness,  Luke  5:17-26). 
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to  vie\v  only  a communal  monologue,  when  God  conversation  is 
discussed,  because  the  hum.an  side  displays  its  end  of  the 
conversation  as  w^ell  as  articulates  what  God  was  supposed  to 
have  said- -thus  such  may  be  evaluated  only  phenomenologically 
(Oates,  1973)--no  earthly  evaluator  can  observe  God's  side 
directly,  only  by  inference  through  the  human  filter.  If 
one  assumes  God  has  objectively  revealed  himself  in  history 
just  as  other  persons  do,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
more  objective  links  in  the  human-Divine  encounter  that  sur- 
rounds "communion"  (Ramm,  1957,  1959,  1961).  With  any  ob- 
jective revelation  of  God,  the  possibility  of  matching  be- 
haviors with  God’s  will  is  clearer.  For  som.e,  religious 
com.munion  is  restricted  to  a limited  range  of  behaviors;  but 
others  show  wider  norms:  "every  act  from  the  moment  of 

awakening  in  the  morning  to  that  of  going  to  sleep  at  night 
is  an  act  of  worship"  (Grossman,  1975,  p.  289).  The  more 
objective  the  communicants  permit  observation,  the  clearer 
the  potential  scientific  study  of  religion. 

Religious  Experience 

In  a broad  sense  all  of  psychology  deals  with  experience 
--conscious  and  unconscious  from  behavioral  manifestations 
into  intentions.  If  religion  involves  com^munion  with  God, 
science  may  manipulate  only  certain  aspects  of  the  communi- 
cation process  between  people  and  God.  Experience  assumes 
a process  which  links  together  products- -personal  residuals. 
Even  though  James  (1902)  felt  all  psychological  processes 
participate  in  religious  experience  and  none  of  them  is 
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specific  to  religion,  he  did  feel  science  can  only  study 
the  human  side  of  the  divine-human  dialogue.^  James  tends 
to  focus  on  the  passivity  of  religious  experience- - on  "hav- 
ing an  experience"- -which  "suggests  bringing  a process  to 
fruition"  (Sadler,  1970,  p.  23). 

Not  all  psychologists  of  religion  agree  that  all  reli- 
gious experience  is  purely  psychological.  Norborg  (1937) 
felt  conversion  in  a Christian  framework  can  never  be  con- 
sidered pure  emotion,  but  involves  basic  intellectual  cogni- 
tions about  Jesus  which  are  conditio  sine  qua  non.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  (e.g.,  Coe,  1916;  Valentine,  1926)  that 
one  usually  does  not  find  conversion  to  Brahmin  in  a Chris- 
tian context,  nor  to  Zen  in  an  Islam  service.  Even  though 
the  cognitions  may  differ,  this  author  agrees  with  Gran- 
berg's  (1961,  p.  3)  argument  "that  except  for  ideological 
content  the  uniqueness  of  Christian  conversion  is  not  found 
at  the  psychological  level. Thus,  all  dimensions  of 


6. ^  Tnere  are  several  ways,  however,  even  social  scientists 
ana  tneologians  may  restrict  or  free  some  religious  experi- 
ences  by  manipulating  the  divine  side  of  the  process,  as 
viewed  from  some  theological  positions.  Ifj  for  example, 

a clinician  assumes  all  religious  behavior  is  abnormal  and 
ne  applies  a negative  reinforcement  regime  on  his  patients 
for  what  could  be  interpreted  as  a healthy  experience  (e.g., 
Bible  discussion)  by  religious  leaders,  he  has  restricted 
the  communication  of  God.  Even  theologians  are  not  exempt 
from  manipulations,  as  one  informal  his  seminary  class, 

'Anyone  who  believes  in  the  personal  return  of  Jesus ’should 
be  placed  in  restraints."  (D.  G.  Fraley,  personal  communi- 
cation, 1974.) 

7.  At  other  levels  of  analysis  sharper  differentiations 
may  apply,  but  the  Biblical  data  imply  limits  on  man's  anal- 
ysis of  supernaturally  effective  causes  of  some  religious 
experience.  Several  researchers  have  speculated  about  the 
relation  between  the  supernatural  and  the  psycho-physiolog- 
ical substrata  (see  Meehl,  Klann,  Schmieding,  Breimeier, 
Schroeaer-Slomann,  1958;  Mackay,  1960,  1965). 
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religious  experience  open  to  psychological  investigation 
are  fair  game  for  the  careful  researcher,  including  Chris- 
tian conversion.  Mackay  (1965)  has  even  suggested  that  in 
a similar  way  that  psychological  life  is  embodied  in  the 
physical  structure  of  the  brain  (as  an  equation  is  in  the 
chalk  markings)  so  spiritual  life  may  be  "embodied”  in  man's 
psychological  mechanisms. 

Historically,  conversion  has  been  a very  important  as- 
pect of  the  psychological  study  of  religious  experience, 
but  taxonomies  of  religious  experience  have  often  included 
other  categories.  The  conversion  taxonomies  have  ranged 
all  the  way  from  J.  Edwards'  (1959)  and  James'  (1902)  grad- 
ual vs.  sudden  processes;  through  E.  T.  Clark's  (1929) 
categories  of  gradual  awakening,  emotional  stimulus,  and 
definite  crisis;  to  Salzman's  (1953)  progressive-matura- 
tional  type  and  the  regressive-psychopathological  type  of 
conversion.  Taxonomies  have  not  only  focused  on  processes 
in  relation  to  the  initiation  of  conversion,  but  also  the 
broad  characteristics  of  the  religious  experience,  such  as 
Fromm's  (1950)  humanistic  and  authoritarian  religions. 

Even  these  categories  suggest  differences  in  initiation  to 
the  religious  life  styles.  Table  1 lists  some  categories 
used  to  evaluate  religious  experience,  especially  conver- 
sion. 

Christian  Conversion 

Exposition  of  an  adequate  definition  of  "conversion" 

requires  an  examination 


(religious)  is  complex,  for  it 
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TABLE  1 

Some  categories  of  religious  experience. 
Authors  Categories 


J.  Edwards  (1738, 
1959) 

Bushnell  (1876) 

Starbuck  (1899) 
Coe  (1900) 

James  (1902) 


Ames  (1910) 

Pratt  (1920) 

Thouless  (1923, 
1973) 

Underwood  (1925) 
E.T. Clark  (1929) 

Lee  (1948) 

Salzman  (1953, 
1966) 

Shand,  J.D. 
(19^3) 

Sargant  (1957) 
W.H. Clark  (1958) 


Pepper  (1958) 
Allport  (1959) 


Conversion:  gradual;  sudden  (true  8 

false) . 

Religion:  conversion;  Christian  nur- 

ture . 

Conversion:  voluntary;  self-surrender. 

Conversion:  striking  transformation; 

gradual  developmental. 

Religion:  institutional;  personal. 

Conversion:  healthy-minded;  sick- 

souled. 

Conversion:  gradual  process;  rupture- 

rapture  . 

Conversion:  self-surrender;  active  ef- 

fort to  a new  life. 

Conversion:  moral  8 merely  emotional; 

effortful  8 emotional. 

Conversion:  intellectual;  moral;  so- 

cial; mystical. 

Conversion:  intellectual;  moral;  emo- 

tional. 

Conversion:  gradual  awakening;  emo- 

tional-stimulus ; definite-crisis. 

Religion:  ego;  superego. 

Conversion:  progressive  (maturational) ; 

regressive  (psychopathological) . 

Religion:  non- fundamentalist  (theistic 

brotherliness  or  theis tic-Chris tian) ; 
fundamentalist  (practical  or  right  - 

teous-formalistic) . 

Conversion:  intellectual;  brainwashing. 

Religion:  healthy  minded  (optimistic, 

extroverted,  usually  liberal,  stres- 
ses gradual  growth);  suffering  from 
externals  (catastrophe,  contemplation 
of  evil)  or  from  internals  (tempera- 
ment, neurosis,  conflict,  doubt,  dis- 
tance from  God) . 

Religion:  rational;  irrational. 

Religion:  intrinsic;  extrinsic. 
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Perm  (1959) 

Fromm  (1950) 
Lenski  (1961) 
Clock  (1962) 

Moberg  (1962) 
Tam.ney  (1963) 


Stark  (1965) 


Woodruff  (1966) 


Monaghan  (1967) 


Allen  § Spilka 
(1967) 

Allison,  J_.  (1969) 

Dittos  (1969, 
1971b) 

King  6 Hunt 
(1972) 


TABLE  1 (continued) 


Conversion:  intellectual;  moral;  emo- 

tional-stimulus . 

Religion:  humanistic;  regressive. 

Religion:  communal;  associational . 

Religion:  ideological;  ritualistic; 

experiential;  intellectual;  conse- 
quential. 

Conversion:  reflexive;  ideological. 

Conversion:  seeking  rewards  of  compan- 

ionship; finding  a cause  to  give  di- 
rection 6 meaning;  relieving  guilt 
for  role  failure  or  contradiction; 
dissatisfaction  with  former  religion. 

Religion:  confirming  (generalized 

sense  of  sacredness;  specific  aware- 
ness of  divinity) ; responsive  (sal- 
vational; miraculous;  sanctioning); 
ecstatic;  revelational  (orthodox  or 
heterodox;  enlightenment  6/or  com- 
mission; personal  6/or  general). 

Conversion:  psychosocial;  restrictive; 

limited  Christian;  comprehensive 
Christian. 

Religion:  submissive  to  authority; 

comfort  seekers;  social  participa- 
tion . 

Religion:  consensual;  committed. 

Conversion:  progressive;  regressive. 

Religion:  explicit  6 differentiated; 

subjective  6 diffused. 

Religion:  creedal  assent;  devotional- 

ism;  congregational  involvement  (at- 
tendance; organizational  activities; 
financial) ; religious  knowledge; 
orientation  (growth  6 striving;  ex- 
trinsic); salience  (behavior;  cogni- 
tion) . 
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ot  each  religious  (or  non- religious ) framework  from  which 
and  to  which  people  are  converted  or  change.  Such  a thor- 
ough analysis  would  describe  the  differences  and  similari- 
ties involved  in  the  crisscross  patterns  of  change  (Under- 
wood, 1925),  but  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  In 
Western  Civilization  the  concept  of  conversion  has  its  roots 
in  the  Judaeo-Christian  concept  of  "turning”  or  "returning" 
to  the  one  true  God  (Broomall,  1960,  p.  139;  Packer,  1962, 
p.  250).  Writers  in  the  psychology  of  religion  have  given 
varied  definitions:  "Conversion  is  characterized  by  more  or 

less  sudaen  changes  from  evil  to  goodness,  from  sinfulness 
to  righteousness,  and  from  indifference  to  spiritual  in- 
sight and  activity"  (Starbuck,  1899,  p.  20).  ".  . . The 
process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by  which  a self  hitherto  di- 
vided, and  consciously  wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy,  be- 
comes unified,  and  consciously  right,  superior  and  happy, 
in  consequence  of  its  firmer  hold  upon  religious  realities" 
(James,  1902,  p.  186).  It  is  ".  . . the  process  which  leads 
to  the  adoption  of  a religious  attitude;  the  process  may 
be  gradual  or  sudden"  (Thouless,  1971,  p.  104).® 

Since  it  may  be  difficult  to  measure  every  stage  of 
such  psychological  processes  as  described  in  the  above  defi- 
nitions (especially  in  a field  study) , it  is  necessary  for 
a survey  researcher  to  select  a simpler  operational  defini- 
tion of  conversion.  If  one  assumes  that  the  subjects  are 
dravm  from  a common  cultural  pool,  then  their  perception  of 
conversion  will  be  similar,  so  this  study  presupposes  as  an 


8.  Due  to  the  multiplicity  of  definitions  of  conversion 
(see  Macintosh,  1942, for  many  more),  just  a few  were 
listed  here. 
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opeiational  definition  that  subjects  who  are  converted  are 
those  who  perceived  themselves  to  have  been  converted.  These 
assumptions  of  culturally  common  perceptions  are  questionable 
in  the  light  of  individual  differences,  but  for  a field  study 
one  can  assume  these  variants  will  randomize  across  condi- 
tions . 

Such  a definition  may  be  too  broad  for  some  behavioral 
scientists.  Stark  (1965)  feels  the  application  of  the  term 
"conversion"  to  people  who  already  accept  the  essential 
truth  of  an  ideology  is  unfortunate.  He  wishes  to  reserve 
the  term  for  instances  when  a person  changes  from  one  ideo- 
logy  to  another.  In  a field  study,  if  there  were  enough 
subjects  to  fall  into  the  two  categories,  this  should  be 
separated  out  in  analysis,  but  there  is  value  for  using  the 
broad  category. 

Since  this  study  attempts  to  focus  on  Christian  conver- 
sion, if  possible  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  con- 
verting of  non-Christians  to  Christianity  and  the  converting 
oi  Christians  to  a more  vital  form  of  Christian  experience. 
Since  "Christian"  has  many  faces  (Hordern,  1968;  Moberg, 

1962)  to  present  for  investigation,  an  evangelical  framework 
will  be  assumed.  A person  claiming  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity should  show  himself  in  agreem.ent  with  questions  stress- 
ing a conscious  relationship  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
resurrected  God-the-Son.  Intricately  involved  in  this  re- 
lationship is  the  confession  of  sin  and  living  a forgiven 
life  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  teachings.  The  Biblical  term  of 
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"repentance"  accentuates  this  change  of  moral  attitude 
(metanoia) . There  is  strong  historical  evidence  that 
Christian  conversion  has  been  applied  not  only  to  the  change 
from  a non-Christian  position  to  a Christian  relation,  but 
also  to  those  who  change  from  within  the  ideology  to  a more 
vital  relationship,  Routley  analyzes  the  New  Testament  use 
of  epistrepho  (turn  or  return):  "The  word  does  not  inevi- 

tably imply  a turning  for  the  first  time,  still  less  for  the 
first  and  only  time.  It  simply  means  stopping,  turning,  at- 
tending and  pursuing  the  new  course"  (Routley,  1957,  p.  31). 
In  fact,  after  working  with  Jesus  for  about  three  years, 
Peter's  ideological  position  was  still  inadequate,  for  Jesus 
anticipates  change:  "When  you  have  turned  again  (epis trep- 

sas) , strengthen  your  brothers"  (Luke  22:32).  John  Wesley’s 
first  conversion  was  as  a teenager,  but  mature  motivation 
did  not  develop  until  after  his  second  conversion  at  35 
years  (Thouless,  1971).  A survey  of  converts  through  Billy 
Graham's  London  Crusade  indicates  about  one-half  were  church 


9,  At  this  stage  of  the  analysis  we  will  not  enter  the  theo- 
logical debate  about  the  supernatural  side  of  conversion 
(especially  regeneration)  which  has  peppered  historical  the- 
olugy.  The  Biblical  material  indicates  that  one  viewpoint 
not  open  to  man's  analysis  now  is  the  supernatural  effective 
causes  of  conversion;  but  how  much  of  the  supernatural  may 
poke  through  when  men  can  more  adequately  investigate  the 
psycho-physiological  substrata  is  interesting  to  speculate 
about.  Some  contemporary  discussions  of  the  matter  are 
found  in  Meehl  et  al.  (1958)  and  Mackay  (1960,  1965).  Er- 
nest White  (1955)  makes  a strong  distinction  between  conver- 
sion and  new  birth.  Conversion  is  basically  a natural 
psychological  experience  and  new  birth  is  the  important  the- 
ological concern  for  Christianity.  He  contends  that  one  may 
be  a Christian  and  never  go  through  a psychological  conver- 
sion experience.  Likewise,  a person  may  have  a conversion 
experience  and  not  be  born  again. 
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members  (Herron,  1955);  and  one  denomination  recorded  80  per- 
cent of  her  converts  were  offspring  of  church  members  (Hos- 
tetler, 1954);  finally  many  of  the  Jesus  Freaks  are  returning 
fundamentalists  reaffirming  an  earlier  world  view  (Richard- 
son, Harder,  and  Simmonds,  1972).  Within  the  Catholic 
Church  the  charismatic  movement  has  stressed  personal  con- 
version to  a relationship  with  Christ  (Plowman,  1973);  as 
Bishop  Flores  of  San  Antonio  diocese  insisted;  "Many  Catho- 
lics have  never  been  effectively  evangelized  (brought  to  an 
effective  personal  faith  and  trust  in  Jesus  as  Savior  and 
Lord)  but  rather  have  been  sacramentalized"  (quoted  by  Key- 
lock, 1973,  p.  14).  If  consistency  theories  of  change  (D.C. 
Glass,  1968)  and  competency  (M.B.  Smith,  1968)  apply  to  con- 
version, when  a key  area  of  Christian  experience  is  missing, 
with  salience  and  pertinence  (Chaffee,  1967;  Kiesler,  1971) 
on  the  area  we  should  expect  pressure  toward  consistency  and 
increased  competency  and  stronger  commitment.  Olt  (1956) 
found  people  reporting  up  to  six  conversions,  while  about  a 
third  of  his  respondents  reported  two.  A pattern  seemed  to 
appear  v^/ith  these  dual  conversions:  The  first  lasted  about 

two  years,  then  after  four  years  : another  conversion.  A 
few  theologians  may  go  as  far  as  Klann  and  suggest  conversion 
may  occur  "again  and  again  throughout  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian" (in  Meehl  et  al . , 1958  , p.  33).  A more  com.mon  feature 
is  that  described  by  Allport: 

As  so  often  happens  in  the  development  of  personality, 
the  crises  of  experience  tend  merely  to  intensify  the 
style  of  life  which  was  in  any  case  developing.  Occa- 
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Sionally,  of  course,  there  are  abrupt  changes,  but  these 
turn  out  on  closer  scrutiny  to  be  accentuations  of  what 
was  previously  a latent  tendency.  (Allport,  1950,  p.48.)^® 

The  Employment  of  "Personalit y ' ' 

The  personality  economy  has  traditionally  operated  under 
the  gold  standard"  that  persons  have  certain  discernable 
personality  structures  or  a hierarchy  of  behaviors  which  are 
seen  as  tendencies  (habits),  and  habits  are  clustered  into 
traits,  and  traits  are  instances  of  types  (Allport,  1961, 
1966).  But  an  economic  breakdown  may  be  taking  place  throu^ 
the  "great  trait  swindle"  (Schneider,  1971,  p.  1).  Behav-  r 
ioral  theorists  charge: 

The  field  of  personality  has  suffered  for  many  years  from 
an  uncontrolled  inflation  of  rapidly  devalued  personality 
structures;  therefore  some  of  us  seem  recently  to  have 
tried  a voluntary  freeze  on  such  inventions  at  least  for 
awhile  (Mischel,  1971,  p.  17). 

The  preoccupation  with  internal  psychic  events  and  ener- 
gized traits  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  limited 
propess  in  development  of  empirically  sound  principles 
of  human  behavior  (Bandura,  1969a,  p.  15). 

As  the  debate  over  the  "trait  robbery"  unfolds  in  the 
literature  (Alker,  1972;  Bern,  1972;  Endler,  1973),  the  role 
of  situational  effects  on  behavior  versus  trait  effects  may 
not  convert  many  debaters  to  the  other  side.  The  economic 

10.  Trace  a historical  route:  One  recent  church  leader 

Spuel  M.  Shopaker,  Jr.,  has  published  on  the  necessity ’of 
Lpispans  being  converted  in  his  book  "The  conversion  of 
-^■p.  church ^ (Shoemaker,  1932).  He  was  also  influential  in 
t e eginning  of  the  International  Christian  Leadership,  an 
organization  that  has  sponsored  Bible  study  and  prayer 
grops  in  different  levels  of  society  (Grubb,  1961).  One 
mpber  of  one  of  these  groups  was  influential  in  the  conver- 
pp  of  a notable  person  in  the  Watergate  affair- -Charles 

^ church  member  needing  conversion  (Bvrd 
19  / 4 ; Tyson,  1974)  . >-  - » 
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(-ollapse  of  trailing  is  not  imminent;  however,  there  is 
needed  revaluing  of  its  currency  and  trade  patterns.  More 

creative  patterns  may  precipitate  from  creative  evaluations, 
as  Goldberg  suggests: 


In  the  name  of  science,  an  enormous  amount  of  poppycock  has 

ir'si  ^hat  (a)  alf  behavior 

IS  situation  in  character,  and/or  (b)  that  psychometri- 

cians  and/or  trait  theorists  have  never  considered  situa- 
tional influences  on  human  behavior.  In  fact,  the  classic 
psychometric  position  has  been  that  situations  ’’constrain” 
individual  differences--that  they  profoundly  affect  both 
the  and  the  variance  of  these  differences,  though  the 

rank^^er  of  individuals  on  the  ’’trait”  should  remain 
relatively  invariant  across  those  situations  which  permit 
sizable  variation  to  occur.  The  most  extreme  form  of  the 
social  learning  viewpoint  not  only  posits  that  situations 
are  moderator  variables--affecting  the  rank  order  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  trait  across  situations- -but  that  this 
moderating  influence  is  complete- - that  is,  that  the  cor- 
relations across  individuals  on  all  traits  are  near  zero 
for  all  pairs  of  situations.  Such  an  extreme  S-R  view- 

' ‘ ; patently  absurd  in  1971.  (Goldberg, 

1971,  pp.  8-9.) 


The  present  writer  holds  the  position  that  the  term 
personality”  is  a valid  scientific  concept  to  use  for  so- 
cial-psychological research,  especially  when  the  personality 
measures  used  are  validly  shown  to  reflect  behavioral  and 
intentional  characteristics.  Beside  views  like  those  of 
Goldberg  (above),  the  evidence  of  Endler  (1973;  Shedletsky  § 
Endler,  1974)  on  the  weighty  complex  interaction  between 
situation  and  individual  differences  suggests  the  need  to  see 
personality  variables  in  relation  to  situational  influences. 
Although  a field  study  is  limited  in  the  num.ber  of  situa- 
tional variables  observable  (e.g.,  subcultural  differences), 
because  of  the  relative  strength  of  any  complex  interactions 
above  and  beyond  mere  main  effects  of  situations  or  person- 
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ality,  this  author  finds  it  valuaole  to  omploy  personality 
as  a meaningful  concept. 

Hypotheses 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  hypotheses  in  this  study, 
they  will  be  listed  before  an  explanation  of  how  they  were 
derived.  Hypotheses  for  the  present  study  include  these: 

1.  Personality  change  among  Christian  converts  is  not 


more  radical  than  personality  change  in  control  groups. 

2.  Converts  to  Christianity  show  no  differences  from 
control  populations  on  pre-personality  dimensions. 

3.  Youth  converted  to  Christianity  show  specific  per- 
sonality changes  not  seen  in  control  populations. 

4.  Youth  converted  to  Christianity  show  differential 
personality  and  attitude  reorganization  not  seen  in  control 
groups . 


5.  Clinical  measures  of  anxiety,  neuroticism,  and  op- 
timism toward  the  future  reflect  positive  change  as  a func- 
tion of  Christian  conversion. 

6.  Converts  to  Christianity  do  not  show  preconversion 
conditionable  personality  traits  nor  personality  changes  as 
an  effect  of  Chinese  thought-reform  style  brainwashing. 

7.  Christian  converts  increase  in  positive  attitudes 
toward  Christianity  and  in  valuation  of  Jesus,  while  those 
who  move  away  from  Christianity  become  more  negative  to 
Christianity  and  decrease  valuation  of  Jesus. 

8.  Converts  increase  in  their  conversations  about 


Jesus . 
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9.  The  centrality  of  salvation  to  Christians  is  reflec- 
ted in  this  value  being  loaded  on  fewer  orthogonal  change 
factors  than  other  values. 

10.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  closed- 
mindedness  and  religiosity, 

1].  A dogmatism  scale  biased  against  Christian  beliefs 
shows  more  positive  relations  with  Christianity  items  than 
negative,  while  a non-biased  dogmatism  scale  shows  more  nega- 
tive relations  with  Christian  commitment. 

12.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  dogmatism 
and  social  distance. 

13.  The  more  religious  show  greater  social  distance 
than  non- religious . 

14.  Rural  Southern  Christians  show  more  social  dis- 
tance than  urban  ones. 

15.  Christians  from  a rural  high  school  show  personal- 
ity, value,  and  attitude  difference  over  those  from  an  urban 

volunteer  youth  group. 

16.  Jesus’  personality  characteristics  are  perceived 
6^^rit ly  by  Christians  than  Christians’  perceptions  of  an 

ideal  friend  and  fellow  worker. 

17.  Converts  become  more  like  their  spiritual  model, 
one  who  has  influenced  them  the  most  in  their  understanding 
and  living  of  the  Christian  life. 

18.  There  are  differential  modeling  effects  between 
models  who  are  peers,  voluntary  leaders,  and  salaried  lead- 


ers . 
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19.  Groups  differ  on  the  modeling  effects  on  their 
personality  by  their  perception  of  their  ideal's  personal- 
ity. 

20.  A positive  relationship  exists  between  an  indi- 
cated awareness  of  God's  observation  and  anxiety,  and  this 
anxiety  is  correlated  with  discouragement  over  God's  surveil- 
lance . 

21.  Those  who  experience  sudden  conversion,  especially 
with  emotion,  show  more  anxious  and  neurotic  tendencies  than 
other  converts. 

22.  There  are  differential  personality,  attitude,  I, 
value,  and  cognitive  openness  effects  between  those  con- 
verted slowly  or  suddenly  and  with  or  without  emotion. 

Although  the  above  predictions  are  made,  the  null  hypo- 
thesis is  assumed  in  testing  relationships.  That  is,  the 
null  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
variables.  It  is  recognized  that  debate  exists  in  the  sta- 
tistical literature  over  the  value  of  assuming  or  not  assum- 
ing the  null  hypothesis  (Binder,  1963;  W.  Edwards,  1965;  and 
Wilson,  Miller,  5-  Lower,  1967).  Due  to  the  equivocal  evi- 
dence for  many  of  the  above  predictions,  assuming  the  null 
hypothesis  gives  a clearer  picture  of  the  relationship  if  it 
exists . 

Radicalness  of  Change  by  Conversion 

Christian  traditions  have  long  debated  the  personal  ef- 
fects of  conversion,  especially  in  relationship  to  a gradual 
awakening  or  against  a crisis  experience  (see  Ozment's,  1956, 
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review).  Some  people  close  to  the  Billy  Graham  Association 
have  stressed  radical  personality  change  as  a result  of 
Christian  conversion  (e.g.,  Perm,  1959).  Others  who  have 
cooperated  with  the  Graham  crusades  have  not  felt  personal- 
ity changes  are  as  massive  as  Perm  hypothesizes,  but  chan- 
ges may  be  gradual,  synchronic  with  learning-maturational 
processes  (e.g.,  Granberg,  1961).  Neither  view  has  por- 
trayed the  structural  dimensions  of  the  change  from  a social- 
psychological  vantage,  but  individual  changes  have  been  dra- 
matized (e.g.,  Begbie,  1909;  Batt,  1964;  Gould,  1964).  Of- 
ten religious  leaders  stress  "conversion  changes  everything" 
and  thus  oversell  not  only  the  quantity  but  also  the  quality 
of  personality  change.  Kildahl  cautions  about  the  psychic 
benefits  of  Christian  experience: 

The  emotional  and  personality  benefits  often  promised  from 
being  a Christian  are  generally  over-rated.  Careful  ob- 
servation rather  indicates  that  one’s  Christian  faith 
plays  a relatively  minor  role  among  the  many  factors  that 
influence  the  degree  of  one’s  emotional  maturity.  (Kil- 
dahl, 1963,  p.  152.) 


Those  who  believe  that  conversion  produces  a massive 
personality  change  often  cite  (e.g..  Grounds,  1963)  Jesus’ 
command  to  an  intellectual  (Nicodemus) , "You  must  be  born 
again."  (John  3:3),  or  cite  Paul’s  experiential  description: 
"Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  relationship  with  Christ,  he  is 
a new  creation:  the  old  is  gone;  look,  the  new  has  come!" 

(II  Corinthians  5:17)  The  conversion  of  Paul  (Saul  of  Tar- 
sus--Acts  9)  and  St.  Augustine  (Confessions)  are  used  (e.g., 
Perm,  1959)  to  support  the  massive  personality  change  posi- 
tion. But  both  these  examples  show  aspects  of  continuity  of 
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pei'soiiality  on  many  dimensions  pre-  and  post- conversion 
(keen  logicians,  zealots),  whereas  there  may  be  specific 
change  on  some  dimensions,  such  as  love  for  believers. 

If  Pike  (1962)  is  right  that  the  unique  command  of  new  birth 
to  Nicodemus  was  centered  around  his  necessity  for  a new  set 
of  intellectual  presuppositions,  then  too  the  II  Corinthians 
5:17  analysis  can  be  related  to  the  reorganized  phenomenal 
field  (Combs  and  Snygg,  1959)  the  new  relationships  with 
Jesus  create.  Here  Paul  does  not  cover  the  extent  of  per- 
sonality change  as  much  as  the  fact  that  the  older  relation- 
ships have  become  obsolete  in  the  face  of  these  new  ones. 


11. _ Examine  Paul’s  conversion,  for  example.  Luke  the  his- 
torian, Saul's  later  confidant,  indicates  that  prior  to  his 
conversion  Saul  debated  with  Greek- speaking  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Hellenist  synagogues  (Acts),  so  Saul's  knowledge  of 
the  personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus  would  have  been  part 
of  his  perceptive  content  in  order  to  refute  this  new  cult 
of  "worshipping  a God-man."  This  information  about  Jesus, 
plus  his  deeply  ingrained  ethical  monotheism  and  acknowl- 
ledged  moral  accomplishments  congruent  with  the  Mosaic  Law 
(see  Galatians),  would  have  hardly  been  a pre- conversion 
personality  set  that  was  "totally  changed"  after  conversion. 
Even  though  Saul  started  immediately  convincing  Jews  in  the 
synagogue  of  Damascus  regarding  Jesus'  Deity,  the  next  three 
years  of  intensive  Bible  study  in  relation  to  Jesus'  teach- 
ing and  character  would  provide  further  patterns  for  change. 
It  seems  rather  clear  (after  LaSor,  1961)  that  the  big  im.me- 
diate  change  in  Saul's  conversion  was  the  presuppositional 
change  when  he  sav^r  the  resurrected  Jesus  on  the  Damascus 
Road.  As  a faithful  Jew  and  rigorous  logician  he  accused 
Jewish  Christians  of  blasphemy  for  saying  a man  was  God. 

When  he  saw  the  opposite  presupposition  was  possible,  that 
the  one  true  God  could  become  man  and  by  focusing  Himself 
through  human  flesh  He  could  expose  His  essential  personal- 
-ity,  then  we  see  this  zealot  redirecting  his  energies  into 
the  ethical  monotheism  of  relationship  with  Jesus. 

The  differential  association  theory  espoused  by  Suther- 
land (Sutherland  and  Cressey,  1960;  Cressey,  1962)  for  the 
differential  effects  of  within-class  criminality  may  apply 
partially  in  Saul's  case.  He  saw  extensive  Christian  beha- 
vior by  observing  believers  under  fire  in  synagogue  debates, 
arresting  situations,  imprisonment  and  death  (Acts  6-9).  It 
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All  theories  of  personality  and  social  psychology  deal 
ch  change.  They,  too,  range  widely  as  to  how  much  poten- 
tial personality  and  attitude  change  is  possible  for  the 
adult.  The  extent  of  potential  change  is  most  vividly  seen 
in  the  contrast  between  psychoanalysis  and  behaviorism. 

The  psychoanalytic  tradition  stresses  the  relative  per- 
manence and  stability  of  personality  (Luborsky  and  Schimek, 
1964) , for  genetic  influences  interact  with  early  cultural 
factors  to  result  in  an  early  personality  mold.  Since  the 
instinctual  energies  do  not  change  much,  any  change  for 
Freud  (1920)  that  may  occur  is  the  result  of  the  ego  acquir- 
ing a new  capacity  to  expend  a certain  amount  of  libido  in 
sublimation.  So  structural  change  is  highly  improbable,  but 
object  cathexis  may  change,  for  where  the  id  was,  there 
shall  the  ego  be.  Holt  (1964)  objects  to  a behavioris t ' s 
(Hunter,  1960)  advocacy  of  the  behavioral  permanence  by 
brainwashing,  for  to  Holt  psychic  structures  are  almost 
indestructible  structure  could  change  only  by  destroying 


was  not  until  he  personally  encountered  the  resurrected 
Jesus  that  his  favorable  'definitions  of  Jesus  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  God's  law  exceeded  the  unfavorable  definitions. 
Since  Sutherland  hypothesizes  it  is  the  "overabundance" 
(Creasey,  1962,  p.  83)  of  associations  which  precipitates 
the  difference  between  criminal  and  anti-criminal  behavior, 
^11  the  other  Christian  associations  were  ineffective  for 
conversion  until  their  Boss  (Lord)  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Several  clinicians  have  assumed  there  were  unconscious 
processes  in  Saul's  conversion  (e.g.,  Pfister,  1920;  Jung, 
1960).  It  is  speculative  to  specify  such  processes.  But^ 
if  hallucination  (a  la  Pfister,  1920)  was  one  product  of 
these  unconscious  processes,  it  was  a strange  case  of  mass 
audio  hallucination  (Acts  9:7),  for  his  traveling  companions 
also  heard  God's  voice,  which  condition  thev  were  not  ex- 
pecting. 
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neural  tissue! 


Maddi 


summarizes  the  psychoanalytic  view  of  change  this 


way : 


h^r  c * person  ;vith  the  kind  of  personality  called  anal 
b Freudians  was  stubborn  in  childhood,  and  became  a bit 
ess  or  more  so  in  adulthood,  no  one  would  consider  this 

wn^'ha^^  ^ sense,  change 

^il*  have  occurred,  but  no  special  difficulty  will  have 

been  created  thereby  for  the  conflict  model.  Radical 

changes  in  personality  are  a different  matter.  If  a per- 

?hallir''fraa'?L"'^r  childhood!  to 

te^^h  n in  adulthood,  we  would  have  a situation  unexpec- 

such^a  The  only  way  Freudians  could  explain 

such_ a radical  change  in  adulthood  would  be  to  postulate 
the  intervention  of  an  unusual  and  potent  life  context 
such  as  psychotherapy  or  the  trauma  of  catastrophe  If 

If  lull  fllllrf  be  shown  in  Se  Absence 

flict  Ldel  psychosocial  con- 

p^  253  ) ^ confirmed.  (Maddi,  1972, 


Freud  wrote  of  a physician's  conversion  experience  af- 
ter being  affected  by  an  old  woman's  corpse  being  carried  to 
an  autopsy  slab.  Freud  explains  the  conversion  in  terms  of 
unresolved  Oedipus  conflict.  The  old  lady  reminded  the 
young  doctor  of  his  mother,  leading  to  arousal  for  her  and 
feelings  of  indignation  against  his  father--as  God.  His 
doubts  of  God's  existence  were  intertwined  with  his  desire 
to  destroy  his  father,  but  the  "outcome  of  the  struggle  was 
displaced  . . . m the  sphere  of  religion  and  it  was  of  a 
kindpredetermined  by  the  fate  of  the  Oedipus  complex:  com- 

plete submission  to  the  will  of  God  the  Father"  (Freud, 

1959,  p.  246). 

Some  behaviorists  have  assum.ptions  about  change  which 
appear  radical  to  hard-core  psychoanalysts.  Berlyne  (1968) 
reminds  us  that  behaviorists  have  tended  to  shy  away  from 
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the  teim  personality”  because  of  the  inadequate  operational 
definitions  and  its  similarity  to  "mind.”  The  early  opti- 
mism of  behaviorists ' methods  in  relation  to  environmental 
effects  is  seen  in  Watson's  tabula  rasa  bias  that  any  nor- 
child  can  be  turned  into 

of  specialist  I might  select  - -doctor , lawyer, 
artist,  m.erchant,  thief,  and  yes,  even  make  a man  a thief, 
regardless  of  his  talents,  penchants,  tendencies,  abilities, 
vocation,  and  race  of  his  ancestors.  (Watson,  1930,  p.  104.) 

Berlyne  comments  of  this  view,  "No  neo-behaviorist  has  as- 
sumed this  position,  but  the  fact  remains  that  behavior 
tneorists  spend  most  of  their  time  studying  learning  beha- 
vior and  feel  that  to  understand  the  behavior  of  higher 
mammals  means,  above  all,  to  understand  how  learning  works” 
(Berlyne , 1968  , p . 639) . 

Bern's  (1970)  radical  behaviorism  views  attitude  change 
as  a function  of  behavior.  This  could  be  applied  to  conver- 
sion. As  one  infers  one's  internal  condition  by  observing 
his  own  behavior,  one  may  find  participation  with  religious 
groups  satisfactory,  thus  concluding  one  has  become  converted. 
But  critics  would  ask  for  a sharper  discrimination  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  experience. 

The  Schachter  and  Singer  (1962)  finding  that  interpre- 
tation of  physiological  arousal  was  dependent  on  the  display 
of  those  around  the  subjects,  suggests  that  the  group  inter- 
pretation of  a person's  feelings  in  a religious  context  may 
provide  cues  for  his  own  understanding  of  the  experience, 
and  thus  bring  about  change- -at  least  some  attitude  and  pos- 
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sibly  more  permanent  personality  change.  Mass  conversion 
experiences  based  on  emotional  arousal  may  fit  this  exter- 
nal interpretation  of  behavioral  change.  Here,  too,  stu- 
dents of  conversion  who  are  interested  in  critical  cognitive 
aspects  would  question  whether  the  paradigm  covers  suffici- 
ent area  to  be  applicable,  especially  for  more  intellectual 
conversions . 

Most  behaviorists  from  Pavlov  on  would  say  certain  ge:-- 
netic  factors  set  the  limits  of  change,  but  the  environmen- 
tal influences  show  us  the  wide  variableness  of  behavior. 
Honesty,  for  example,  has  been  shown  to  be  relative  to  dif- 
ferent situations  fHartshorne  and  May,  1928) j and  in  one 
room  a dog  will  salivate  to  a bell,  but  in  another  room  the 
same  bell  will  cause  foot-lifting  in  the  same  dog  (Asratyan, 
1961)  . Reviewing  these  data  and  others  (e.g. , courage  on 
the  football  field  often  does  not  match  courage  in  the 
speech  class),  led  Neal  Miller  (1964)  to  underscore  the  role 
of  drive  theory  of  motivation  and  the  value  of  the  reinforce- 
ment schedule  for  the  subject  in  a particular  setting.  In 
the  light  of  Babladelis  and  Adams'  (1967)  description  of 
personality  as  an  individual's  personal  organization  as  it 
is  inferred  from  behavior,  and  thus  potentially  described 
from  the  outside;  then,  personality  change  results  from  the 
behavior  change  of  reinforcement  contingency  change. 

Since  volunteer  groups  in  the  American  free  society 
would  have  difficulty  controlling  the  reinforcement  sche^' 
ules  of  youth  to  create  radical  behavioral  (thus  personal- 
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ity)  change,  this  study  hypothesizes  (#1)  there  will  be  no 
radical  personality  change  by  converts  to  Christianity  v/hen 
compared  with  control  populations.  Since  personality  may 
change  in  any  direction,  radicalness  of  personality  change 
is  defined  as  the  sum  across  all  basic  dimensions  of  the  ab- 
solute difference  between  two  measures  of  these  personality 
dimensions  over  time  by  the  same  person. 

The  Pre-Personality  of  Converts 

Are  there  any  personality  predispositions  which  would 
form  the  base  for  Christian  conversion?  In  the  psychologi- 
cal literature  people  who  are  extreme  on  certain  dimensions 
were  observed  to  be  more  changeable  than  others.  The  famous 
Yale  studies  on  persuasion  (Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley, 

1953,  Hovland  and  Janis,  1959)  found  evidence  that  persuasi- 
bility  was  associated  with  need  for  social  approval,  with 
respect  for  parental  authority  and  admiration  of  power,  with 
submissiveness  or  general  passivity,  with  inadequacy  or  low 
self-esteem  feelings,  and  with  guilt. 

Guilt  seems  to  be  a major  factor  in  preconversion  expe- 
riences as  observed  in  the  recollections  of  respondents  to 
psychology  of  religion  surveys  (e.g.,  Starbuck,  1899;  Coe, 
1916;  E.T.  Clark,  1929).  So  important  is  conflict  and 
guilt  to  conversion  that  most  models  (e.g.,  B.E.  Jones,  1970; 
Salzman,  1953)  of  the  conversion  process  include  them  as  ba- 
sic. Starbuck's  (1899)  early  observations  of  conversion  not 
only  included  guilt,  but  also  emo tionality  and  impr es s ion- 
ableness  as  major  characteristics  especially  of  sudden  con- 


verts at  revivals. 
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Is  there  a personality  measuring  device  which  includes 
these  dimensions  plus  tapping  other  basic  characteristics 
for  use  in  a personality  change  study?  Cattell's  16PF 
(Cattell,  1957,  1973;  Cattell,  Eber,  5 Tatsuoka,  1970)  is  a 
global  yet  flexible  scale  derived  by  factor  analysis. Its 
16  source  scales  tend  to  tap  most  of  the  basic  personal i ty 
dimensions  reflected  on  by  personologists- -either  singly 
or  through  regression  equations.  Appendix  I outlines  the 
16PF  subscales  and  subcategories  tapped.  For  example,  sub- 
scale E (Humble  vs..  Assertive)  carries  questions  which  would 
deal  with  suggestibility  as  a possible  predisposing  charac- 
teristic for  some  converts.  The  author  has  surveyed  much 
of  the  personality/attitude  change  literature  and  sum.marized 
the  studies  or  theories  which  may  bear  upon  the  dimensions 
of  the  16PF  in  relation  to  conversion  and  personality 
change.  Some  studies  which  relate  to  recipient  predisposi- 
tions to  change  are  listed  on  Table  2.  From  these  studies 
nearly  all  of  the  scales  of  the  16PF  (this  study  excludes 
scale  B- -intelligence)  and  second  order  factors  may  be  con- 
sidered a sufficient  condition  to  see  conversion  effectuated. 
(Second  order  factor  j[- -Adj ustment  vs.  Anxious- -will  be  sum- 
marized when  Hypothesis  #5  is  discussed.) 

Although  the  data  are  impressive  at  suggesting  person- 
ality foundations  which  facilitate  change,  it  would  be  too 
simplistic  to  agree  to  any  of  these  dimensions  for  predic- 
tive purposes  in  a field  study.  Examine  two  of  the  most 
studied  dimensions  that  relate  to  persuasibility--submis- 

12.  Further  details  on  16PF  construction,  validity,  and 
reliability  are  found  in  the  methods  section. 


TABLE  2 


Some  evidence  and  theorists'  abstract  concepts 
suggesting  which  personality  styles  either 
resist  change  or  are  most  subject  to  change  as 
variously  defined  and/or  measured  by  16PF  categories 


Scale  on  16PF* 
Source 


Evidence  or  theory 


A--Reserved  vs.  Outgoing 


Cattell  (1934) 
Das  (1955) 


Hovland,  Janis  ^ 
Kelley  (1953) 

Sargant  (1957)Z 


Attitude  fluctuation  showed  a slightly 
positive  correlation  with  cyclothyme. 

A great  amount  of  personality  fluctua- 
tion was  associated  with  A- . 

Social  withdrawal  was  associated  with 
low  persuasibility . 

Sanguine  more  brainwashab le . 

£:Jl:^.ff6cted  by  feelings  vs.  Emotionally  stable 

Starbuck  (1899)  Converts  at  revivals  were  more  emo- 
tional than  other  believers. 

Attitude  8 sentiment  fluctuation  cor- 
related positively  with  general  emo- 
tionality but  negatively  with  general 
character  (W) . 


Cattell  (1934) 

Cummings  (1939) 
Das  (1955) 


Rubenstein  8 
Lorr  (1956) 

Sargant  (1957)Z 

Dolby,  Hanson,  8 


Lack  of  persistence  correlated  with 
judgment  fluctuation. 

The  greatest  amount  of  personality 
fluctuation  was  associated  with  C-, 
this  also  tended  to  go  with  religi- 
ous sentiment. 

Patients  remaining  in  therapy  were  less 
impulsive  than  terminators. 

Choleric-Touchy  ^ more  brainwashable. 


Strayer  (1968) 

Mowrer  (1961) 

Cattell  (1957, 

1973)Z 

E- -Humble  vs.  Assertive 


Change  to  religious  liberalism  corre- 
lated with  low  endurance  for  males. 


Conversion  could  affect  ego  strength. 

Low  C was  associated  with  changeable 
attitudes  8 interests. 


Starbuck  (1899) 
Coe  (1900,1916) 
Cattell  (1934) 


Converts  at  revivals  were  more  impres- 
sionable than  other  believers. 

Sudden  converts  were  more  passively 
suggestible  than  other  believers. 

Attitude  fluctuation  correlated 

slightly  positively  with  surgency. 
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Cattell  (1938, 
1950b)E 

Dreger  (1952) 

Ausubel  (1954) 

Jan is  ^ Field 
(1956) 

Berkowitz  ^ Lundy 
(1957) 


Sargant  (1957)Z 
Argyle  (1958)Z 

Zucherman  § Grosz 
(1958) 

Linton  § Graham 
(1959) 

Schachter  (1959) 
Pallone  (1964) 


Dolby,  Hanson,  ^ 
Strayer  (1968) 

Dittes  (1969)Z 

Frank  (1973)Z 

F--Sober  vs.  Happy- 
Cattell  (1934) 
Sargant  (1957)Z 
Cattell  (1973) 


TABLE  2 (continued) 


Predicts  the  religious  are  more  depen- 
dent than  tlie  nonreligious. 

Religious  conservative  seemed  to  show  a 
greater  need- dependence  than  liberals. 

Groups  initiate  conformity. 

Self-rated  susceptibility  to  social  in- 
fluence appeared  to  measure  something 
different  than  persuasibility . 

Ss  low  in  interpersonal  confidence  (IC) 
and  high  Fa**  or  complexity  were  more 
inf luencible , especially  by  peers; 
but  Ss  high  in  1C  5 either  high  in  Fa 
or  lov\^  in  complexity  were  very  influ- 
encible. 

Suggestible  more  brainv/ashable . 

Religious  conservatives  were  high  on 
prestige  suggestibility,  § nearly  % 

of  the  converts  became  so  because  of 
social  pressure. 

Suggestibility  was  correlated  with  de- 
pendency. 

Peer  conformers  were  more  persuasible 
than  nonconf ormers . 

A close  relationship  existed  between 
dependency,  anxiety,  5 acceptance  of 
psychotherapy . 

Norm  interiorization  is  a cumulative 
function  of  the  interaction  between 
conformity  predisposition  (E  3 Q2)  ^ 
conformity  pressure  applied  by  a re- 
ligious authority,  but  not  by  a neu- 
tral other. 

Change  to  religious  liberalism  corre- 
lated with  low  Deference  § Abasement. 

Religiously  orthodox  were  more  submis- 
sive than  nonorthodox. 

Submissive  people  were  more  susceptible 
to  influence  than  dominant. 

;o-  lucky  

F+  correlated  with  attitude  fluctuation. 

Melancholic  more  brainwashab le . 

F-,  E- , G+,  and  Q^+  formed  a second  or- 
der factor  of  morality. 


TABLE  2 (continued) 


G- -Expedient  vs.  Conscientious 


Cattell  (1943) 

Low  G correlated  with  attitude  § senti- 
ment fluctuations. 

Das  (1955) 

Great  personality  fluctuation  was  seen 
with  low  G. 

Mowrer  (1961) 

Sin's  release  could  strengthen  super- 
ego. 

Sanford  (1966) 

Identification  was  intricately  tied 
with  superego. 

Dittos  (1969)1 

Superego  guilty  seemed  to  be  most  con- 
vertible. 

B. E .Jones (19  70) E 

Conflict  ^ guilt  seemed  to  be  basic 
for  conversion. 

H--Shy  vs.  Venturesome 

Flower  (1927) 

Puzzled  people  or  those  unable  to  dis- 
criminate (H-)  seemed  more  changeable. 

Dittos  (1969)E 

Ego  constriction  may  lead  to  conver- 
sion . 

L--Trusting  vs.  Suspicious 

Broen  (1955) 

Religious  groups  showed  more  paranoia 
Signs  than  secular  groups. 

Rubenstein  ^ 
Lorr  (1956) 

Trustful  patients  did  better  in  ther- 
apy than  mistrustful  ones. 

Cattell  (1973)Z 

Low  L seemed  pliant  to  changes.  (See 
also  Table  8.) 

0- - Self - assured  vs. 

Apprehens ive 

Starbuck  (1899)  ; 
Coe  (1916); 

Guilt  recalled  preceding  conversion. 

E.T. Clark  (1929) 

Pre-existing  conflict  led  to  guilt,  § 
convers ion . 

Youth  showed  higher  anxiety  due  to 

guilt  over  religious  doubts;  but  anx- 
iety unrelated  to  orthodoxy. 

Guilt  was  related  to  persuasibility . . 

Persuasible  felt  inadequate  5 inferior. 

Guilt's  anxiety  precedes  confession  of 
s ins  . 

High  guilt  went  with  convertibility. 


Salzman  (1953) 
Funk  (1955) 


Hovland  ^ Janis 
(1959) 

Linton  § Graham 
(1959) 

Mowrer  (1961) 
Dittos  (1969)Z 
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B.E. Jones (1970) 
Menninger  (1973) 
Qi - -Conservative  vs 
Thurstone  (1934) 

Cattell  (1950b)Z 

Brown  ^ Lowe 
(1951) 

Rubenstein  d, 

Lorr  (1956) 

Putney  § Middle- 
ton  (1961) 

Dittes  (1969)E 


Q?- -Group- dependent 

Cattell  (1938, 
1950b)Z 

Hovland, Janis  6 
Kelley  (1953) 


Rubenstein  § 
Lorr  (1956) 


Kirtner  § Cart- 
wright (1958) 


Lessor  5 Ableson 
(1959) 

Linton  6 Graham 
(1959) 

Dolby,  Hanson,  ^ 
Strayer  (1968) 


Schachter  (1959) 


TABLE  2 (continued) 


Conflict  6 guilt  preceded  conversion. 

Anxiety  may  reflect  sin's  guilt. 

. Exper im.enting 

Religiosity  formed  a single  factor  with 
conservatism. 

Religiosity  is  associated  with  conser- 
vatism. 

Believers  more  conservative  than  non- 
believers . 

Patients  remaining  in  therapy  v\rere  more 
flexible  in  personal  attitudes  than 
terminators . 

Conservatism,  orthodoxy  6 fanatacism 
were  all  in ter correlated. 

Generally  conservatism  went  with  reli- 
giosity. 

vs.  Self-sufficient 

Religiosity  went  with  dependency. 

Socially  isolated  adults  were  less  per- 
suasible  than  nonisolates;  but  the 
most  persuasible  patients  were  soci- 
ally inhibited,  showing  inadequate 
feelings . 

Patients  who  participated  6 got  along 
with  groups  seemed  to  do  better  in 
therapy  than  the  antagonistic,  mis- 
trustful, d,  loners. 

Successful  therapy  was  seen  in  Ss  with 
a strong  need-relationship  plus  a 
self-berating  tendency. 

Socially  isolated  children  were  more 
persuasible  than  nonisolates. 

Persuasibility  correlated  with  need- 
social-  approval  . 

Change  to  religious  liberalism  corre- 
lated with  high  Autonomy,  lov>f  Affili- 
ation, 5 low  Nurturance  for  females 
only. 

A close  relationship  existed  between 
dependency  on  others,  anxiety,  6 ac- 
ceptance of  psychotherapy. 
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TABLE  2 (continued) 

Hjelle  5 Clouser  People  more  externally  controlled 

showed  greater  attitude  change  on 
minor  issues  than  internals. 

Pallone  (1964)  Norm  interiorization  is  a cumulative 

function  of  the  interaction  between 
conformity  predisposition  (E  5 Q2)  5 
conformity  pressure  applied  by  a reli- 
gious authority,  but  not  by  a neutral 
other . 


Q-:;--Undisciplined  self-conflict  vs.  Controlled 


Cattell  (1934) 

Attitude  sentiment  fluctuation  cor- 

related negatively  with  a general 
character  factor  (W) . 

Hovland,  Janis  § 
Kelley  (1953) 

The  most  persuasible  patients  were 
those  socially  inhibited,  feeling 
inadequate . 

Taylor  (1955) 

Changeableness  correlated  with  negative 
self-concept. 

Rubenstein  ^ 
Lorr  (1956) 

Patients  remaining  in  therapy  were  less 
self-satisfied  than  terminators. 

Berkowitz  § 
Lundy  (1957) 

Ss  low  in  interpersonal  confidence  (IC) 
6 high  Fa**  or  complexity  were  more 
inf luencible , especially  by  peers; 
but  Ss  high  in  IC  ^ either  high  in 
Fa  or  low  in  complexity  were  very 
inf luencible . 

Cattell  (1957) 

Self- sentiment  was  important  in  conflict 
resolution . 

Sargant  (1957)Z 

Choleric-Touchy  Ss  more  brainwashable . 

Lesser  5 Ableson 
(1959) 

Persuasibility  went  with  low  self- 
esteem. 

Linton  6 Graham 
(1959) 

Strong  self-image  showed  less  persuasi- 
bility. 

Nisbett  5 Gordon  Inf luencibility  was  complexly  related 
(1967)  to  self-esteem,  comprehension  § 

plausibility. 

Dittos  (1969)1  In  general  religiosity  went  with  per- 
sonal inadequacy. 

McGuire  (1969) Z Mixed  results  were  shown  between  self- 
esteem 6 persuasibility- - it  may  be  an 
inverted-U-shaped  function. 

The  lack  of  self-esteem  is  met  by  reli- 
gion. 


Thouless  (1971) 
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TABLE  2 (continued) 


frank  (1973)Z  Low  self-esteem  ^ low  self-confidence 

was  associated  with  persuasibility . 

Q4--Relaxed  vs.  Tense 

Cattell  (1950b)Z  Religiosity  showed  a decline  in  id  erg. 

Sargant  (1957)Z 

Phlegmatic  more  brainwashable . 

Thelen  (1969) 

Sensitizers  were  more  inclined  to  enter 
§ stay  in  therapy  than  repressors. 

X- -Adjustment  vs. 

Anxiety 

(See  Table  5.) 

1 1 -- Introvers  ion  vs.  Extraversion 

Sward  (1931) 

Male  seminarians  were  more  introvertish 
than  other  professionals  or  business- 
men . 

Sargant  (1957)E 

Extraverts  were  among  the  readiest  vic- 
tims of  brainwashing  6 conversion. 

Stanley  (1964) 

Extraversion,  fundamentalism,  § conver- 
sion were  all  positively  correlated. 

Eysenck  (1973)Z 

Changeableness  was  positively  related 
to  extraversion. 

III- -Tenderminded 

emotionality  vs.  Alert  Poise 

Starbuck  (1899) 

Converts  appeared  more  emotional  than 
other  believers. 

Coe  (1900,1916) 

Sudden  converts  showed  an  abundance  of 
feeling . 

Frank  (1973)Z 

Emotionality  tended  to  be  associated 
with  attitude  change. 

r^- -Subduedness  vs 

. Independence 

^ee  E,  above.) 

*Scale  B omitted. 

**Fa  here  refers  to  Authoritarian  Scale. 

Z=  Summary  of  studies. 

^ = 
U 
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siveness  ( E)  and  self-esteem  (Q3) . Although  the  accumula- 
tive evidence  of  revivals  shows  converts  as  being  m.ore  sub- 
missive and  low  on  self-esteem,  the  focus  is  often  on  sudden 
converts  who  may  comprise  about  one-half  of  the  Christian 
population  (Drakeford,  1964).  Furthermore,  sudden  converts 
are  less  likely  to  remain  believers  than  the  gradual  awak- 
eners  (Argyle,  1958),  thus  a field  study  which  measures  con- 
verts months  after  conversion  may  not  show  a high  number  of 
sudden  converts,  so  prospects  of  seeing  change  in  relation 
to  specific  personality  predispositions  are  minimal. 

In  addition,  experimental  literature  specifies  that 
there  may  be  very  complex  relationships  between  persuasibi- 
lity  and  these  personality  dimensions.  Self-rated  suscepti- 
bility to  social  influence  correlated  very  low  with  persuasi- 
bility  (Janis  § Field,  1956),  thus  each  measure  was  evaluat- 
ing something  quite  different.  Nisbett  and  Gordon  (1967) 
found  that  inf luencib ility  was  complexly  related  to  self- 
esteem, com.prehension  and  plausibility.  Evidence  like  this 
has  led  McGuire  (1969)  to  hypothesize  an  inverted-U- shaped 
function  between  self-esteem  and  persuasibility . Since  a 
field  study  has  difficulty  controlling  all  the  source  (com- 
municator) variables  as  well  as  receptor  dimensions  and  the 
communication  context,  and  since  there  is  strong  evidence 
(Endler,  1973)  that  other  situational  variables  may  be  more 
powerful  in  effecting  change,  it  is  hypothesized  (#2)  that 
there  will  be  no  difference  on  pre-personality  dimensions 
for  converts  to  Christianity.  This  position  is  supported 
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by  the  generalized  picture  that  attitude  change  studies 
mostly  use  neutral  or  low  prepotency  areas  (Kelman  8 Eagly, 
1965;  Norman  Miller,  1965)  to  detect  change,  but  highly  val- 
ued issues  may  change  only  under  very  complex  arrangements. 
Intellectual  content  enters  at  certain  stages  of  commitment, 
and  intelligence  interacts  complexly  with  different  loca- 
tions of  the  communication  process  (McGuire,  1968a).  Tech- 
nical issues  and  emotional  issues  create  different  effects-- 
for  some,  Christianity  is  presented  as  an  emotional  issue, 
but  others  see  it  intellectually.  Finally,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  the  major  group  under  study.  Young  Life,  is  so  low 
key  in  its  emphasis  on  conversion  that  many  different  per- 
sonality types  are  welcomed  into  the  Christian  community, 
thus  not  biasing  conversion  to  certain  personality  styles. 

Conversion  As  Change 

In  preparation  for  investigating  possible  dimensions  of 
personality  change  associated  with  Christian  conversion,  it 
is  well  to  touch  briefly  on  conversion  as  change.  Often 
omitted  in  answers  to  the  question  "What  changes  in  conver- 
sion?" is  the  fact  of  conversion  itself.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  specify  the  precise  nature  of  conversion  as  change 
than  to  point  out  conversion  itself  is  change. 

Attempts  to  discuss  conversion  as  change  often  center 
around  the  act  of  surrender.  B.  E.  Jones,  for  example, 
specifies  that  the  act  of  surrender  "is  one  essential  move- 
ment which  seems  to  make  the  difference  between  a mere 
change  of  attitude  and  a total  transformation  of  self"  (B. 
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F,.  Jones,  1970,  p.  268),  This  process  is  in  line  with  All- 
port's evaluation  of  religious  experience: 

A man's  religion  is  the  audacious  bid  he  makes  to  bind 
himself  to  creation  and  the  Creator.  It  is  his  ultimate 
attempt  to  enlarge  and  complete  his  personality  by  find- 
ing the  supreme  context  in  which  he  rightly  belongs 
(Allport,  1950,  p.  142.)  ^ 


Evangelicalism,  too,  has  focused  on  complete  surrender  as 
essential  for  conversion.  Perm  (1959)  illustrates  that  sur- 
render transcends  all  personality  styles  by  indicating  that 
surrender  of  the  self  to  a new  ideal  was  seen  in  such  two 
such  contrasting  personalities  as  Paul  the  logician  and 
Buddha  the  mystic.  If  surrender  may  be  the  heart  of  conver- 
sion then  dependency  may  be  a basic  area  for  personality 
change  as  a function  of  Christian  conversion. 

Dimensions  of  Possible  Change 
In  the  discussions  of  philosophy  of  religion  dependency 
has  precipitated  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  religious  experience. 
In  the  last  century  Schleiermacher  articulated  that  the  root 
of  all  religious  experience  is  the  "consciousness  of  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependency"  (1963,  p.  12).  If  this  were 
true  and  if  the  subscales  of  the  16PF  tap  the  sources  of  per- 
sonality (Cattell,  1957,  1973),  then  converts  to  Christian- 
ity should  become  more  submissive  on  E (Humble  vs.  Asser- 
tive). However,  whether  submissiveness  is  reflected  more 
in  the  preconversion  or  postconversion  personality  is  debat- 
able and  subject  to  more  investigation.  On  Table  3 are 
listed  some  cross-sectional^^  and  correlational  studies  and 

13.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  add  other  cross-sectional  stud- 

listed  in  Feldman 

6 Newcomb  (1969)  which  summarizes  changes  as  a function  of 
the  collegiate  experience  should  be  consiuted. 
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TABLE  3 

Some  evidence  from  nonlongitudinal  studies  and  theorists’ 
abstract  concepts  suggesting  personality  change  related  to 
conversion  as  variously  defined  and/or 
measured  by  16PF  categories. 


Scale  on  16PF* 

Source 

Evidence  or  theory 

A--Reserved  vs. 

Outgoing 

Coan  (1966)E 

Developmentally  A rises  for  high  school 
students . 

James  (1902) 

Conversion  may  lead  to  a more  affirma- 
tive attitude  to  life  and  a sense  of 
zest  5 joy. 

Morris  (1956) 

Protestants  tended  to  select  Way  10  § 
reject  Way  5,  which  pattern  correlates 
with  A+. 

B.E. Jones  (1970)E  Conversion  often  followed  by  a sense  of 

joy. 

Ruble  (1971) 

Mature  students  in  a Christian  college 
were  more  reserved  than  mature  state 
university  students. 

C--Affected  by  feelings  vs.  Emotionally  stable 

Coan  (1966)Z 

Developmentally  C rises  with  age. 

Brooks  (1929) 

Adolescents  increased  in  emotional  in- 
stability until  late  adolescence. 

Allport  (1937) 

Ego  strength  was  assisted  by  religious 
motivations . 

Das  (1955) 

Low  C was  associated  with  religious 
sentiment . 

Morris  (1956) 

The  "Christian"  Way  (#3)  correlated 
with  low  C. 

Vincent  (1957) 

Reported  conversion  showed  no  effect 
on  responsibility  vs.  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Brown  6 Lowe 
(1951) 

Believers  were  more  emotionally 
stable  than  nonbelievers. 

Christensen 

(1963) 

Conversion  could  lead  to  ego  reorga- 
nization. 

Lewinsohn  q Patients  decreased  in  emotionalism 

Nichols  (1964)  after  therapy. 
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Lewinsohn  ^ 
Nichols  (1964) 

Butt  5 Signori 
(1965) 

Sanford  (1966) 

Tennis  on  67 

Snyder  (1968) 

Dittes  (1969)Z 
Ruble  (1971) 

Kahoe  (1974) 


E--Humble  vs.  Asse 

Schleiermacher 
(1830,  1963) 

Cattell  (1938, 
1950b)E 

Durkheim  (1947) 
Morris  (1956) 

Bateman  § Jensen 
(1958) 

Barkman  (1959) 

Slusser  (1960) 
Withrow  (1960) 

Allport  (1961) 
Carney  (1962) 

Gordon  ^ Mensch 
(1962) 


TABLE  3 (continued) 


Patients  decreased  in  emotionalism  after 
therapy. 

Ss  higher  on  Morris'  "Christian  Way" 
were  higher  on  superego  strength  than 
lov/er  ^s  . 

Development  strengthened  ego,  especially 
when  linked  with  strengthening  super- 
ego. 

Religiosity  correlated  positively  with 
endurance. 

Conversion  may  show  ego  constriction- - 
mixed  results. 

Mature  students  in  a Christian  college 
showed  higher  C but  more  ignoring  than 
mature  state  university  students. 

Intrinsic  religious  orientation  related 
to  responsibility  and  internal  locus 
of  control,  but  extrinsic  religion  was 
negatively  related  to  both. 

tive 

The  root  of  religious  experience  is  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependency. 

The  religious  seem  more  dependent  than 
nonreligious . 

Submissiveness  the  soul  of  society  (re- 
ligion) . 

Protestants  tended  to  select  Way  10  re- 
ject Way  7,  which  showed  equivocal  re- 
sults on  E. 

Religiosity  was  associated  with  less 
extrapunitiveness . 

Christian  college  seniors  showed  less 
need-conformity  than  freshmen. 

Religious  groups  differ  on  n-Abasement. 

Conservative  seminarians  were  higher  on 
Abasement  5 Deference  than  Liberals. 

Brainwashing  creates  dependency. 

Religion  correlated  negatively  with  TAT 
n-Power,  but  positively  with  CPI  domi- 
nance. Some  mixed  results. 

Medical  students  become  less  conforming. 
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TABLE  3 (continued) 


Carmichael  (1963)  Highly  religious  Ss  were  higher  in  domi- 
nance than  those  lower  in  religiosity. 

Lifton  (1963)  Brainwashing  forces  suggestibility  6 at- 
tacks basic  morality. 

? Patients  decreased  in  melancholy,  hosti- 

Nichols  (1964)  lity,  and  compliance  after  therapy. 

Both  conformity  § deviancy  was  seen  in 
'-iyo4)  adolescent  behavior  in  the  same  Ss. 

Campus  religious  leaders  were  low'er  on  E 
'-1967)  than  four  other  groups  of  campus  lead- 

ers . 


Meredith  (1968) 

Tennison  ^ 
Snyder  (1968) 


Attitude  to  church  and  deity  correlated 
with  submissiveness. 

Found  a positive  relationship  between 
religiosity  § abasement  5 deference, 
but  negative  with  aggression  ^ domi- 
nance . 


Boyer  (1970)  Conversion  related  to  dependence  on  su 

pernatural  or  spiritual  guidance. 

Dittes  (1969)Z  Orthodoxy  seemed  to  be  associated  with 

submissiveness,  defensiveness,  § au- 
thoritarianism. 


McClain  (1970) 


Ruble  (1971) 


Church  attendance  was  associated  with 
both  humbleness  § need- deference . 

Mature  students  in  a Christian  college 
showed  lower  E but  higher  dominance 
than  mature  state  university  students 

Frank  (1973)Z  Converts  often  showed  a new  sense  of 

self-worth  coupled  with  humility. 
F--Sober  vs.  Happy-go-lucky 


Cattell  (1965) 

§ Coan  (1966)E 

James  (1902) 


F tends  to  decline  with  age,  but  equi- 
vocal among  high  school  aged  people. 

Conversion  aided  in  rediscovery  of  spon- 
taneity. 


R.W. White  (1952)  Developmentally  humanizing  of  values  in- 
creased with  sober  evaluation  of  conse- 
quences of  precepts  § of  their  viola- 
tion . 


Morris  (1956) 

Lifton  (1963) 

Childers  § White 
(1966) 


Protestants  tended  to  reject  Way  5 § ac- 
cept Ways  10  6 13,  which  were  associ- 
ated with  low  F. 

Brainwashing  attacks  basic  morality. 

Seminarians  scored  lower  on  F than  the 
general  population. 
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TABLE  3 (continued) 


IVinborn  ^ Jansen 
(1967) 

Gallemore,  Wil- 
son, ^ Rhodes 
(1969) 

Ruble  (1971) 


Campus  religious  leaders  v^fere  lov/er  on  F 
than  four  other  sets  of  campus  leaders. 

Manic-depressives  showed  more  premorbid 
conversion  § salvation  experiences  than 
a matched  control  group. 

Mature  students  in  a Christian  college 
showed  lower  F than  mature  state  uni- 
versity students. 


C- -Expedient  vs. 
Coan  (1966)E 

Boisen  (1936) 
Sanford  (1955) 


Conscientious 

Developmentally  C increases  with 
especially  during  high  school. 

Conversion  may  reduce  conflict  5 

Superego  changed  with  new  social 
s itions . 


age, 

guilt. 

impo- 


Morris  (1956) 

Peck  § Havig- 
hurst  (1960) 

Withrow  (1960) 


Protestants  tended  to  accept  Way  13, 
v/hich  was  correlated  with  high  C.’ 

Little  change  of  conscience  was  seen 
among  youth;  highly  moral  came  from 
actively  religious  families. 

Conservative  seminarians  were  higher  on 
Order  than  liberals. 


Little  change  is  seen  on  C over  time. 

(, lybi)  i 

Mowrer  (1961)  When  sin  is  confessed  real  guilt  may  or 

may  not  be  reduced,  because  forgive- 
ness is  condescension. 


Lifton  (1963) 

Butt  § Signori 
(1965) 

R. S. Johns on (196 5) 


Brainwashing  attacks  basic  morality. 

High  scorers  on  Morris'  "Christian"  Way 
(#3)  were  higher  on  C than  low  scorers. 

Assumes  the  superego  changes  in  adoles- 
cence. 


Childers  ^ White 
(1966) 

Winborn  ^ Jansen 
(1967) 

Meredith  (1968) 


McClain  (1970) 


Seminarians  showed  higher  C than  the 
general  population. 

Campus  religious  leaders  were  higher  C 
than  other  sets  of  campus  leaders. 

Attitudes  to  church  § deity  were  asso- 
ciated with  high  superego  strength. 

Church  attendance  correlated  with  C+  ^ 
n- Endurance . 


H--Shy  vs.  Venturesome 

Schein,  Schneier,  Brainwashing  constricts  personality 
§ Barker  (1961)  ' ’ 
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TABLE  3 (continued) 


Cattell  (1965)  § 
Coan  (1966)E 

Morris  (1956) 


Maehr  ^ Stake 
(1962) 

Pallone  § Banks 
(1968) 


Developmental ly  H increases  with  age  but 
but  equivocal  .results  seen  among  youth. 

Protestants  tended  to  accept  Way  10, 
which  correlated  with  H+;  but  "Chris- 
tian” Way  3 correlated  with  H- . 

Seminary  quitters  were  lower  than  per- 
sisters  on  aesthetic  value. 

SDA  seminarians  who  were  more  congruent 
with  their  ideal  concept  of  a minister 
were  more  adventuresome  than  less 
congruent . 


I- -Tough-minded  vs. 
James  (1902) 

Withrow  (1960) 


Gordon  8 Mensch 
(1962) 


Tender-minded  ' • 

Conversion  may  lead  to  deeper  feelings 
of  tenderness  8 a higher  regard  for 
fellow  m.an. 

Conservative  seminarians  were  lower  on 
Heterosexuality  than  liberals. 

Medical  students  become  more  benevolent 
during  training. 


Childers  § White 
(1966) 

Dolby,  Hanson,  8 
Strayer  (1968) 

Tennison  8 Sny- 
der (1968) 

McClain  (1970) 


Seminarians  showed  higher  I than  general 
population. 

Change  to  religious  liberalism  correla- 
ted with  Heterosexuality. 

Religiosity  correlated  positively  with 
nurturance . 

A complex  curvilinear  relationship  ex- 
isted between  church  attendance" § 
tough- tendermindedness . 


L--Trusting  vs.  Suspicious 


Coan  (1966)Z 


L declines  with  age. 


Morris  (1956)  Protestants  tended  to  accept  Way  10, 

which  correlated  with  L- ; but  "Chris- 
tian" V/ay  3 correlated  with  L+. 


Erikson  (1964) 


Lewinsohn  8 

Nichols  (1964) 

Boyer  (1970) 


Fidelity  is  the  major  value  to  emerge 
from  successful  adolescent  struggles, 
and  basic  trust  is  the  cornerstone  of 
a health  personality. 

Patients  declined  in  paranoid  projection 
after  therapy. 

Conversion  related  to  life  dissatisfac- 
tion. 


(See  also  Table  8.) 


TABLFi  3 (continued) 


M- -Practical  vs,  Iinaginative 

Protestants  tended  to  reject  Way  5 § ac- 
cept Way  13,  which  pattern  was  associ- 
ated with  low  M. 

Church  attendees  were  less  creative  than 
nonattenders . 

Attitudes  to  church  § deity  correlated 
with  M- . 

Negative  correlation  between  religiosity 
§ intraception. 

High  church  attendance  was  correlated 
i^ilh  low  M 5 with  need  for  order. 

N- -Forthright  vs.  Shrewd  

Morris  (1956)  "Christian”  Way  3 correlated  with  N+. 

QAo' ^ Banks  SDA_ seminarians  who  were  more  congruent 
(1968)  with  their  ideal  of  a good  minister 

were  more  forthright  than  Ss  who  were 
less  congruent  with  their  Ideals. 

0- -Self-assured  vs.  Apprehensive 

Coan  (1966)Z  0 declines  with  age,  but  equivocal  for 

youth . 


Morris  (1956) 

Bender  (1968) 

Meredith  (1968) 

Tennison  § Sny- 
der (1968) 

McClain  (1970) 


Boisen  (1936) 
Salzman  (1953) 

Morris  (1956) 


Vincent  (1957) 


Argyle  (1958, 
1964)Z 

Bateman  § Jansen 
(1958) 

Mowrer  (1961) 


Conversion  m.ay  reduce  conflict  § guilt. 

Preconversion  conflict  provokes  guilt, 
assuming  it  may  be  reduced  by  progres- 
sive conversions. 

Protestants  tended  to  reject  Way  7, 
which  correlated  with  low  0. 

Those  firmer  in  faith  were  higher  in 
sensitivity  to  § avoidance  of  sin. 

Youth  experience  guilt  prior  to  conver- 
sion, especially  protestants. 

Religiosity  § intropunitiveness  were 
positively  correlated. 

Guilt  may  or  may  not  be  reduced,  if 
sins  were  confessed,  because  forgive- 
ness is  condescension. 


Schein,  Schneier,  Guilt  created  in  braim\rashing . 

5 Barker  (1961)  ^ 

Lifton  (1963)  Brainwashing  accentuates  guilt. 

London,  Schulman,  Religious  groups  did  not  differ  on 
9 Black  (1964)  guilt  feelings  § ethical  standards. 
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TABLE  3 (continued) 

Term  is on  6 Sny- 
der (1968) 

Boyer  (1970 

Dittos  (1969)E 

B . E. Jones (19  70) E 

McClain  (1970) 

Religiosity  correlated  with  need  abase- 
ment . 

Conversion  related  with  guilt. 

Guilt  is  a natural  part  of  conversion. 

Conflict  6 guilt  precedes  conversion. 

High  church  attendance  correlated  with 
n- Abasement . 

Menninger  (1973) 

Butt  6 Signori 
(1965) 

Confessed  sin  may  reduce  guilt. 

Highs  6 lows  on  all  13  of  Morris ’ "Ways" 
showed  no  difference  on  guilt  prone- 
ness . 

Ql  -Conservative  vs.  Experimenting 


Thurstone  (1934) 

Religiosity  linked  on  one  factor  with 
conservatism. 

Zimmerman  (1934) 
Cattell  (1950b)E 
Morris  (1956) 

Religiosity  correlated  with  conservatism. 

The  religious  are  more  conservative. 

Protestants  tended  to  reject  Way  7 § ac- 
cept Way  10,  which  showed  equivocal 
relations  with  Qj^. 

Gregory  (1957) 

Religious  beliefs  correlated  with  con- 
servatism . 

Kildahl  (1957) 

Converts  among  seminarians  were  not  more 
conservative  than  gradual  religious 
developers. 

Argyle  (1958)Z 

Brown  f Lowe 
(1951) 

Religiosity  goes  with  conservatism. 

Bible  students  6 university  believers 
were  more  conservative  than  university 
nonbelievers . 

Ferman  (1961) 

Stability  of  religious  values  seemed 
unrelated  to  one  overall  liberal  or 
conservative  ideology. 

Bender  (1968) 

Church  members  were  more  inclined  to  vote 
Republican . 

Meredith  (1968) 

Attitudes  to  church  6 deity  correlated 
with  low 

Boyer  (1970) 

Conversion  related  to  conservative  theo- 
logical orientation. 

Dittes  (1969)1 

Proreligious  seem  more  conservative. 

McClain  (1970)  A complex  curvilinear  relation  exists  be- 
tween church  attendance  6 conservative- 
experimenting  . 
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Ruble  (1971) 


Q2--Group  dependent 

Schleiermacher 
(1830,  1963) 

Boisen  (1936) 

Durkheim  (1947) 

Cattell  (1938, 
1950b)E 

R.W.White(1952) 

Das  (1955) 

Morris  (1956) 

Argyle  (1958, 
1964)E 

Barkman  (1959) 
Wright  (1959) 

Withrow  (1960) 

Schein,  Schneier, 

5 Barker  (1961) 

Carney  (1962) 

Slusser  (1960) 

Gordon  § Mensch 
(1962) 

Carmichael  (1963) 

Lifton  (1963) 

Lewinsohn  § 

Nichols  (1964) 


TABLE  3 (continued) 


Mature  students  at  a Christian  college 
were  more  conservative  than  mature 
students  at  a state  university. 

vs.  Self-sufficient 

Religious  experience  was  rooted  in  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependency. 

Isolation  5 estrangement  relates  to  men- 
tal disorders  5 sudden  conversions. 

The  idea  of  society  is  the  soul  of 
religion . 

The  religious  are  more  dependent. 

A more  stable  ego  identity  develops  in 
youth . 

Personality  integration  was  associated 
with  Q2~  § C+. 

Protestants  tended  to  reject  Way  10, 
which  was  correlated  with  low  Q2.’ 

Youth  join  groups  to  enhance  their  self- 
image,  moving  in  and  out  of  participa- 
tion. 

Seniors  at  a Christian  college  showed 
more  need  autonomy  than  freshmen. 

Men  showed  a positive  relationship  be- 
tween religious  orthodoxy  § sociability 
(not  for  females) . 

Conservative  seminarians  were  lower  on 
Intraception  than  liberals. 

Social  guilt  created  in  brainwashing. 

Religiosity  was  not  associated  with  n- 
A^filiation;  but  positively  with  CPI 
sociability.  Some  mixed  results. 

Religious  groups  differ  on  n-Affiliation. 

Medical  students  increased  in  seeking 
support  over  training. 

Religiosity  was  associated  with  high  n- 
Affiliation. 

Brainwashing  forces  group  dependency. 

Patients  declined  in  withdrav^al  after 
therapy . 
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TABLE  3 (continued) 


Pollis  in  Sherif  Group  membership  led  Ss 
^ Sherif  (1965) ; ance  to  outsiders  in  a 
Poxlis  5 Mont-  situation, 
gomery  (1966,  1968) 


to  less 
trans i 


c omp 1 i - 
tory 


Tennison  § Sny- 
der (1968) 

Hastorf,  Schnei- 
der, 5 Polefka 
(1970) 

Ellis  (1970) 


Religiosity  correlated  negatively  with 
autonomy  § positively  with  affiliation 

Effective  therapy  or  behavior  change 
should  be  accompanied  by  self-attri- 
bution. 

Religiosity  is  other- directedness , not 
self-directed. 


McClain  (1970)  High  church  attention  was  associated 

with  low  Q2  § negatively  with  n-Auto- 
nom.y . 

g;3--Undisciplined  self- conflict  vs.  Controlled 


Coan  (1966)Z 
Starbuck  (1899) 

James  (1902) 

Coe  (1916) 

Freud  (1928)  5 
Fromm  (1950) 

Brown  § Lowe 
(1951) 

R.W.lVhite(1952) 
Morris  (1956) 

Sargant  (1957) 

Argyle  (1958, 
1964)1 


O3  increases  with  age,  but  equivocal  for 
youth. 

Conversion  involves  a dual  process  of 
unselfing  with  a new  sense  oE  self- 
worth. 

Conversion  may  bring  a keener  awareness 
of  self  5 the  world,  especially  to 
realize  one's  potentialities  6 a sense 
of  individual  freedom. 

Conversion  is  a step  in  the  creation  of 
a self--the  actual  coming-to-be  of  a 
self. 

To  vvin  forgiveness  the  religious  empha- 
sizes his  own  worthlessness  6 self- 
abasement  . 

Bible  students  were  more  self-confident 
than  either  university  believers  or 
unbelievers,  who  were  =. 

A more  stable  ego  identity  develops  in 
youth . 

Protestants  tended  to  reject  Way  7, 
which  was  related  to  high  Q3. 

Revivals  may  constrict  the  ego. 

Youth  join  groups  to  enhance  their  self- 

image,  moving  in  and  out  of  participa- 
tion. 


D.M. Johnson(1961)  Self-concept  changes  with  social  inter 

action,  adopting  a social  role,  6 i- 
cfent i f ica t ion  with  inspiring  models. 
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McGuire  (1961) 

K.  E.  Johnson 
(1963) 


TABLE  3 (continued) 


An  inverted-U  relationship  exists  be- 
tween attitude  change  6 self- esteeni. 

No  consistent  relationship  existed  be- 
tween self-concept  and  religious  atti- 
tudes. 


Lifton  (1963) 


Lewinsohn  6 
Nichols  (1964) 

Childers  § White 
(1966) 

Bender  (1968) 
Weltha  (1969) 


Hastorf,  Schnei- 
Ruble  (1971) 


Conversion  involves  a new  understanding 
of  the  self--shifts  8 alterations  ap- 
pear in  one's  sense  of  inner  identity, 
§ basic  morality. 

Patients  declined  in  self- depreciation 
after  therapy. 

Seminarians  score  higher  on  Q than  the 
general  population. 

Church  attenders  8 nonattenders  were  si- 
milar on  self-development. 

Although  there  were  group  differences, 
there  was  little  relationship  be- 
tween religious  orthodoxy  8 high 
self-concept. 

Change  must  be  integrated  with  self-con- 
cept, 5 perceived  as  self-caused. 

Mature  Christian  college  students  were 
more  controlled  than  mature  state 
university  students. 


Frank  (1973)Z  Converts  often  show  a new  sense  of  self- 

worth  6 humility. 


Q4--Relaxed  vs.  Tense 


Coan  (1966)E 

Tenseness  declines  with  age. 

Freud  (1922) 

Religion  controls  the  id. 

Cattell  (1950b)S 

Q4  should  decline  with  religion. 

Pallone  § Banks 
(1968) 

SDA  seminarians  who  were  more  congruent 
with  their  ideal  of  a good  minister 

were  lower  in  ergic  tension  than  the 
less  congruent  Ss. 

Oswald  (1970) 

Seminarians  from  liberals  through  con- 
servatives were  lower  than  average  in 
expressing  natural  impulses. 

X"  “Adjusted  vs.  Anxiety 

(see  Table  5.) 

II- - Introversion  vs 

. Extraversion 

Cattell  8 Scheier 
(1961)1: 

Little  developmental  difference  exists 
on  exvia. 
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Sward  (1931) 
Ausubel  (1954) 


TABLE  3 (continued) 


Male  seminarians  were  more  introvertish 
than  professionals  § businessmen. 

Mixed  changes  were  seen  on  introversion- 
extraversion  . 


Brown  ^ Lowe 
(1951) 

Wright  (1959) 
L.B. Brown  (1962) 


Male  nonbelievers  were  more  introvert- 
ish than  believers. 

Males  showed  a positive  correlation  be- 
tween sociability  § religiosity  (not 
for  females). 

Positive  correlation  existed  between 
Christian  belief  6 extraversion. 


Stanley  (1964)  Extraversion  correlates  positively 

with  conversion  § fundamentalism. 

IXI~ -Tenderminded  emotionality  vs.  Alert  poise 

Brooks  (1929)  Adolescents  increase  in  emotionality 

until  late  adolescence. 


Brown  6 Lowe 
(1951) 


Believers  were  more  emotionally  stable 
than  nonbelievers. 


~ Subduedness  vs.  Independence 

Cattell  (1950b)Z  The  religious  appear  more  dependent. 

Peck  6 Havighurst  Youth  tended  not  to  change  on  indepen 
(I960)  dence. 


Cattell  § Scheier 
(1961)Z 


Religious  neurotics  show  more  resig- 
nation . 


Gordon  5 Mensh 
(1962) 

Tennison  § Sny- 
der (1968) 

McClain  (1970) 


Medical  students  became  more  indepen- 
dent during  training. 

Religiosity  correlated  negatively  with 
n-Autonomy . 

Church  attendance  correlated  with  sub- 
duedness . 


Z^Summary  of  studies. 


*Scale  B omitted. 
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other  observations  that  tend  to  support  the  relationship 
between  religiosity  and  dependency,  or  other  source  traits. 

But  closer  examination  of  the  data  available  indicates 
that  although  religiosity  may  occasionally  correlate  with 
dependency,  Christians  may  decrease  in  dependency  over  time 
(e.g.,  Barkman,  1960).  Also  Tennison  and  Snyder  (1968) 
found  no  relationship  between  religiosity  and  both  needs 
abasement  and  deference.  In  addition  Carmichael  (1963) 
found  highly  religious  people  showed  more  dominance  than 
the  lower.  These  data  undermine  one's  confidence  in  pre- 
dicting an  increase  on  E for  converts.  Longitudinal  stu- 
dies of  youth  give  more  strength  to  the  possibility  that 
converts  should  increase  in  dominance.  Table  4 presents 
some  longitudinal  studies  related  to  possible  change  on 
16PF  categories.  Here  there  is  evidence  tliat  movement  may 
be  away  from  the  submissiveness  due  to  therapy  (Rickels, 
Cattell,  MacAfee,  § Hesbacher,  1965;  Adams,  1970)  or  due  to 
college  experience  (Feldman  ^ Newcomb,  1969).  These  latter 
authors  summarized  a number  of  longitudinal  studies  on  sub- 
missive- dominance,  finding  seven  studies  showed  the  colle- 
giate experience  leading  to  more  dominance,  while  one  study 
gave  equivocal  results.  How  much  is  the  group  survival 
therapy  by  Adams  (1970)  and  college  experience  comparable 
to  experiences  a new  convert  would  have  in  a believing  com- 
munity, thus  lending  to  more  dominance?  Prediction  is 
difficult. 
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TABLE  4 


Some  evidence  from  longitudinal  studies  showing 
personality  change  or  resistance  to  change  as 
variously  defined  and/or  measured 
by  16PF  categories. 

Scale  on  16PF* 

Source  Evidence 


A--Reserved  vs.  Outgoing 


Cattell  (1957, 
1973)  § Coan 
(1966)E 

Cattell  (1950b)Z 


No  basic  developmental  change  on  A,  but 
tends  to  rise  for  high  school  youth. 

Extensive  variation  in  change  due  to 
different  sub-cultures. 


E.L. Kelly  (1955)  Over  20  years  adults  showed  low  re- 
served stability. 

Melamed,  Silver-  Religious  nuns  after  three  years  were 
man  ^ Lewis (1974)  more  outgoing, 

Feldman  5 Newcomb  College  studies  showed  mixed  direction 
(1969)Z  ality  of  change. 

C--Affected  by  feelings  vs.  Emotionally  stable 

Cattell  (1957,  Stability  increases  with  age,  with  a 
1973),  Bloom  slight  rise  in  late  adolescence. 

(1964)  § Coan 
(1966)Z 

E.L. Kelly  (1955)  After  20  years  adults  showed  low  ego 

strength  stability,  with  a trend  to- 
ward lower  ego  strength. 

Rickels,  Cattell,  Therapy  raised  the  ego  strength  of 
MacAfee  6 Hes-  adult  neurotics, 

bacher  (1965) 

Nickels  (1967)  Declined  over  college  for  National 

Merit  Scholars. 


Adams  (1970)  Youth  patients  given  survival  train- 

ing for  30  days  increased  in  C over 
16  to  28  months. 


Nauss  (1972a^b)  Three  separate  classes  of  seminarians 

showed  higher  C after  3 or  4 years 
of  training. 


Horvath, Foulds  § 
Adamowic  z 
(1973) 


Nonorganic  ^ non-psychoti c patients 
after  therapy  showed  increased  C 
for  iraproved  Ss  (3  weeks). 


Melamed, Silver-  Religious  nuns  declined  in  C over  3 
man  6 Lewis  (1974)years. 


TABLE  4 (continued) 


Feldman 

comb 

E- "Humble 


§ New-  College  studies  found 

(1969)Z  ing  in  ego  strength 

vs.  Assertive 


2 groups  increas- 
3 declining . 


No  basic  change  for  adults,  but  E rises 
iyj/,J.y/3JZ  during  middle  adolescence. 

W.B. Johnson(1934)  This  dimension  showed  extensive  person- 
ality fluctuation. 


E.L. Kelly  (1955)  Adults  after  20  years  showed  low  stabi- 
lity, with  a trend  toward  abcultion. 

Rickels,  Cattell,  Therapy  raised  E of  neurotics. 

MacAfee  ^ Hes- 
bacher  (1965) 

Adams  (1970)  Youth  patients  given  survival  training 

for  30  days  increased  in  E over  16 
to  28  months. 


Melamed, Silver-  Religious  nuns  increased  in  dominance 
man  ^ Lewis  after  3 years. 

(1974) 


Feldman  § New- 
comb (1969)Z 


Collegians  showed  7 studies  with  in- 
creased dominance  § one  with  mixed 
results . 


F--Sober  vs.  Happy-go-lucky 


Cattell  (1957, 
1973)E 


Generally  F shows  a continuous  fall  for 
adults,  but  a slight  rise  in  adoles- 
cence . 


Cattell  (1950b)E 

E.L. Kelly  (1955) 

Rickels , Cattell , 
MacAfee  ^ Hes- 
bacher  (1965) 

Adams  (1970) 


Nauss  (1972a§b) 


Melamed , 
man , 6 
(1974) 


Silver- 

Lewis 


Lots  of  variation  exists  among  youth 
due  to  different  sub-cultures. 

Surgency  showed  low  stability  over  20 
years,  with  a trend  toward  desurgency. 

Therapy  raised  F of  adult  neurotics. 


Youth  patients  given  survival  training 
for  30  days  showed  greater  enthusiasm 
after  16  to  28  months. 

Three  separate  classes  of  seminarians 
showed  higher  F after  3 or  4 years  of 
training . 

Religious  nuns  after  3 years  were  more 
happy-go- lucky. 


Feldman  8 New- 
comb (1969)Z 


One  study  of  collegians  showed  a move 
to  desurgency. 
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TABLE  4 (continued) 


G--Expedient  vs.  Conscientious 

Cattell  (1950b,  G tends  to  be  stable  over  time,  but  may 

1957,  1973);  increase  in  middle  adolescence. 

Cattell  § Scheier 
(1961);  Goan  (1966)E 


E.L. Kelly  (1955)  After  20  years  adults  showed  stable 


superego  over  time. 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge,  Gil- 

bert (1959) 

Clients  in  a student  counseling  center 
showed  a decline  in  superego  after  5 
to  100+  therapy  sessions. 

Peck  5 Havig- 
hurst  (1960) 

Youth  showed  little  change  in  con- 
science over  time. 

Nichols  (1967) 

Merit  scholars  showed  a superego  de- 
cline during  college. 

Melamed, Silver- 
man  § Lewis 
(1974) 

Religious  nuns  were  more  expedient  af- 
ter 3 years. 

Feldman  5 New- 
comb (1969)Z 

Three  collegian  studies  showed  a de- 
cline in  superego  strength  (or  need 
deference),  but  one  study  gave  mixed 
results . 

H--Shy  vs.  Venturesome 

Cattell  (1957, 
1965,1973) ; 
Goan  (1966)Z 

A slight  continuous  rise  in  self-confi- 
dence for  adults  but  the  results  are 
equivocal  for  youth. 

E.L. Kelly  (1955) 

Adults  after  20  years  showed  parmia 
stable  over  time. 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge, § Gil- 
bert (1959) 

Clients  in  student  counseling  centers 
were  more  venturesome  after  from  5 
to  100  therapy  sessions. 

Feldman  § New- 
comb (1969)Z 

One  study  of  collegians  showed  a de- 
cline in  parmia. 

I- -Tough-minded  vs. 

Tender-minded 

Cattell  (1957, 
1973)Z 

Shows  a marked  early  rise  for  young 
adults  but  a great  decline  on  premsia 
for  later  adults. 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge, 5 Gil- 
bert (1959) 

Clients  in  a student  counseling  center 
shovv'ed  lower  premsia  after  5 to  100  + 
therapy  sessions. 

Vaughn  (1970) 

Roman  Catholic  seminarians  moved  higher 
on  MMPI  Mf  over  2 to  10  years.  * 

Barton, Cattell  6 
Vaughn  (1973) 

College  age  students  increased  on  I 
while  a matched  age  working  youth  de- 
clined on  premsia  (4  years). 
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TAbLK  4 (cont  inued) 


Feldman  5 New- 
comb (1969}Z 

Three  studies  of  collegians  showed  an 
increase  in  premsia,  one  showed  de- 
cline, 6 studies  saw  the  sexes  move 
more  like  each  other,  5 6 gave  mixed 
results . 

L--Trusting  vs.  Suspicious 

Cattell  (1957, 
1973)5  Coan 
(1966)1 

L declines  with  age,  but  slight  or 
mixed  movement  in  adolescence. 

Becker  5 Geer 
(1958) 

Medical  students  became  more  cynical  q 
less  idealistic  after  4 years  of  medi- 
cal school. 

Nauss  (1972a5b) 

Seminarians  (3  separate  classes)  became 
more  trusting  after  3 or  4 years  of 
training . 

Barton, Cattell 
Vaughn  (1973) 

Melamed, Silver - 
man, 5 Lewis 
(1974) 

5 College  age  students  5 workers  both 
showed  decline  on  L after  4 years. 

Religious  nuns  became  more  suspicious 
after  3 years. 

Feldman  5 New- 
comb (1969)Z 

No  clear  changes  specified. 

M--Practical  vs. 

Imaginative 

Cattell  (1957, 
1973)Z 

M tends  to  be  stable  over  time,  with 
the  possibility  of  slight  increase 
in  adolescence. 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge, 5 Gil- 
bert (1959) 

Clients  in  student  counseling  center 
moved  to  more  practicality  after  5 to 
100+  therapy  sessions. 

Barton, Cattell  > 
Vaughn  (1973) 

5 College  age  students  increased  greatly 
on  imaginativeness  during  4 years, 
while  a matched  group  of  workers 
grew  slightly. 

Feldman  5 New- 
comb (1969)Z 

Eight  collegian  studies  showed  a rise 
of  autia  (or  aesthetics)  but  2 declined. 

K- -Forthright  vs. 

Shrewd 

Cattell  (1957,  Seems  N is  rather  stable  for  young 
1973)Z  adults. 


E.L.Kelly(1955) 
Nauss  (1972a^b) 

Feldman  5 New- 
comb (1969)Z 


Shrewdness  tended  to  be  stable  over  20 
years . 

Three  separate  classes  of  seminarians 
showed  an  increase  in  forthrightness 
over  3 or  4 years  of  training. 

No  clear  changes  specified. 
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TABLE  4 (continued) 


--Self-assured  vs. 

Cattell  (1950b, 
1957,1973) ; 

Goan  (1966)1 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge, ^ Gil- 
bert U959) 


Apprehensive 

0 declines  with 'age;  but  mixed  changes 
with  youth,  with  a marked  fall  seen 
for  some  youth. 

Clients  in  student  counseling  center 
showed  more  self-assurance  after  5 to 
100+  therapy  sessions. 


Nauss  (1972a?ib)  Three  separate  classes  of  seminarians 

showed  more  self-assurance  after  3 or 
4 years  of  training. 


Horvath, Foulds  ^ 
Adamowicz  (1973) 


Nonorganic  ^ non-psychotic  patients 
ter  therapy  (3  weeks)  showed  more 
self-assurance. 


af- 


Melamed , S i Iver-  Religious  nuns 

man  § Lewis(1973)  self-assured 


after  3 years  were  more 


Feldman  § New- 
comb (1969)Z 

Six  collegian  studies  showed  a decline 
in  guilt  proneness;  but  one  showed  an 
increase . 

Qi - -Conservative  vs 

. Experimenting 

Cattell  (1957)Z 

Seems  is  rather  stable  over  time. 

Melamed, Silver-  Religious  nuns  after  3 years  became  more 

man  5 Lewis(1973)  conservative. 

Feldman  ^ New- 
comb (1969)Z 

Two  studies  of  collegians  showed  in- 
crease in  need  change;  6 showed  a de- 
cline in  conservatism;  § one  showed 
an  increase  in  free  thinking. 

Q7--Group  dependent 

vs.  Self-sufficient 

Cattell  (1957, 
1973)Z 

Seems  Q2  is  stable  over  time. 

Cattell  (1950b); 
IPAT  (1970)Z 

Increased  self-confidence  from  mid- 
adolescence on. 

Nichols  (1967) 

Merit  scholars  increased  in  autonomy 
during  college. 

Adams  (1970) 

Youth  patients  given  survival  training 
for  30  days  were  more  self-reliant 
after  16  to  28  months. 

Feldman  ^ New- 
comb (1969)Z 

Five  collegian  studies  showed  an  in- 
crease in  self-sufficiency  (or  de- 
cline in  group  dependency  or  suc- 
corance) ; § 3 studies  gave  mixed  re- 
sults (including  2 with  no  change  on 
need  affiliation). 

Q^- -Undisciplined  se 

If-conflict  vs.  Controlled 

Cattell  (1957, 
1973) ; Coan 
(1966)Z 

Q3  tends  to  increase  with  age;  but  is 
rather  mixed.  Q2  may  raise  during 
adolescence . 
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TABLE  4 (continued) 

M.  Smith  (1933) 

Saw  extensive  personality  fluctuation  in 
subjective  self-evaluation,  especially 
affected  by  mood. 

Lentz  (1934) 
Neprash  (1936) 

Unstable  self-evaluations  were  seen. 

Subjective  self-evaluation  was  subject 
to  instability. 

Parley  (1938) 

Intimate  self  showed  low  fluctuation 
during  3 to  9 months ' period. 

Rudikoff  (1954) 

Clients  in  student  counseling  center  in- 
creased in  self-esteem  § self-concept 
was  closer  to  ideal  self-concept  af- 
ter client-centered  therapy. 

Vargas  (1954) 

Clients  in  student  counseling  center 
increased  in  self-awareness  due  to 
client-centered  therapy.  But  there 
were  mixed  correlations  with  diffe- 
rent measures  of  improvement. 

Taylor  (1955a6b) 

College  students  over  various  intervals 
during  7%  months  by  continuous  Q- 
sorts  of  self-concept  ^ ideal  self- 
concept  5 closer  congruence  between 
the  2 in  non- counseled  Ss . 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge,  6 Gil- 
bert U959) 

Rhodes  (1970) 

Clients  in  student  counseling  center 
showed  increase  in  self-control  after 
5 to  100+  therapy  sessions. 

Adults  in  short  term  therapy  (5  hours) 
increased  in  self-confidence  compared 
to  controls  of  drop-outs  or  non-ther- 
apy  patients,  who  were  alike. 

Barton, Cattell  6 
Vaughn  (1973) 

College  aged  workers  increased  in  self- 
control  while  students  decreased  over 
4 years . 

Feldman  § New- 
comb (1969) 

Two  studies  of  collegians  saw  an  in- 
crease in  self-esteem  or  self-confi- 
dence; but  one  saw  a decline. 

Q4--Relaxed  vs.  Tense 


Cattell  (1957, 
1973) ; Bloom 
(1964)  8 Coan 
(1966)s 

Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge, f,  Gil- 
bert (1959) 

Adams  (1970) 

Id  pressure  declines  with  age;  but  mixed 
results  for  youth,  with  trend  to  de- 
cline for  males  but  not  for  females  in 
adolescence . 

Clients  in  student  counseling  center 
showed  a decline  in  tenseness  after  5 
to  100+  therapy  sessions. 

Youth  patients  given  survival  training 
for  30  days  were  more  tranquil  over 
16  to  28  months. 
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Nauss  (1972a5b) 


Horvath, Foulds , 
Adamowicz (1973) 


TABLE  4 (continued) 


Tnree  separate  classes  of  seminarians 
became  more  relaxed  after  3 or  4 
years  of  training. 

Nonorganic  ^ non-psychotic  patients  af- 
ter 3 weeks'  therapy  became  more  re- 
laxed. 


Melamed, Silver-  Religious  nuns  became  more  tense  af- 
man,^  Lewis(1974)  ter  3 years. 

Eighteen  collegian  studies  increased  in 
comb  (1969)Z  impulse  expression  (or  tension). 

X~~Ad)usted  vs.  Anxious 

(See  Table  5.) 


IJ.- - Introvert  vs.  Extravert 


put  drops  in  early  adolescence  to  rise 


(1961)§  Cattell 
(1973)Z 


in  later  adolescence. 


Hunt , Ewing , La 
Forge, 5 Gil- 
bert (1959) 

Feldman  ^ New- 
comb (1969)E 


Clients  in  student  counseling  center 
showed  more  extraversion  after  5 to 
100+  therapy  sessions. 

Nine  collegian  studies  showed  movement 
toward  introversion;  but  2 showed 
more  gregariousness;  ^ one  gave  equi- 
vocal results. 


_III--Tenderminded  emotionality  vs.  Alert  Poise 

Cattell  (1973)Z  Alert  Poise  shows  rise  in  early  adoles- 
cence 5 drop  in  late  adolescence. 


Barton, Cattell  ^ 
Vaughn  (1973) 


College  aged  students  showed  very  great 
increase  during  4 years  while  matched 
workers  only  a slight  increase  in 
tough  poise. 


Feldman  ^ New- 
comb (1969) 


No  clear  changes  specified. 


JV- - Subduedness  vs. 
Cattell  (1973)Z 

Barton, Cattell  ^ 
Vaughn  (1973) 


Independence 

Slight  rise  in  independence  during 
adolescence . 

College  aged  students  showed  no  change; 
but  matched  workers  became  more  depen- 
dent. 


Feldman  6 New- 
comb (1969)2 


Eleven  collegian  studies  found  increase 
in  independence  (or  need  autonomy) ; 
but  one  saw  decline;  6 2 gave  mixed 
or  equivocal  results. 


2=Summary  of  studies 


*Scale  B omitted 
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Closely  related  to  E is  Q2  (Group  dependent  vs.  Self- 
sufficient).  It  may  be  that  the  absolute  dependency  of 
Schleiermacher  (1963)  will  be  reflected  through  this  source 
trait.  Coupling  Durkheim's  (1947)  view  that  the  idea  of 
society  is  the  soul  of  religion  with  Schleiermacher ’ s 
views,  VAfould  point  to  lower  Q2  from  conversion.  But  some 
of  the  above  cited  evidence  against  dependency  movement, 
plus  those  data  summarized  by  Argyle  (1958,  1964)  that 
youth  join  groups  to  enhance  their  self-image,  suggest  an 
opposite  prediction. 

Anotlier  area  where  change  is  often  predicted  for  con- 
verts is  self-esteem  or  improved  self-concept  (see  Dittes, 
1969;  and  B.  E.  Jones,  1970,  for  summaries).  The  first 
extensive  survey  of  conversion  led  Starbuck  (1899)  to  as- 
sume that  conversion  was  primarily  an  unselfing  process. 

To  examine  the  evidence  from  Tables  3 and  4 on  Q3  (Low  in- 
tegration vs.  High  self-concept  control)  equivocal  results 
appear.  A number  of  the  studies  show  great  fluctuation 
(due  to  mood?)  in  relation  to  self- evaluative  questions 
(Lentz,  1934;  Neprash,  1936;  M.  Smith,  1933),  but  low  fluc- 
tuation was  found  in  relation  to  intimate  self  questions 
(Barley,  1938).  Cattell  (1950b)  summarizes  the  research 
showing  increased  self-confidence  from  mid-adolescence  on- 
ward, but  in  the  Feldman  and  Newcomb  (1969)  collegiate  sur- 
vey, two  studies  saw  an  increase  in  self-esteem  and  one  a 
decline.  Barton,  Cattell  and  Vaughn  (1973)  matched  a work- 
iriR  population  of  youth  with  collegiates  over  four  years 
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and  found  the  college  experience  led  to  an  increase  in  Q3, 
but  the  workers  declined.  Equivocalness  of  results  limits 
the  predictableness  of  change  on  self-confidence. 

Closely  connected  with  self-concept  is  guilt-prone- 
ness.  A person  high  on  scale  0 (Self-assured  vs.  Apprehen- 
sive) seems  guilt  prone.  Since  a number  of  observations 
found  guilt  an  essential  part  of  conversion  (see  summaries 
in  Argyle,  1958  ; Dittes,  1969;  B.  E.  Jones,  .1970),  if  for- 
giveness were  a reality,  then  0 should  decline  (Menninger, 
1973)  . On  the  other  hand,  some  suggest  conversion  makes 
one  more  sensitive  to  sin--C.  E.  M.  Joad  (1952)  for  ex- 
ample, was  a skeptic  and  professor  of  psychology  but  was 
converted;  becoming  a Christian  led  to  an  increase  in  con- 
cern over  his  personal  evil.  Also  Vincent  (1956)  found 
those  firmer  in  faith  were  higher  in  sensitivity  to  and 
avoidance  of  sin.  So,  prediction  of  change  is  precarious 
in  the  light  of  differential  data. 

Conservatism  (Qj^-)  has  often  been  found  to  relate  to 
religiosity  (see  Tables  2 through  4).  But  Kildahl's  (1957) 
seminarians  who  were  converted  were  not  more  conservative 
than  those  who  grew  into  their  Christian  position.  McClain 
(1970)  found  a complex  curvilinear  relationship  between  Qj 
and  church  attendance.  Whether  religion  attracts  conserva- 
tive people  who  are  tolerant  of  traditional  difficulties  or 
creates  such  is  an  empirical  question.  The  survey  of  Feld- 
man and  Newcomb  (1969)  found  nine  studies  of  collegians 
showing  movement  ax\ray  from  conservatism  and  none  becoming 
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more  conservative.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  by  Parker 
1.19/1)  four  studies  indicated  that  the  move  away  from  con- 
servatism in  collegians  actually  started  in  high  school. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  Young  Life  are  not  politically  con- 
servative, although  theologically  conservative,  so  one  hesi- 
tates predicting  increased  conservatism  as  a function  of 
conversion. 

One  study  suggests  other  areas  of  change  as  a result  of 
Christian  experience.  Ruble  (1971)  had  students  in  a Chris- 
tian college  and  a state  university  nominate  "highly  normal" 
peers.  When  the  highly  normal  students  from  the  two  cam- 
puses were  compared,  those  from  the  Christian  campus  were 
more  reserved  (A-),  humble  (E-),  sober  (F-),  conscientious 
(G+) , conservative  (Qj-),  and  controlled  (Q3+)  than  the  more 
outgoing,  assertive,  happy-go-lucky,  expedient,  experiment- 
ing, and  casual  mature  university  population.  Since  E,  Qi , 
and  Qj  have  already  been  discussed  and  found  fluctuant,  as 
we  look  at  A,  F,  and  G we  also  see  equivocal  findings.  Cat- 
tell  (1950b)  describes  extensive  change  variation  on  A and 
F due  to  different  subcultural  influences.  Although  G may 
Increase  in  middle  adolescence  (Coan,  1966),  Feldman  and 
Newcomb  (1969)  found  three  studies  where  collegians  declined 
in  superego  strength  and  one  study  was  equivocal. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  equivocal  data  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  specify  on  ^^^hich  dimensions  (or  direction)  change 
will  take  place.  Since  there  are  developmental  changes  of 
personality  clearly  indicated  in  the  data  it  is  necessary 
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to  provide  corxtrol  groups  to  distinguish  between  matura- 
tional  changes  and  experimental  change.  Since  there  is 
evidence  that  new  group  experience  may  change  participant's 
personality  (e.g.,  A and  F fluctuation  due  to  different 
subcultures--Cattell,  1950b),  it  is  hypothesized  (#3)  that 
there  will  be  personality  change  as  a function  of  Chris- 
tian conversion  when  compared  with  control  groups. 


Reorganization  of  Personality 
It  is  a general  testimony  of  many  youth  and  adult  con- 
verts that  "everything  changes"  (e.g.,  Mitchell,  1966). 

This  response  pattern  may  be  a phenomenological  view  due 
more  to  reorganization  of  personality  than  radicalness  of 
change.  Several  discussants  of  conversion  have  stressed 


the  reorganization  aspect  of  conversion(e.g. , Perm,  1959; 
Grensted,  1952;  Strunk,  1962;  and  B.  E.  Jones,  1970). 

James  (1902)  first  brought  to  the  psychological  world  the 
concept  of  the  unifying  effect  of  religious  experience. 
Jung's  (1933,  1948)  concept  of  individuation  has  been  linked 
to  the  integrative  qualities  of  religious  conversion  (see 


especially  the  discus 
1964;  Cox,  1959;  and 
the  integrative  role 


sions  on  individuation  by  Goldbrunner 
B.  E.  Jones,  1970).  Allport  looks  at 
of  salvation  like  this: 


9 


Integration  does  not  require  a completed  view  of  life. 
In  fact,  completed  achievements  leave  us  hollow  and  at 
loose  ends.  It  is  only  the  unfinished  tasks  that  inte- 
grate and  motivate.  Perceiving  this  fact,  Goethe  in- 
sisted that  personal  salvation  lies  always  in  the  striv- 
ing to  achieve,  never  in  mere  attainment.  You  recall 
Faust's  wager  with  Mephisto.  If  ever  in  the  course  of 
life's  quest  Faust--the  epic  prototype  of  Man--should  be 
satisfied,  should  say,  "Hold,  thou  art  so  fair,"  then 
might  Mephisto  take  his  soul.  But  it  was  Faust,  with 
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his  insatiable  hunger  for  more  and  more  experience  and 
knowledge,  who  won  the  wager  and  with  it  his  salvation. 
That  which  is  ever  not  quite  fulfilled  is  best  able  to 
hold  the  attention,  guide  effort,  and  maintain  unity. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  religion  qualifies  as  an  in- 
tegrative agent  par  excellence.  Precisely  because  reli- 
ous  accomplishment  is  always  incomplete,  its  cementing 
character  in  the  personal  life  is  therefore  all  the 
greater.  (Allport,  1950,  p.  93.) 

A clinical  evaluation  by  Christensen  (1963,  1965)  of 
conversion  has  employed  reintegration  as  the  major  taxonomy 
for  unacceptable  unconscious  anger.  His  analysis  of  adoles- 
cents led  him  to  hypothesize  four  types  of  solutions  for 
psychic  stress  by  conversion: 

(1)  reintegration  of  the  ego  with  maturation;  (2)  reinte- 
gration at  the  previous  level  of  function;  (3)  reintegra- 
tion at  a less  optimum  level  of  function;  (4)  no  reinte- 
gration. It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  in  each  case 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  reintegrate,  whether  it  is 
successful  or  not.  (Christensen,  1965,  p.  28.) 

In  the  light  of  the  above  analyses,  it  is  hypothesized 
(#4)  that  there  will  be  differential  reorganization  of  per- 
sonality characteristics  and  attitudes  not  observed  in  con- 
trol groups.  Reorganization  will  be  m.easured  by  factor 
analysis  of  change  scores. 

Mental  Health  and  Conversion 

Since  Freud's  (1928,  1957)  ascription  that  the  true  be- 
liever accepting  the  universal  neurosis  of  religion  spares 
him  the  formation  of  a personal  neurosis,  the  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  mental  health  and  religion  has  ex- 
panded (e.g.,  Weatherhead,  1954;  Meehl.  et  al . , 1958  ; Mov\f- 
rer,  1961;  Stark,  1971).  Freud's  negative  analysis  of  re- 
ligion not  only  included  the  forces  of  unconscious  guilt  or 
reaction  formation  to  control  aggression,  but  also  his  func- 
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tional  analysis  of  Feuerbach's  idea  of  God  being  a projec- 
tion of  the  person.  He  also  held  personal  invective  against 
religion's  restricting  science.  Walters  says: 

When  Williams  James  enlarged  religious  experience  to  in- 
clude religious  pathology,  and  Freud  extended  psychopatho- 
logy to  include  religion,  the  boundaries  between  normal 
and  pathologic  were  submerged  in  the  process.  In  conse- 
quence, the  psychology  of  religion  has  come  to  appear  as 
a melange  of  health  and  disease  without  reliable  criteria 
to  tell  which  is  which.  (Walters,  1964,  p.  32.) 

Freud's  view  so  influenced  contemporary  psychotherapy,  Feni- 
chel  (1941)  suggested  that  the  effect  of  a successful  psycho- 
therapy is  to  reduce  the  patient's  religiosity,  but  Meehl 
(1959)  questioned  this  cryptomissionary  approach. 

Negative  views  of  religion  and  mental  health  have  more 
recently  been  propagated  by  Fromm^^  (e.g.,  1950,  1955)  and 
Ellis  (1970,  n.d.).  Although  Fromm  distinguishes  more  care- 
fully betv/een  regressive  and  humanistic  religion  than  Freud, 
the  implication  is  that  most  of  the  traditional  religions 
are  regressive.  Furthermore,  clarification  of  the  specific 
content  of  humanistic  religion  is  lacking.  Ellis,  however, 
is  more  evangelistic  in  his  fervor  at  tagging  the  religious 
as  neurotic.  He  arbitrarily  redefines  religion's  core  as 
"some  kind  of  faith  unfounded  on  fact"  (Ellis,  1970,  p.  1 of 
reprint)  and  pontificates  that  "virtually  all  the  commonly 
accepted  goals  of  emotional  health  are  antithetical  to  a 
truly  religious  viewpoint"  (ibid. ) . Since  a number  of 

14.  A protestant  critique  of  Fromm's  views  up  to  the  1960's 
may  be  found  in  Glen  (1966). 
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Ellis'  (1962)  "irrational  ideas"  are  closely  connected  to 
religious  teaching,  Meehl's  (1966)  critical  study  of  five  of 
these  ideas  raises  questions  about  the  psychological  univer- 
sality of  the  implications  of  Ellis'  position.  But  more 
careful  analyses  of  psychopathological  links  to  religion 
need  research.  A number  of  authors  (e.g.,  Weatherhead, 

1954;  iMeehl,  e t a 1 . , 1958)  recognize  that  where  religion  is 
popular,  religious  manifestations  in  abnormality  will  be 
evident . 

Several  theorists  have  linked  "sin"  with  mental  ill- 
ness (Mowrer,  1961;  Menninger,  1973),  implying  either  the 
lack  of  sin  or  forgiveness  for  sin  may  mean  health.  Oates 
has  a theory  that 

idolatry  is  the  distinctly  religious  component  in  mental 
illness.  There  are  many  other  components,  but  idolatry 
--of  parents,  children,  success,  etc. --is  the  religious 
dimension  of  mental  illness.  The  collapse,  distortion, 
evaporation,  or  decay  of  one's  idol  produces  a failure 
of  nerve,  a withdrawal  into  fantasy,  and/or  a loss  of 
hope.  A mental  patient  who  has  always  perceived  him- 
self as  a perfectly  righteous  person,  religious  in  every 
way,  and  idolized  his  image  of  himself  as  a perfect  per- 
son "comes  apart"  when  that  finite  object  of  his  loyalty 
which  he  has  absolutized  and  given  ultimate  concern  fails 
him.  . . . The  possibilities  of  a reorganization  of  the 
self  around  the  true  and  living  God  are  high  at  this 
point,  if  the  person  has  the  right  kind  of  spiritual 
direction,  undergirding  and  community  support.  Possi- 
bilities of  his  reorganizing  his  life  around  fantasy, 
despair,  or  persecution  are  equally  high  without  this 
adequate  spiritual  direction,  undergirding  and  community 
support.  In  the  first  instance  one  is  likely  to  encoun- 
ter a radical  religious  conversion.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, he  is  likely  to  encounter  a mental  collapse  and 
need  psychiatric  help.  (Oates,  1966,  p.  48.) 

Although  criticized  by  some  psychologists  of  religion 
(e.g..  Havens,  Ed.,  1968),  one  learning  theorist,  Mowrer, 
espoused  a radical  connection  between  conversion  and  psycho- 
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pathology.  He  says: 

Where  neurosis  or  psychosis  is  purely  functional  (as  it 
usually  is),  the  individual,  I believe,  always  has  a hid- 
den history  of  serious  misconduct  which  has  not  been 
adequately  compensated  and  "redeemed."  And  if  this  be 
so,  then  confession,  expiation,  and  "a  new  life  in 
Christ"  (or  some  equivalent  type  of  conversion)  have 
a practical  pertinence  which  far  exceeds  the  bounda- 
ries behind  which  some  theologians  have  attempted  to 
hold  them.  (1961,  p.  57) 

Jung's  theory  of  personality,  in  contrast  with 
Freud's,  finds  normative  aspects  of  religion  help  the 
individual  to  contact  his  innermost  being  and  prevent 
certain  kinds  of  abnormality  (Jung,  1938,  1958).  Since 
many  of  Jung's  ideas^^  are  hard  to  operationalize,  and 
since  most  of  the  theoretical  magnifications  of  the 
religious-pathology  hypothesis  were  enlarged  in  a clinical 
context,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  studies  in  more 
normal  contexts  to  clarify  any  relationships.  As  one 
observes  the  various  theories  and  evidence  listed  in 
Table  5,  it  appears  that  equivocal  results  are  presented  in 
relation  to  the  religious-pathology  hypothesis.  Many  stud- 
ies do  show  objective  relations  between  poor  mental  health 
and  religion.  Funk  (1955),  for  example,  found  religious 
conflict  to  be  positively  correlated  with  anxiety  (MAS) , 


15.  Evaluations  of  Jung's  views  from  different  religious 
positions  may  be  found  in  Cox  (1959),  Dawson  (1949),  Gold- 
brunner  (1964),  Hostie  (1957),  Schaer  (1950),  ^ V.  White 
(1953) . 
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TABLE  5 

Some  evidence  and  theories  of  the  possible  relationship 
between  religion,  variously  defined  and  measured,  and 
mental  health,  variously  defiPed  and  measured, 
which  could  form  a base  for  conversion  or 
reflect  change  due  to  conversion. 


Source 


Evidence  or  theories 


Starbuck  (1899) 

James  (1902) 

Ames  (1910) 

Freud  (1928) 

Jung  (1933,1938) 
Boisen  (1936) 


Allport  (1937, 
1950) 


Cattell  (1938, 
1950b) 


Cattell  (1950a)Z 

Fromm  (1950) 

Weatherhead 

(1954)Z 

Hovland, Janis  § 
Kelley  (1953) 

Salzman  (1953, 
1966) 

Ausubel  (1954)Z 


Converts  more  likely  to  undergo  mental 
crises  than  those  who  grew  into 
Christianity. 

Conversion  aids  many  unhealthy  to  im- 
prove integration. 

Conversion  reduces  anxiety. 

Religion  is  a universal  obsessional 
neurosis . 

Individuation  (^conversion)  aids  mental 
health;  religion  is  necessary  adjunct 
to  therapy. 

Psychopathology  (^  conversion)  develops 
as  failure  to  unify  personality  on  a 
socially  acceptable  basis,  which  con- 
version helps  integrate. 

Mental  health  is  facilitated  by  mature 
religious  faith;  ego  strength  is  as- 
sisted by  religious  motivations. 

Religion  satisfies  basic  infantile  de- 
pendent attitudes  to  the  parent  image 
in  the  unconscious,  a group  obses- 
sional neurosis  for  the  discharge  of 
guilt,  5 sublimations  for  repressed 
libido . 

Mental  disorders  rise  steeply  in  ado- 
lescence. 

Regressive  religion  hinders  mental 
heal th . 

Mixed  relations  between  religion  ^ men- 
tal health. 

Ss  with  fixed  neurotic  symptoms  tended 
to  be  less  persuasible  than  control 
groups . 

Many  conversions  are  dissociative  reac- 
tions 5 may  lead  to  psychosis. 

Intimate  6 confidential  relationships 
with  parents  correlated  with  good 
ad j us  tment . 
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Butler  Haigh 
(1954)=*' 


Dymond  (1954a^b)* 


Grummon  § John 
(1954)* 

Rogers  (1954)* 


■ Allen  (1955) 


Broen  (1955, 
1956,1957) 

Funk  (1955) 


Oates  (1955, 
1971,1973)1 


Ranck  (1955) 


Cattell(1957,1973) , 
Cattell  § Scheier 
(1961)  ^ Pressey 

Kildahl  (1957, 
1963,1965) 


Parker  3 St.John 
(1957) * 


Sargant  (1957) 


Argyle  (1958, 
1964)E 


TABLE  5 (continued) 


Closer  self-ideal  Q-sort  correlation 
after  improvement  due  to  therapy  (6+ 
interviews)  ^ less  discrepancy. 

Therapy  helped  patients  improve  on  Q- 
sorts  4 TAT. 

Therapy  helped  ^s  on  psychoanalytic 
ratings . 

Friends  judged  improved  clients  after 
therapy  as  more  mature  in  opposition 
to  unimproved. 

Religious  authoritarianism  unrelated  to 
MMPl  8 MAS. 

Religiosity  correlated  positively  with 
MMPI  Pa,  L,  ^ Pt,  but  negatively  with  D. 

High  anxious  Ss  have  more  religious 
doubts  ^ guilt,  but  MAS  was  unrelated 
to  orthodoxy,  religious  preference, 
belief  in  a philosophy  of  life  other 
than  religious,  hostility  to  religion, 
or  change  of  religious  attitudes  dur- 
ing college. 

Anxiety  reduced  in  a redemptive  Chris- 
tian fellowship;  religion  ^ mental 
illness  show  mixed  relations  v/ith  com- 
plex interactive  patterns. 

Religiosity  unrelated  to  measures  of 
psychological  adjustment. 

Generally  anxiety  § neuroses  reduce  with 
age,  especially  across  adolescence. 

Kuhlen  (1957)Z* 

Seminarians  converted  shov\fed  higher  MMPI 
Hy  than  those  with  gradual  religious 
growth . 

Ss  in  individual  therapy  improved  in  ad- 
justment = a group  therapy  + prayer  on 
life's  issues;  but  a prayer  alone 
group  showed  no  improvement. 

Conversion  is  = hysteric  neurotic  break- 
down . 

Emotionally  disturbed  were  more  apt  to 
be  converted  than  the  well  adjusted; 
but  there  is  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  religion 
ever  causes  or  prevents  mental  disor- 
ders; but  certain  religious  beliefs 
reduce  anxiety. 
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Brown  Lov\'e 
(1951) 


W.H. Clark  (1958)E 


Linn  5 Schwartz 
(1958)E 

Spilka  (1958) 


Meehl , Klann , Schmie- 
ding , Breimeier , 8 
Schroeder- Slomann 

Hunt , Ewing, La 
Forge, § Gilbert 
(1959)* 

Janis  5 Field 
(1959) 


Schachter  (1959) 


Wright  (1959) 


Rokeach  (1960) 

Rokeach  ^ Kemp 
(1960) 

Allport  (1961) 
Godin  (1961) 

Hiltner  8 Colston 
(1961) * 

Mowrer  (1961) 
Scott  (1961)Z 


TABLE  5 (continued) 


No  difference  between  believers  6 non- 
believers on  social  adjustment;  but 
some  mixed  results  for  males  on  MMPI 
Hy , L,  5 D;  male  nonbelievers  were 
more  anxious  than  male  believers. 

Mixed  relations  between  religion  § 
health,  but  conversion  relates  to 
therapeutic  improvement. 

Conversion  often  is  psychological  re- 
gression at  its  extreme--a  retreat 
from  reality  pathologically. 

Ethnocentric  religious  were  more  anxi- 
ous, unstable,  ^ rigid  than  nonethno- 
centric . 

Faith  may  assist  in  the  mastery  of 
maladaptiveness . 

(1958)  ; 5 Meehl  (1959) 

Anxiety  declines  after  therapy  (5  to 
100+  sessions) . 

No  relationship  existed  between  per- 
suasibility  6 permanent  neurotic 
symptoms;  but  high  test  anxiety  was 
related  to  persuasibility . 

Expressed  anxiety,  dependency,  ^ ac- 
ceptance of  psychotherapy  are 
closely  related. 

Mixed  results  found  between  adjustment 
§ religious  certainty  or  orthodoxy; 
but  essentially  no  relationship  be- 
tween religious  scales  ^ emotionality. 

Formal  religious  affiliates  were  more 
anxious  than  informal  affiliates. 

Protestant  § Catholic  collegians  more 
anxious  than  nonbelievers. 

Brainwashing  creates  dread. 

Little  evidence  that  religion  serves 
mental  health. 

Sane  therapis t effected  comparable  ad- 
justments in  church  setting  as  in  uni- 
versity counseling  center. 

Conversion  potentially  health  producing. 

No  scientific  studies  show  religion  cap- 
able of  serving  mental  health. 
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TABLE  5 (continued) 

Schein,  Schneier,^ 
Barker  (1961) 

L.B. Brown  (1962) 

Thought  reform  creates  anxiety. 

Religiosity  not  associated  with  anxi- 
ety 5 neuroticism;  religious  vari- 
ables are  orthogonal  to  personality 
variables;  nonchurch  members  were 
more  anxious  than  church  members. 

Carney  (1962) 

Generally  positive  correlation  between 
religion  § CPI  measures  of  well  being. 

Kleiner , Tuckman  ^ 
Lavell  (1962) 

Religious  group  differences  on  mental 
illness  were  due  largely  to  social 
status . 

Martin  ^ Nichols 
(1962) 

MMPI  Pa,  L,  § Mf  showed  equivocal  rela- 
tionships with  religious  beliefs, 
trend  to  lack  of  relationship. 

K.  E .Johnson 
(1963)* 

After  participation  in  a spiritual 
growth  group  (26  weeks)  Ss  showed 
positive  growth  on  4 indices,  espe- 
cially in  those  with  open  belief  sys- 
tems, strong  egos  ^ motives  to  change. 

Stanley  (1963b) 

Fundamentalism  correlates  with  conver- 
sion, but  not  with  neuroticism. 

Weiss , Raws on , ^ 

Pasaminick  (1963) 

Speed  of  agreement  was  function  of  both 
argument  strength  ^ dispositional 
anxiety  (MAS) . 

Jrakeford  (1964)E 

Mixed  relations  exist  between  religion 
§ health;  yet  conversion  should  re- 
duce anxiety. 

Lewinsohn  ^ 

Nichols  (1964)* 

Stanley  (1964) 

Hospitalized  patients  declined  in  anxi- 
ety after  psychotherapy. 

Negative  correlation  between  neuroticism 
§ conversion  among  seminarians;  no 
relationship  between  neuroticism  § 
fundamentalism. 

Walters  (1964)Z 

Although  mixed  relations  between  reli- 
gion 5 health,  there  is  need  to  dis- 
tinguish more  carefully  between  nor- 
mal 6 abnormal  religious  experience. 

Cooley  5 Hutton 
(1965)* 

Converts  during  a week  at  Baptist  youth 
camp  shovsred  decline  in  anxiety  (IPAT), 
but  the  hypothesis  that  the  most  anx- 
ious would  be  converted  was  unsup- 
ported. 

Draper  (1965)E 

No  evidence  of  personality  change  re- 
sulting from  conversion. 
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TABLE  5 (continued) 

Rickels , Cat tell , 
MacAfee  ^ Hes- 
bacher  (1965)* 

Roberts  (1965) 

Neurotics  after  therapy  showed  reduced 
anxiety . 

Sudden  converts  to  the  same  faith  as 
their  parents  were  heigher  in  neuro- 
ticism  than  those  converted  suddenly 
to  a different  faith,  or  slow  converts. 

Segal  5 Weiss 
(1965) 

High  religious  participants  showed 
higher  mental  health  than  lower  par- 
ticipants . 

Laughrun  (1968) 

Religious  resources  provided  a source 
of  emotional  stability  § therapeutic 
change . 

Lowe  6 Braaten 
(1966) 

Religious  interest  is  an  expression  of 
social  interest;  a decline  in  religi- 
ous interest  ^ in  personality  organi- 
zation parallel  each  other. 

Sanford  (1966)* 
Webster  (1967) 

Seniors  more  neurotic  than  freshmen. 

Fundamental  seminarians  were  lower  in 
psychological  health  than  nonfunda- 
mental; the  general  religious  popula- 
tion were  more  unhealthy  than  the 
nonreligious . 

Institute  for  So- 
cial Research 
(1967) 

Keene  (1967) 

Campus  religious  groups  differ  in  per- 
ception of  perceived  opposition  from 
the  university. 

Religious  groups  differ  on  neuroticism/ 
adaptation . 

Nichols  (1967)* 

During  college  merit  scholars  declined 
in  anxiety,  guilt,  sociableness,  6 
conventional  morality. 

Perry  (1967) 

Five  religious  groups  ^ nonbelievers  did 
not  differ  on  anxiety  (IPAT). 

Stewart  (1967)Z 

Adolescents  are  vulnerable  to  stress  6 
anxiety. 

Wright  5 Cox 
(1967) 

Religiosity  ^ sociability  were  posi- 
tively correlated;  liberals  with  lower 
religious  certainty  were  better  ad- 
justed in  personal  relations. 

J. Allison  (1968) 

People  with  more  intense  conversion  ex- 
periences showed  a greater  capacity 
for  regressive  experiences  of  an  adap- 
tive nature. 

Bender  (1968) 

No  difference  on  anxiety  by  church  atten- 
ders  or  not  after  25  years  for  college 
graduates . 
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TABLE  5 (continued) 


Bohrnstedt,  Bor- 
gatta,§  Evans 
(1968) 

Erikson  (1968) 


Havens  (1968) E 


Meredith  (1968) 


Williams  4 Cole 
(1968) 

Biase  q DeLeon 
(1969) 

Boyer  (1970) 
Dittes  (1969)Z 

Feldman  § New- 
comb (1969)E* 


Rokeach  (1969) 


Sanua  (1969)E 

Ellis  (1970,n.d.) 

K.D. Glass  (1970, 
1971) 

B.E. Jones  (1970)E 


Lindenthal , Myers , 
Pepper, § Stern 
(1970) 


Oswald  (1971) 

Vaughn  (1970)* 

Bednar  § Lawlis 
(1971)E* 


Negative  relations  on  MMPI  D,  Hy,  Pd, 

M£,  Sc,  ?,  § F with  conventional  re- 
ligiosity; groups  differ. 

Organized  religion  is  a powerful  source 
for  wholeness. 

Religion  ^ mental  health  showed  mixed 
results . 

Little  evidence  of  the  role  of  reli- 
gion in  tension  reduction. 

Religious  were  less  anxious  on  all  6 
pathological  measures. 

Encounter  groups  reduce  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, 5 hostility. 

Conversion  related  to  MMPI  Hy. 

Mixed  results  of  religions'  relation  to 
health. 

Sixteen  studies  of  collegians  showed 
less  pathological  characteristics 
over  4 years,  one  saw  an  increase,  ^ 

3 gave  mixed  results. 

Negative  relationship  between  some 
Christian  values  ^ indicators  of 
social  compassion. 

Mixed  results  regarding  mental  health  ^ 
religiosity . 

Religion  is  mental  illness. 

Religious  groups  differed  on  MAS;  trend 
that  high  belief  ^ practice  showed 
less  anxiety  than  lower. 

Anxiety  precedes  conversion,  but  de- 
clines after. 

Twenty  measures  of  psychopathology  were 
negatively  correlated  with  church  affi- 
liation, attendance,  ^ with  increased 
attendance  during  crisis;  but  posi- 
tively related  to  reported  prayer 
during  crisis. 

Personal  integration  correlated  posi- 
tively with  conservative  beliefs-- 
liberals  more  anxious. 

Seminarians  increased  in  MMPI  Pt  ^ Mf 
(2  to  10  years ) . 

Strong  evidence  (38  studies)  group  ther- 
apy could  be  effective  in  psychologi- 
cal improvement. 
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TABLE  5 (continued) 

Parker  (1971) E 

Mixed  relations  seen  between  anxiety  ^ 
religion  for  college  students. 

Spellman , Basket t , 
5 Byrne  (1971) 

Sudden  converts  were  more  anxious  than 
those  having  gradual  religious  deve- 
lopment § nonbelievers,  who  were 
similar . 

Spilka  5 Werme 
(1971)E* 

Religion  attracts,  reduces,  increases,  § 
heals  mental  disorder;  it  may  serve  as 
haven  in  psychological  storm  by  pro- 
viding an  outlet  for  abnormality;  it 
can  serve  as  educative  means  for  con- 
ventualizing  the  deviant  ^ helping  him 
find  social  acceptance;  for  some  reli- 
gious demands  increase  psychological 
stress,  for  others  it  serves  as  an  in- 
tegrating force--a  means  of  self- 
actualization. 

Stark  (1971)E 

Religious  commitment  not  necessarily 
more  pathological,  but  the  opposite 
is  true:  Mental  illness  ^ religious 

commitment  are  negatively  related. 

Thouless  (1971)Z 

Religious  movement  is  health  giving  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  reality. 

Nauss  (1972aJ,b)* 

Three  separate  classes  of  seminary  stu- 
dents declined  in  anxiety  § neuroses 
over  3 to  4 years  training. 

Frank  (1973)E 

Many  who  seek  therapy  are  similar  to  re- 
ligious converts,  showing  spiritual 
malaise  or  existential  anxiety--a 
sense  of  estragement  ^ isolation.  The 
more  hysterical  are  probably  more  con- 
vertible; the  more  persuasible  have  a 
lower  anxiety  threshold. 

Lieberman, Yalom, § 
Miles  (1973a^b)* 

Encounter  groups  effect  differential 
health  change  over  time;  when  compared 
with  individual  therapy,  encounter 
groups  saw  more  casualties. 

Menninger  (1973) 
Haan  (1974)E* 

Reduction  of  sin  aids  mental  health. 

Coping  Ss  were  more  optimally  adjusted 
than  Defenders,  High-ego,  or  Low-ego 
groups;  disequilibrium,  reorganizaticn, 
5 ascendancy  of  cognitive  functions 
characterized  adolescence  of  the  Cop- 
ers but  not  the  other  ego  groups  for 
Ss  evaluated  in  junior-high,  senior- 
Kigh,  5 at  age  37. 

I=Summary  of  studies. 


*=Longitudinal  studies. 
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but  anxiety  was  unrelated  to  five  other  religious  sub- 
scales employed.  Broen  (1955,  1956)  found  religiosity  cor- 
related positively  with  MMPI  Pa,  L,  'and  Pt,  but  negatively 
with  D.  Several  studies  saw  positive  relations  between 
conversion  and  maladaptiveness  (Kildahl,  1957;  Boyer,  1970; 
Spellman,  Basket,  ^ Byrne,  1971),  but  Stanley  (1964)  found 
a negative  correlation  between  neuroticism  and  conversion 
among  seminarians.  Stark  (1971)  evaluates  research  to  con- 
clude that  religious  commitment  correlated  negatively  with 
mental  illness.  Since  most  studies  relating  religiosity 
and  adjustment  are  correlational  and  post  hoc,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  whether  certain  abnormal  traits  may  provide 
a leverage  to  conversion,  or  whether  adjustment  change  re- 
sults from  conversion. 

Under  the  hypothesis  that  the  most  anxious  Baptist- 
youth  campers  would  be  converted  during  a week  of  camping, 
Cooley  5 Hutton  (1965)  longitudinally  tested  the  youth  for 
anxiety  (IPAT),  but  the  results  were  unsupported.  However, 
converts  did  reduce  significantly  more  in  anxiety  than  the 
other  campers.  Several  longitudinal  studies  have  shown 
significant  decline  in  m.aladj us tment  for  participants  in 
spiritual  growth  groups  (Parker  § St.  John,  1957;  K.  E.  John- 
son, 1963).  Since  Young  Life  Campaigner  groups  often  func- 
tion inductively,  the  studies  under  Carl  Rogers  showing  ad- 
justment changes  due  to  client-centered  therapy  (Rogers  Pj 
Dym.ond,  1954)  may  point  to  similar  change  among  converts. 

At  times  Campaigner  groups  work  like  growth  groups,  so  the 
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ev'idence  of  Biase  and  DeLeon  (1969)  of  reduced  anxiety,  de- 
pression, and  hostility  as  well  as  other  personality  changes 
through  encounter  groups  (Lieberman,  Yalom,6  Miles,  1975a  § 
b)  may  suggest  conversion  changes.  In  the  light  of  these 
data  one  hypothesizes  (#5)  that  conversion  reflects  a de- 
cline in  anxiety  and  neuroticism. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  clinical  variables  is 
one's  optimism  toward  the  future.  Jung's  personality  theoiy 
stresses  that  future  aims  and  aspirations  (teleology)  assist 
personality  change.  George  Kelly  (1955)  finds  man  continu- 
ally changing  through  his  reconstruing  his  world- - change 
will  be  greater  with  the  greater  permeability  of  super- 
ordinate constructs,  thus  man  lives  in  anticipation,  pre- 
dicting and  controlling  the  events  experienced  (G.  A. 

Kelly,  1958)  . With  the  evidence  of  the  role  of  hope  in  im- 
proving those  in  therapy  (Stotland,  1969;  Frank,  1973),  and 
the  data  that  over  one-half  of  the  sudden  converts  experi- 
enced subsequent  joy,  one  predicts  increased  optimism  toward 
the  future  due  to  conversion.  This  is  further  supported  by 
the  Brown  and  Lowe  (1951)  findings  that  believers^^  either 
in  a Bible  college  or  a state  university  were  more  optimis- 
tic regarding  their  future  than  nonbelieving  university 
students.  From  Table  6 a list  of  observations  relevant  to 
religiosity  studies  and  one's  view  of  the  future  are  listed. 
Note  that  an  important  cognitive  element  in  Bandura's  (1974) 

16.  Note,  too,  how  early  Christianity  changed  the  classi- 
cal Greek  meaning  of  hope  (elpis)  from  neutral  expectation 
and  illusory  desire  to  optimistic  trust  and  objective  confi- 
dence, especially  in  the  God  of  hope  (Romans  15:13). 
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TABLE  6 

Some  observations  variously  construed  of  the  experience 
and  change  of  hope  or  optimism  toward  the  future. 


Source 


Observation 


Butler  (1726)  Emulation  is  the  desire  and  hope  of 

equality  with  or  superiority  over 
our  ideals. 


Coe  (1900,1916)  Sudden  converts  to  Christianity  showed 

great  expectation. 

James  (1902)  Saints  have  a sense  of  continuity  of  a 

friendly  power  with  one's  own  life  6 
a surrender  to  it. 

Adler  (1927,  1930)  The  core  personality  tendency  is  to 

strive  for  superiority  or  perfection 
guided  by  fictional  finalism  as  the 
goal. 

(1929)  Over  % of  the  sudden  converts  experi- 
enced subsequent  joy  from  the  expe- 
rience . 

Freudianism  lacks  hope,  which  religion 
provides  for  therapeutic  improvement. 

About  h of  YMCA  youth  think  about  fu- 
ture happiness,  security,  § respon- 
sibility when  alone. 

(1955,  Through  the  choice  correlary  man  lives 
in  anticipation- -he  chooses  that  al- 
ternative for  himself  through  which 
he  anticipates  the  greater  possibi- 
lity for  extension  6 definition  of 
his  system. 

Remmers  6 Radler  About  93%  of  the  U.S.  teenagers  believe 
(1957)  that  things  are  usually  better  than 

they  seem  at  first. 

Brown  6 Lowe  (1951)  Believers  in  Bible  school  § state  uni- 
versity were  more  optimistic  about 
their  future  than  nonbelievers  in 
the  university. 

Erikson  (1964)  Religious  sentiment  may  restore  mature 

hope  to  rescue  adults  from  distantia- 
tion,  stagnation,  despair,  and  disgust. 

Ludwig  (1965)*  Aged  farmers  declined  in  optimism  6 

faith  in  their  future  with  age,  espe- 
cially after  a series  of  crises. 

Stotland  (1969)Z  Change  in  psychotherapy  6 religious  ex- 
perience involves  hope. 


E.  T.  Clark 

Jung  (1933) 
Ross  (1950) 

G.  A.  Kelly 
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TABLE  6 (continued) 

Wiemer  (1969) 

Complex  interrelation  existed  between 
dogmatism,  future  time  perspective, 
6 religious  belief. 

Frank  (1973)E 

Optimism  concerning  the  meaning  of 
existence  often  occurs  after  religi- 
ous conversion  6 successful  psycho- 
therapy . 

Oates  (1973)E 

Effective  religion  teaches  people  how 
to  experience  the  joy  of  life  v^^ith 
hope- - forgiveness  restores  joy  in 
being  human. 

Bandura  (1974) 

Conditioned  reactions  are  largely 
self-activated  on  the  basis  of 
learned  expectations  rather  than 
automatically  evoked.  People  learn 
to  predict  events  ^ summon  up  ap- 
propriate anticipatory  reactions. 

E-Summary  of  studies.  *=Longitudinal  studies. 
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learning  theory  is  that  "conditioned  reactions  are  largely 
self - activated  on  the  basis  of  learned  expectations  rather 
than  automatically  evoked.  The  critical  factor,  therefore, 
is  not  that  events  occur  together  in  time,  but  that  people 
learn  to  predict  them  and  to  summon  up  appropriate  antici- 
patory reactions"  (1974,  p.  859).  Here  Bandura  is  congru- 
ent with  G.  A,  Kelly's  (1958)  view  of  man  anticipating, 
predicting,  and  controlling  his  experience. 

The  Brainwashing- Convers ion  Hypothesis 
Conversion  has  been  likened  to  brainwashing  by  several  wri- 
ters (J.A.C.  Brown,  1963;  Sargant,  1957).  Sargant  especially 
has  stirred  controversy,  for  he  molds  most  evangelists’  me- 
thods into  a Pavlovian  agency.  Change  especially  comes 
through  transmarginal  inhibition  and  resulting  suggestibi- 
lity. On  a more  social-psychological  level,  Frank  (1973), 
too,  has  grouped  common  elements  of  some  evangelists  with 
not  only  thought  reform  but  also  psychotherapeutic  proces- 
ses. Windemiller ' s (1960)  analysis  of  memoirs  of  Eighteenth 
Century  converts  through  revivalists,  such  as  the  Wesleys, 
added  to  the  theoretical  respectability  that  conversion  was 
brainwashing.  Boyer  (1970)  developed  a model  for  personal- 
ity change  that  not  only  included  conversion,  thought  re- 
form, and  psychotherapy,  but  also  the  scientific  revolution! 
Boyer  suggests  that  conversion  arises  when  experiences  are 
encountered  which  cannot  be  fitted  into  one's  current  frame- 
work of  understanding.  Since  processes  of  normal  growth 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  threat  posed  to  the  person's 
organizational  system,  pain  and  stress  leave  the  person 
confused,  full  of  self-doubts,  self-dissatisfied,  and 
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grasping  for  alternative  orientations  to  overcome  one’s 
inadequacies.  Boyer  adds: 

Conversion  is  accomplished  by  overcoming  resistance  to 
change  and  the  accepting  alternative  solution.  After  the 
alternative  is  accepted,  the  person  returns  to  more  nor- 
mal growth  processes.  (Boyer,  1970,  p.  33.) 

Finally,  the  recent  deprogramming  procedures  of  Ted  Patrick 
(Time , 1973)  have  stirred  controversy  in  relation  to  recon- 
versions and  brainwashing. 

Since  a field  survey  of  conversion  is  unable  to  measure 
some  of  the  physiological  variables  Sargant  hypothesizes  are 
influential  in  conversion,  and  since  it  is  not  easy  to  poll 
adolescents  on  the  lack  of  fitting  experience,  are  there 
other  ways  to  test  the  view  that  conversion  is  brainwashing? 
First,  a look  at  variables  which  would  provide  a psychologi- 
cal base  for  conversion  that  is  related  to  brainwashing. 
Sargant  stipulates  that  "among  the  readiest  victims  of 
brainwashing  or  religious  conversion  may  be  the  simple  heal- 
thy-minded extravert"  (1957,  p.  62).  Stanley,  1964,  tested 
this  hypothesis,  and  found  a slightly  positive  correlation 
between  extraversion  and  conversion  on  a post  hoc  basis.  In 
addition  Sargant  agrees  ^^^ith  Pavlov’s  accepting  of  the  old 
Greek  typology  of  choleric,  melancholic,  sanguine,  and 
phlegmatic  personalities.  He  hypothesizes  that  choleric 
and  melancholic  are  the  most  easily  conditionable , thus 
brainwashab le  and  convertible.  If  one  translates  these  four 
personality  types  into  16PF  traits,  one  should  predict  that 
the  choleric- touchy  type  person  would  be  low  either  on 
(more  undisciplined)  or  C (more  easily  upset)  and  that  the 
melancholic  will  be  low  on  F (desurgent)  at  preconversion 
testing- -both  of  these  types  would  be  very  convertible. 
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The  sanguine  (15PF  A+  and  extraversion)  and  the  phlegmatic 
(Q^-)  would  not  be  genetically  inclined  to  conversion. 
Sargant  also  stressed  the  role  of  suggestibility  in  conver- 
sion, so  low  E should  be  in  a premorbid  brainwashing  con- 
dition. 

Secondly,  what  brainwashing- type  personality  changes 
would  one  expect  from  conversion?  Two  very  scholarly  anal- 
yses of  Chinese  thought- ref orm  methods  are  those  of  Lifton 
(1963)  and  Schein,  Schneier,  and  Barker  (1961).  Lifton’s 
clinical  analysis  of  brainvv'ashed  Chinese  prisoners  stressed 
that  they  experienced  a severe  assault  on  the  self,  so  if 
the  effect  were  permanent  one  would  expect  a decline  on  Q^-- 
away  from  high  self-concept  control.  (Sargant  may  agree 
that  Q_  could  be  reduced,  for  his  evaluation  of  the  hysteria 
and  thought  control  observed  in  some  revivals  may  lead  to 
ego  constriction.)  With  the  strong  emphasis  by  the  Chinese 
on  conformity  to  the  group  (e.g.,  adopting  the  people's 
standpoint)  after  social  isolation  either  there  would  be  a 
decline  in  dominance  (E)  to  more  suggestibility  or  in 
from  self-sufficiency  to  group  dependency.  Guilt  (0)  was 
also  accentuated,  so  one  would  predict  greater  guilt-prone- 
ness  (0+) . 

The  Chinese  thought-reformer's  pressure  to  self-condemn 
every  aspect  of  one's  being  expanded  the  reformed's  negative 
identity  (everything  one  was  trying  not  to  be)  and  restric- 
ted the  positive  identity  (all  one  was  trying  to  be).  Thus, 


some  of  the  deepest  meanings  of  one's  life  were  under  attack 
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--basic  morality  (G) . Cattell  (1957,  1973)  has  evidence 
that  G+  is  linked  with  E"  > F-  in  a superego  net- 

work (a  morality  second  order  factor).  If  the  whole  net- 
work changed  by  brainwashing  one  would  expect  G and  to 
decline  while  E and  F should  increase.  The  thought  refor- 
mer's continual  assault  on  one's  ideas  would  create  doubts 
on  one's  own  thinking  (depress  E and  Q2--I0W  self-esteem). 
This  writer  finds  it  hard  to  support  an  increased  F from 
the  moral  onslaught  of  brainwashing,  since  one  would  tend 
to  predict  greater  sobriety.  But  a decline  on  F could  be 
caused  by  a number  of  contexts- -even  an  increased  intellec- 
tual atmosphere. 

The  Schein  et  al . (1961),  analysis  accentuates  Lif- 
ton's  analysis,  especially  stressing  the  guilt- -providing 
at  least  nine  areas  of  guilt,  from  guilt  by  association  to 
guilt  for  incorrect  thoughts.  Social  guilt  would  add  not 
only  to  the  rising  of  0,  but  also  the  decline  on  Q^;  and 
ego--or  identity- -guilt  should  depress  Q^.  All  these  pres- 
sures on  the  reformed  led  to  increased  anxiety  (I)  and  per- 
sonal constriction  (H-).  Allport's  "DDD  theory"  (1961,  p. 
191)  of  thought-reform  parallels  the  above,  for  two  of  the 
three  variables  may  be  measured  in  field  study:  debility, 

dependency  (E-),  and  dread  (anxiety). 

Critics  of  the  brainwashing- conversion  hypothesis  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  types  of  conversion  Sargant  (1957-- 
as  well  as  James,  1902)  described  were  quite  atypical  and 
occasionally  spurious  (Brandon,  1959,  1965;  Christian  Medi- 
cal Fellowship,  1957;  Lloyd-Jones,  1959;  Ramage,  1967).  All 
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critics  recognized  some  revivalists  employed  questionable 
emotional  techniques  to  gain  converts  , but  Bishop  Brandon 
(1959,  1965)  feels  strongly  that  Christians  must  make  sure 
Sargant’s  techniques  be  exploited  for  good  rather  than  allow- 
ing secularism  to  use  the  methods  for  evil. 

A clinical  objection  to  Sargant’s  Pavlovian  ideas  by 
Lloyd-Jones  (1959)  centers  on  the  assumption  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  congruency  between  conditioning  dogs  vs.  con- 
ditioning humans.  Lloyd-Jones  feels  Sargant  neglects  most 
what  makes  man  distinctly  human,  especially  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  He  also  indicates  that  Sargant  explains  too 
much--if  all  mental  processes  are  a result  of  physiological 
conditioning  then  there  is  little  or  no  meaning  to  life,  no 
values,  no  ethics,  no  intellectual  conviction  or  apprehen- 
sion. Lloyd-Jones  accuses  Sargant  of  inconsistency  in  ap- 
plication of  his  o^^m  principles.  For  example,  Sargant  says 
that  the  best  safeguard  against  conversion  is  "a  burning 
and  obsessive  belief  in  some  creed  or  way  of  life"  (Sar- 
gant, 1957,  p.  229);  yet  elsewhere  he  states  that  Saul  of 
Tarsus  was  a likely  candidate  for  conversion  because  of  his 
Strong  convictions  (pp.  105-106).  Historically,  Lloyd-Jones 
feels  Sargant’s  analysis  of  conversion  history  was  too  su- 
perficial and  theologically  naive.  For  example,  Sargant 
often  confuses  statements  of  the  Wesleys  and  Edwards  about 
sanctification  with  conversion.  In  contrast  with  Brandon’s 
recommendations,  Lloyd-Jones  suggests  Christians  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  conditioning  by  communicating  the  Gospel 
through  the  mind  rather  than  emotion. 
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Behaviorist  assumptions  o£  Sargant  are  attacked  by 
Ramage  (1967).  He  cites  the  evidence  of  depth  psychology 
to  undermine  Sargant 's  unwillingness  to  distinguish  betv^^een 
the  brain  and  the  mind.  Ramage  indicates  that  the  belief 
that  conditioning  actually  changes  brain  structure  is  still 
a hypothesis  and  is  not  yet  supportable  as  fact.  Also  ab- 
reactive  release  in  humans  has  little  to  do  with  emotional 
breakdowns  in  dogs.  Ramage  stresses  that  all  brainwashing 
and  manipulative  conversions  are  restrictive,  violating  the 
will--in  contrast,  Christian  conversion  is  liberating,  not 
restrictive,  for  it  allows  a person  to  be  free  as  God  in- 
tended him  to  be. 

This  liberating  view  of  Christian  experience  is  sup- 
ported by  Young  Life  (Cailliet,  1963).  Since  most  of  the 
potential  converts  in  this  study  were  influenced  by  Young 
Life,  and  since  it  is  a volunteer  organization  without  res- 
trictive procedures  of  modern  political  thought  reform  it 
is  hypothesized  (#6)  that  personality  characteristics  con- 
ducive to  brainwashing  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  precon- 
version style  of  converts  more  than  controls,  and  that  per- 
sonality changes  by  converts  will  not  reflect  Chinese 
thought- reform  pressures. 

Conversion,  Unbelief,  and  Attitude  to  Christianity 

Those  who  perceive  themselves  as  being  converted  to 
Christianity  should  increase  their  valuing  of  certain  as- 
pects of  Jesus'  person  and  score  higher  on  Christianity 
subscales  (Hypothesis  #7).  Since  many  converts  before 
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conversion  already  have  a high  view  o£  Christianity,  a ceil- 
ing effect  could  be  seen,  but  it  may  be  that  specific  ques- 
tions or  subscales  on  Christianity  will  show  clear  change. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  to  conversion  were  merely  cultural 
and  not  a maximizing  experience  with  Jesus  (Shoemaker,  1932), 
then  even  low  viev/s  of  belief  would  not  increase. 

If  youth  do  more  positively  value  Christianity,  such 
movement  is  contrary  to  the  general  trend  away  from  tradi- 
tional religious  beliefs  (see  reviews  in  Feldman  § Nev/comb, 
1969,  and  Parker,  1971).  bang  and  Lang  (1961)  assume  that 
'conversion  in  the  face  of  social  trends  away  is  more  than 
opinion  change,  for  it  is  the  revision  of  fundamental  atti- 
tudes which  determines  the  revised  perceptions  of  conver- 
sions. Table  7 records  observations  on  variables  influen- 
tial in  affecting  religious  change  or  resistance  to  change. 
Since  many  high  school  youth  are  unbelievers  and  others  re- 
duce their  value  of  Christianity,  it  is  also  predicted  that 
control  populations  of  nonbelievers  and/or  deconverted  will 
reduce  their  affection  to  Christianity. 

Reduction  of  Dissonance  by  Proselytizing 

Among  the  consistency  theories,  cognitive  dissonance 
has  studied  religious  experience  from  the  inside  of  one 
sect.  The  social  psychologists  (Festinger,  Riecken,  § 
Schachter,  1956)  unobtrusively  joined  a group  whose  leader 
predicted  a cataclysm  on  the  Ll.S.  West  coast.  Although 
there  was  little  or  no  attempt  by  the  group  to  propagate 
for  more  members  prior  to  the  disconf irmation , afterward 
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TABLE  7 

Religious  change  or  resistance  to  religious  change 
and  some  variously  defined  variables. 


Source 

Observation 

Darley  (1938) 

College  students  resist  change  most  re- 
garding opinions  about  intim.ate  self, 
early  religious  training  6 home  values 

Whitely  (1939) 

Religious  value  decreased  slightly  more 
than  other  values  over  college. 

lisager  (1949) 

Reasoning  was  more  important  than  dra- 
matic incidents  in  religious  conver- 
sion; but  political  conversion  saw 
the  opposite. 

Lumsdaine  5 Janis 
(1953)* 

Two-sided  communication  presentation  was 
more  resistant  to  subsequent  attach 
than  one-sided  view. 

E.L. Kelly  (1955) 

After  20  years  adults  increased  in  reli- 
gious values. 

Nelson  (1956)* 

After  14  years  adults  showed  higher  at- 
titude toward  the  church.  God-reality, 
§ God-conduct;  but  lower  Sunday  ob- 
servance. 

Kildahl  (1957, 
1965) 

Sudden  converts  among  seminarians  were 
not  more  conservative  religiously 
than  gradual  developers. 

Pressey  6 Kuhlen 
(1957)E* 

During  adolescence  there  is  decline  in 
religious  values  (specific  beliefs) ; 
but  no  general  increase  in  religious 
problems  or  doubts. 

Remmers  6 Radler 
(1957) 

High  school  Ss  tend  to  become  more  or- 
thodox as  they  progress  through  school 

Vincent  (1957) 

^s  with  a firm  faith  in  God  were  higher 
in  sensitivity  to  § avoidance  of  sin 
than  unbelievers. 

Barkman  (1959) 

Seniors  at  a Christian  college  are  more 
orthodox  than  freshmen. 

Ferman  (1961)* 

Although  college  students  became  less 
theologically  conservative  over  2 
years,  yet  evidence  exists  that  the 
main  liberalization  of  values  occurred 
before  arriving  in  the  university. 

Mob erg  (1962) 

Religious  groups  differ  in  stress  on 
need  for  conversion. 

Stanley  (1963b, 
1964) 

Fundamentalism  correlates  positively 
with  conversion  6 institutionalism. 
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TABLE  7 (continued) 

Freedman  § Sears 
(1965) 

Warning  of  a counter  attitudinal  commu- 
nication increased  resistance  to  per- 
suasion. 

Hites  (1965)* 

Collegians  (4  years)  declined  in  a more 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  pheno- 
mena usually  ascribed  to  God,  were 
less  literal  in  interpreting  reli- 
gion, § increased  in  more  natural 
interpretation  of  the  world. 

Pi Iking ton , Popple- 
ton,  ^ Robertshaw 
(1965)* 

British  students  (2  years)  declined  in 
religious  belief,  church  activity, 
membership  in  religious  societies 
(especially  by  girls,  non-conform- 
ists, § Catholics);  but  little  change 
for  applied  science  ^ medical  stu- 
dents . 

G.E. Allison  (1967) 

Assumes  fundamentalists  were  more 
likely  to  be  converted. 

Billete  (1967) 

Protestants  converting  to  Catholicism 
5 vice  versa  changed  very  little  from 
general  population  views  on  religion, 
but  seemed  merely  to  change  church 
affiliation  to  please  their  spouse, 
whose  religiosity  was  greater  than 
the  convert's  parents’. 

Perry  (1967) 

Religious  groups  differ  on  strength 
of  religious  value. 

M.D. Simmons  (1967) 

Personality  traits  were  asserted  in 
areas  where  the  primary  reference 
group  makes  no  authoritative  pro- 
nouncements § where  neutrality  § 
non- commitment  appear  unlikely. 

Dolby,  Hanson, § 
Strayer  (1968) 

Change  to  religious  liberalism  corre- 
lated with  low  Deference  ^ Abasement, 
5 high  Achievement  ^ Heterosexuality 
for  both  sexes;  females  showed  high 
Exhibition  8 autonomy,  § low  Affili- 
ation ^ Nurturance  with  liberal 
change;  6 males  showed  low  Endurance 
with  change. 

Zuck  § Getz  (1968) 

Feldman  6 New- 
comb (1969)Z* 

Groups  differ  on  religious  § other  values 

Twelve  studies  showed  a decline  to  more 
liberal  (or  less  favorable)  religious 
position  during  college,  while  one 
study  saw  more  conservative  movement; 

§ 9 gave  mixed  results  with  trend  to 
liberalism  8 unfavorableness;  14  oth- 
ers pointed  mostly  to  a decline  in  re- 
ligious interest  or  movement  away  from 
fundamentalism. 
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TABLE  7 (continued) 

Rokeach  (1969) 

Religious,  less  religious,  6 nonreligi- 
ous possess  value  systems  that  are 
different  from  one  another,  especi- 
ally on  salvation  8 forgiving  values. 

Rokeach  (1969) 

Religious  who  value  salvation  high  are 
conservative,  anxious  to  maintain 
status  quo,  6 more  indifferent  to  the 
plight  of  the  black  6 poor. 

Shand,  J.  (1969) 

College  grads  after  20  years  hold  similar 
proportion  of  belief  in  God,  but  they 
increased  in  their  literalness  of  ac- 
ceptance of  Jesus’  life,  death,  8 
resurrection,  6 in  creatorship  of  God. 

K.D. Glass  (1971a8b) 

Six  religious  groups  differ  on  religi- 
ous belief  6 practice. 

Hood  (1972) 

So.  Baptists  were  more  likely  to  report 
religious  experiences  than  American 
Baptists . 

Moberg  jBobzien, 
Leming  8 Zylak 
(1972) 

Rokeach  8 Coch- 
rane (1972) 

Rokeach  6 McLel- 
lan  (1972) 

Evangelicalism  does  not  imply  the  ne- 
cessity of  low  social  concern. 

Value  change  seen  by  either  anonymous 
or  personal  confrontation. 

Self-confrontation  effected  value  8 
behavioral  change. 

Strickland  8 Wed- 
dell (1972) 

Hoge  6 Bender 
(1974)Z* 

Unitarians  were  more  religiously  ex- 
trinsic than  Southern  Baptists. 

After  28  years  Ss  increased  in  religious 
values,  but  tEose  retested  after  19 
years  declined. 

Kahoe  (1974) 

Intrinsic  religiosity  related  to  res- 
ponsibility 8 internal  locus  of 
control,  while  extrinsic  religios- 
ity was  negatively  related  to 
both . 

i;  = Suimiiary  of  studies. 


*=Longitudinal  studies. 
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steps  were  taken  to  reduce  dissonance  by  proselytizing.  By 
inference  the  authors  suggest  that  Jesus'  death  blocked 
the  development  of  his  Messianic  kingdom,  so  the  early 
church  reduced  their  dissonance  over  this  disconf irmation 
by  proselytizing.  Since  contemporary  high  school  students 
who  are  converted  do  so  in  the  face  of  trends  away  from  be- 
lief, then  one  could  predict  that  their  dissonance  would  be 
reduced  by  increased  evangelizing. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  evidence  from  dis- 
sonance research  on  the  learning  of  moral'  values  (Festinger 
8 Freedman,  1964).  The  authors  cite  evidence  of  less  harsh 
treatm.ent  or  lower  reward  for  doing  a proper  moral  act  re- 
sults in  internalization  of  that  behavior  due  to  reduced 
dissonance  for  performing  the  act  than  if  severely  threat- 


17.  Although  early  Christianity  was  discredited  by  the 
authors  through  ther  inference  that  belief  in  Jesus  was 
maintained  in  the  First  Century  in  the  face  of  undesirable 
disconf irmatory  evidence,  these  dissonance  evangelists 
could  be  provided  information  to  suggest  their  own  acti- 
vity involves  dissonance  reduction,  for  a theory  cuts  seve- 
ral ways.  In  the  light  of  increasing  archaeological  evi- 
dence supporting  the  historicity  of  Christian  rootage  (e.g., 
Bruce,  1960;  Blaiklock,  1970),  why  did  the  authors  select 
as  their  source  of  speculation  about  Christianity  a book 
written  in  1929  during  the  peak  of  speculative  criticisms 
of  Christianity  in  the  prescientif ic  days  of  archaeology? 
Furthermore,  the  early  believers  extensively  evangelized 
prior  to  Jesus'  death  because  of  the  evidence  of  Jesus' 
personality  and  teaching  (e.g.,  Luke,  the  doctor-historian, 
records  at  least  four  tours  by  Jesus  and  his  friends  through 
all  of  Galilee's  villages),  in  contrast  is  the  skimpy  data- 
base for  an  the  lack  of  proselytizing  for  the  Lake  City 
sect.  Also,  the  early  church  continued  evangelizing  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  death  because  of  the 
evidential  value  of  Jesus'  resurrection  (Tenney,  1963). 
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ened  or  over- rewarded  for  compliance.  The  field  researcher 
studying  a volunteer  group  like  Young  Life  could  construe 
from  new  converts’  experiences  that  'they  w'ould  now  follow 
the  moral  and  ethical  tenets  of  Christianity  for  personal 
reasons  rather  than  due  to  the  normally  expected  parental 
pressure.  The  converts  then  could  reduce  their  dissonance 
for  their  new  moral  behavior  in  the  Young  Life  context  by 
saying  to  themselves,  ”1  must  be  a moral  person,  since 
there  is  no  parental  force  or  money  requiring  that  I be 
moral."  In  the  light  of  all  consistency  theories,  then  the 
Christian  converts  should  increase  their  witness  to  Chris- 
tianity, for  Jesus  commanded  his  disciples  to  testify  of 
his  life  and  work  (e.g.,  Matthew  28:18-20).  It  is  thus 
hypothesized  (#8)  that  converts  to  Christianity  will  in- 
crease their  conversations  about  Christianity. 

Values  and  Salvation 

Generally  value  researchers  assume  that  values  operate 
at  a deeper  level  and  affect  behavior  in  more  areas  than 
mere  opinion  (Allport,  1961;  Rokeach,  1968b).  One  may  not 
be  sure  when  a subject  responds  to  a religious  belief  item 
whether  his  response  is  a reflection  of  deep  well-formed 
values  or  surface  opinions.  Rokeach  (1968b)  assumes  that 
the  more  central  a belief  the  more  it  will  resist  change. 
Thus,  a differential  commitment  to  Christian  truths  may  be 
reflected  in  absolute  differences  of  rates  of  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  central  the  belief  changed,  the 
more  it  will  affect  other  variables  of  the  person  in  a 
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factor  analysis  of  change  scores.  Since  a study  of  Chris- 
tian experience  will  largely  sample  those  sympathetic  to 
salvation’s  value,  it  is  hypothesized  (#9)  that  the  strength 
of  the  salvation  value  will  be  reflected  in  its  falling  on 
fewer  change  factors  than  other  values.  Alignment  of 

other  values  on  change  factors  should  be  of  theoretical 
interest . 

Religion  and  Dogmatism 

Also  operating  below  the  surface  to  influence  man's 
behavior  is  cognitive  open-  or  closedness.  Rokeach  (1960) 
found  that  open  systems  are  flexible  and  readily  able  to 
assimilate  new  information,  while  closed  systems  are  char- 
acterized by  rigidity  and  authoritarianism.  Rokeach's 
(1956,  1960)  Dogmatism  (D)  scale  has  been  used  to  tap  the 
degree  of  cognitive  closedmindedness,  which  also  correlates 
highly  with  authoritarianism  (Fa--Adorno,  Frenkel-Brunswick, 
Levinson,  ^ Sanford,  1950),  although  the  D-scale  and  Fa- 
scale  tend  to  load  on  different  factors  (Kerlinger  § Ro- 
keach, 1966).  Dogmatism  and  authoritarianism  have  occasion- 
ally correlated  with  religiosity  (especially  fundamentalism, 
e.g.,  Stanley,  1963b),  but  the  nature  of  the  data  led  Stark 
to  conclude  that  "there  is  no  relationship  between  authori- 
tarianism and  various  forms  of  conventional  religious  com- 
mitment" (Stark,  1971,  p.  172).  From  Table  8 one  can  ob- 
serve some  of  the  equivocal  data  which  relate  D and  Fa  to 
religious  experience,  especially  change. 
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TABLE  8 

Some  relationships  of  dogmatism  (D)  and  authori- 
tarianism (Fa)  to  variously  construed  religious 
experience,  especially  change  or  conversion. 


Source 


Evidence 


Christie  (1952)* 

Gordon  ^ Cart- 
wright (1954)* 

Allen  (1955) 

Ranch  (1955) 

Ford  (1956) 


Khanna  (1956) 

Morris  (1956) 

Berkowitz  ^ 
Lundy  (1957) 


Gregory  (1957) 

Katz  jMcClin- 
tock,5  Sar- 
noff  (1957) 

Kildahl  (1957) 
Khanna  (1957) 


After  6 weeks  of  military  trainiing,  in- 
ductees who  were  accepted  either  by 
peers  or  superiors  increased  in  Fa, 
while  those  rejected  showed  no  change. 

No  decrease  in  Fa  nor  Eth®  due  to  ther- 
apy of  clients  in  university  counsel- 
ing center. 

Positive  correlation  existed  between  Fa 
5 religious  Fa. 

Religious  cons^  correlated  positively 
with  Fa  for  seminarians. 

Greater  opinion  changes  regarding  blacks 
occurred  in  high  D liberals  where  the 
persuasive  Communication  was  in  accord 
with  their  pre-existing  opinions  than 
in  high  D nonliberals;  § opinion  change 
occurred  in  low^  D ^s  when  their  persua- 
sive communication  was  opposite  their 
first  views. 

Religiosity  correlated  positively  with 
Eth  and  Fa  (not  curvilinear). 

Religious  groups  differ  on  preferred  val- 
ues of  life. 

^s  low  in  interpersonal  confidence  (IC)  § 
high  Fa  or  complexity  were  more  influ- 
ericible,  especially  by  peers;  but  ^s 
high  in  IC  ^ either  high  in  Fa  or  low  in 
complexity  were  very  inf luencible . 

A modified  Fa  5 Eth  correlated  positively 
with  religion. 

Mid-Fa  Ss  changed  the  most  on  material 
designed  to  give  self- insight . 


Sudden  converts  not  showed  higher  Fa  than 
gradual  religious  developers. 

Religiosity,  Fa,  Eth,  intolerance  of  ambi- 
guity, 5 flexibility  formed  a factor 
orthogonal  to  tolerance  ^ motor  rigid- 
ity . 

No  difference  between  5 religious  groups 
§ nonbelievers  on  dogmatism. 


Perry  (1957) 
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TABLE  8 (continued) 


Argyle  (1958) Z 

M.B. Jones  (1958) 

Linton  q Graham 
(1959) 

Rokeach  (1960) 


Putney  5 Middle- 
ton  (1961) 

Anderson  (1962) 

L.B. Brown  (1962) 


Martin  ^ Nichols 
(1962) 


Siegman  (1962) 


Carmichael  (1963) 
Stanley  (1963a) 
Stanley  (1963b) 
Feather  (1964) 

Stanley  (1964) 

Cline  ^ Richards 
(1965) 

Hites  (1965) 


Though  mixed  results,  religiosity  corre- 
lates with  Fa. 

Positive  correlation  showed  between  Fa  ^ 
religious  values. 

Opinion  changers  5 nonchangers  have 
higher  submissive  Fa  than  negative 
Changers . 

RC  Ss  had  higher  D than  nonbelievers,  who 
were  similar  to  protestants;  D,  Fa  5 
anxiety  factor  together.  The  more  flex- 
ible 5 open  the  cognitive  system  the 
more  receptive  Ss  were  to  new  informa- 
tion. 

Orthodoxy,  Fa,  5 fanaticism  were  all  in- 
tercorrelated  for  adolescents. 

D declines  in  high  school. 

Fa  correlated  with  several  Christian  sub- 
scales 8 with  institutionalism  into  one 
factor.  Nonbelieving  males  (not  fe- 
males) had  lower  Fa  than  religious 
groups . 

Slightly  positive  correlation  seen  be- 
tween a modified  Fa  § religious  belief, 
especially  for  those  with  low  religious 
information . 

In  USA  Fa  personality  unassociated  with 
religious  beliefs  5 practice  (Fa  atti- 
tudes were  associated);  but  in  Israel 
they  were  positively  related. 

Religiosity  correlated  with  D;  groups 
differ . 

Fundamentalist  seminarians  more  con,  cer- 
tain, ^ D than  nonfundamentalists. 

Fundamentalism  correlated  positively  with 
D ^ Fa. 

Religiosity  correlated  positively  with  D 
for  religious  group,  but  not  for  non- 
religious . 

Fundamentalism  8 conversion  correlated 
with  D among  seminarians. 

U § Fa  forms  a separate  factor  than  reli- 
gious factor. 

Fa  correlates  negatively  with  personality 
change,  so  changers  are  less  rigid. 
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TABLE  8 (continued) 


Norman  Miller 
(1965) 

Clock  8 Stark 
(1966) 


Highly  involved  Ss  with  high  D were  most 
resistant  to  a persuasive  communication. 

Religious  dogmatism  correlates  strongly 
with  secular  anti-Semitic  beliefs. 


Webster  (1967) 

Feather  (1967) 

Spaulding  (1968) 
Bohr  (1968) 


Fundamentalist  seminarians  were  more  D 
than  nonfundamentalist;  D correlated 
with  poorer  mental  health. 

D related  to  religious  group  membership 
dependent  on  authority  6 firmly  adher- 
ing to  basic  beliefs. 

Positive  relationship  existed  between 
religion  ^ D. 

D correlated  negatively  with  age  of  vo- 
cational choice  for  nuns,  but  within 
younger  8 older  groups  near  zero  cor- 
relation; positive  correlation  with  Cons. 


Johnson,  Torcivia  A complex  interaction  existed  on  attitude 
8 Poprick  (1968)  change  in  relation  to  Fa  8 credibility. 

Meredith  (1968)  No  evidence  religion  associated  with  D. 


Pallone  8 Banks 
(1968) 

Feldman  8 New- 
comb (1969)Z* 

Dittos  (1969)E 


Ideal - congruent  8 noncongruent  seminar- 
ians did  not  differ  on  Fa. 

Twenty-four  studies  of  collegians  showed 
a decline  in  D 8/or  Fa  during  college; 
one  showed  no  difference. 

Though  mixed,  religion  correlated  with 
high  D 8 Fa. 


Kirtley  8 Hark-  D correlated  with  Cons  8 rejection  of  mi- 
less  (1969)  norities,  but  not  with  neuroticism. 

Sanua  (1969)Z  Mixed  results,  but  religiosity  tends  to 

go  with  Fa. 


Wiemer  (1969) 


K.  D. Glass  (1971a, 
1971b) 

Kilpatrick , Sut- 
ker  8 Sutker 
(1970)Z 


Complex  interrelation  existed  between  D, 
time  perspective  8 religious  belief. 

Religious  groups  differ  on  dogmatism. 

Churchgoers  more  D than  nonchurchgoers; 
RC  8 nonbelievers  less  D than  Jews  or 
protestants;  regional  8 other  differ- 
ences among  religious  seem  to  account 
for  differences  from  other  studies. 


Oswald  (1970) 


Positive  relationship  existed  between  D 
8 Cons. 


No  relation  existed  between  Fa  8 conven- 
tional religiousness;  if  it  does  ex- 
ist, it  is  negative. 


Stark  (1971)Z 
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TABLE  8 (continued) 

Hoge  5 Carroll 
(1973)Z 

Status  concern  8 dogmatism  were  the 

strongest  determinants  of  prejudice;  i 

North  differs  from  South. 

Strickland  ^ 
Weddell  (1972) 

Raschke  (1973) 

Unitarians  less  D than  Southern  Bap- 
tists . 

D was  more  positively  associated  with 
consensual  religiosity  than  with  com- 
mitted religiosity. 

Kahoe  (1974) 

Extrinsic  religiosity  related  to  Fa  ^ D; 
but  Intrinsic  religiosity  unrelated. 

Z-summary  of  studies.  ^Longitudinal  studies. 

§Cons=conservative;  Eth=Ethnocentric . 
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Although  there  are  a large  number  of  studies  that  sup- 
port the  view  that  D relates  to  religiosity,  this  author  has 
more  closely  examined  the  items  of  the  D-scale  and  finds 
that  some  questions  are  biased  against  those  who  would  hold 
to  historic  Christian  beliefs--for  example,  "Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent philosophies  which  exist  in  the  world  there  is  pr ob - 
ably  only  one  which  is  correct."  Merely  holding  to  the 
uniqueness  of  Christianity  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  believer  cannot  be  open  to  new  information  nor  ways  to 
restructure  his  theology.  Some  items  (e.g.,  "Man  on  his 
own  is  a helpless  and  miserable  creature.")  would  be  agreed 
to  by  Christians  if  specific  theological  refinements  were 
salient  (e.g.,  mankind's  sinfulness  and  the  need  for  God  to 
act  in  mankind's  salvation  from  alienation  from  him).  By 
distinguishing  between  a biased  and  non-biased  D-scale,  dif- 
ferential results  maybe  seen  with  religiosity.  It  is  hypo- 
thesized (#11)  that  there  will  be  a higher  proportion  of 
positive  correlations  between  the  Christian-biased  D-scale 
and  Christianity  items  than  between  the  non-biased  D-scale 
and  these  items.  If  these  results  show  effects,  it  may  pro- 
vide some  explanation  why  most  studies  on  D (see  Feldman  ^ 
Newcomb,  1969)  show  longitudinal  decline,  which  effect  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  decline  in  religious  belief  (ibid. ) . 

It  was  assumed  in  advance  that  questions  three,  five,  eleven 
and  sixteen  may  be  biased  against  historic  Christian  teach- 
ings  (items  marked  B in  Appendix  C) . Several  other  ques- 
tions could  be  so  interpreted  if  other  aspects  of  Christian 
truth  were  salient. 
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Prejudice  and  Religion 
Dogmatism  and  Prejudice 

Closely  connected  with  cognitive  closed m indedness  is 
ethnocentrism  (Eth- -Adorno , Frenkel-Brunswick,  Levinson,  6 
Sanford,  1950;  Rokeach,  1960).  A number  of  studies  have 
found  religiosity  related  to  both  some  form  of  prejudice 
(or  Eth,  anti-Semitism,  or  social  distance)  and  authori- 
tarianism (or  dogmatism--e.g. , Khanna,  1956;  Clock  and 
Stark,  1966).  Clock  and  Stark  (1966)  find  the  data  so 
compelling  that  they  postulate  a causal  relationship  be- 
tween religious  dogmatism  and  secular  anti-Semitism.  Dittes 
(1967)  and  Strommen  (1967)  hypothesize  from  the  Clock  and 
Stark  data  that  instead  of  religious  dogmatism  causing  secu- 
lar anti-Semitism,  both  are  caused  by  a personality  variable 
--psychological  authoritarianism.  Under  the  evidence  it  is 
hypothesized  (#12)  that  there  is  a positive  correlation  be- 
tween dogmatism  and  social  distance. 

Social  Distance  and  Religion 

Hypothesis  13  follows  from  the  above  evidence,  that  so- 
cial distance  correlated  with  religiosity.  The  strength  of 
this  prediction  is  weak;  as  one  surveys  the  literature  (see 
Table  9),  there  appear  to  be  equivocal  results.  Some  stu- 
dies found  no  relationship  between  religiosity  and  prejudice 
(e.g.,  Evans,  1952).  A cross-cultural  study  by  Siegman 
(1962)  has  highlighted  that  some  cultures  show  linkages  be- 
tween ethnocentrism,  authoritarianism,  and  religiosity,  but 
others  do  not.  D.  D.  Stein’s  (1966)  validation  of  Rokeach's 
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TABLE  9 

Some  relationships  of  variously  construed  prejudice 
(P),  anti-Semitism  (AS),  or  social  distance  (SD) 
to  religious  experience,  especially  change  or 


conversion. 

Source 

Evidence 

Gough  (1951) 
Evans  (1952) 

Religiosity  associated  with  prejudice. 

No  relationship  between  religious  value 
5 AS. 

Gordon  § Cart- 
wright (1954)* 

Khanna  (1956) 

Therapy  did  not  effect  greater  accep- 
tance 8 respect  for  others. 

Religiosity  correlated  positively  with 
Eth0  and  Fa.@ 

Allport  (1954)E 

Religiosity  tends  to  go  with  prejudice; 
but  a complex  relationship  exists. 

Tougas  (1954) 

Extreme  Eth  hindered  improvement  during 
therapy . 

Argyle  (1958)Z 

Devoutly  religious  less  P than  nonbe- 
lievers, but  broadly  religious  more 
P than  nonbelievers. 

Spilka  (1958) 

Religiously  Eth  were  more  Anx. , unstable, 
§ rigid  than  non-Eth. 

Friedrich  (1959) 

Curvilinear  relationship  between  church 
attendance  § intolerance. 

Blum  5 Mann  (1966) 

Undergrads  belonging  to  religious  organi- 
zations were  more  AS  than  those  not. 

Rokeach,  Smith,  ^ 
Evans  (1960) 

L.B. Brown  (1962) 

P largely  a result  of  perceived  dissimi- 
larity of  belief  systems. 

Religious  people  less  tolerant  than 
nonreligious . 

Carney  (1962) 

Mostly  a positive  correlation  of  reli- 
gion with  tolerance. 

Siegman  (1962) 

U.S.  ^s  showed  a positive  correlation 
between  religion  § P,  but  not  in  Is- 
rael . 

Carmichael  (1963) 

Religious  groups  differ  on  social  dis- 
tance. 

Feagin  (1964) 

Positive  relation  between  religious  P 8 
So.  Baptist  views. 

Spilka  Reynolds 

(1965) 

Religious  unP  Ss  perceive  God  as  real, 
close,  warm,  8 with  positive  human 
attributes;  but  P Ss  picture  God  as 
abstract,  distant,  impersonal,  in- 

accessible. 
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TABLE  9 (continued) 


Allport  (1967); 
Allport  ?7  Ross 
(1967) 

Clock  § Stark 
(1966) 

Allen  5 Spilka 
(1967) 

Dittes  (1967) ; 
Strommen  (1967) 

D.D.  Stein  (1966) 


Strommen  (1966) 


Keene  (1967) 


King  (1967)* 


Maranell  (1967) 


Rokeach  (1968b)E 

Burnham,  Conners  6 
Leonard  (1969)E 

Dittes  (1969, 
1971a)E 

Feldman  ^ Newcomb 
(1969)E* 


Selznick  § Stein- 
berg (1969)E 

Spilka  (1971)E 

Strickland  5 Wed- 
dell (1972) 

Hoge  8 Carroll 
(1973) 


Ward  (1973) 


Religious  intrinsics  least  prejudiced, 
then  nonreligious,  then  the  most 
prejudiced  wei*e  religious  extrinsics. 

A causal  relationship  between  religious 
D@  and  secular  AS. 

Consensually  religious  more  prejudiced 
than  committed  who  apply  religion 
daily. 

Psychological  Fa  causes  both  religious 
D ^ secular  AS. 

Dissimilarity  o£  belief  is  the  primary 
determinant  of  P for  9th  graders. 

A slightly  positive  correlation  seen 
between  concervative  theology  P,  huma- 
nitarianism  for  Lutheran  youth. 

Religious  groups  differ  on  worldminded- 
ness. 

Over  college  inter-racial  marriage  5 
mixed  m.arriages  approved  more. 

Only  selected  aspects  of  religiosity 
correlated  with  racial  bigotry,  ex- 
cept in  South- - extens ive  relations. 

Race,  but  especially  shared  belief, 
were  factors  in  social  change. 

Croup  differences  seen  regarding  P. 

Mixed  results,  but  complex  relationship 
between  religion  § P. 

Six  studies  showed  collegians  decline 
in  P or  Eth,  § one  showed  equivocal 
results . 

Croup  5 regional  differences  regarding 
relationship  between  religion  ^ P. 

Complex  interaction  between  religion  8 P. 

Unitarians  less  P than  So.  Baptists. 

Status  concern  8 D were  the  strongest 
determinants  of  P;  orthodoxy  8 Eth 
were  weakly  associated  with  only 
black  P;  Allport’s  intrinsic- extrin- 
sic difference  was  not  found. 

Catholic  college  students  declined  in 
AS  since  Vatican  II,  but  protestants 
5 Jews  remained  the  same. 
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TABLE  9 (continued) 

Gorsuch  5 Ale- 
shire  (1974)Z 

The  highly  committed  religious  person 
is--along  with  the  nonrel igious - - one 
of  the  least  prejudiced  members  of 
society;  holding  a strong  value  posi 
tion  which  allowed  one  to  stand  out- 
side the  value  traditions  of  society 
was  crucial  in  adopting  a nonpreju- 
diced  position  § was  typical  of  both 
nonreligious  ^ highly  religious 
people;  additional  personality 
characteristics  were  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  religion-prejudice  rela- 
tionship; § no  conclusions  can  be 
currently  dravvn  about  the  role  of 
the  institutional  church  in  develop- 
ing or  reducing  prejudice. 

Z-Summary . of  studies.  *=Longitudinal  studies. 


@Eth=Ethnocentrism; 

D=Dogmatism. 

Fa=F-Scale;  Anx.=Anxiety ; 
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(I960)  theory  of  prejudice  found  feelings  of  friendliness 
and  social  distance  to  other  races  were  mostly  affected  by 
the  perception  of  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  in  be- 
liefs, and  secondarily  does  racial  or  religious  affiliation 
or  socio-economic  class  affect  interpersonal  distance. 
Moreover,  a number  of  studies  showed  complex  relationships 
between  religiosity  and  prejudice.  Allport  (1966,  1967; 
Allport  and  Ross,  1967)  found  churchgoers  more  prejudiced 
than  nonchurchgoers,  but  he  found  extrinsically  religious 
more  prejudiced  than  the  intrinsically  religious  and  that 
the  indiscriminately  proreligious  are  the  most  prejudiced 
of  all.  Intrinsically  religious  were  the  least  prejudiced. 
This  is  consistent  with  Friedrich's  (1959)  findings  of  a 
curvilinear  relationship  between  frequency  of  church  atten- 
dance and  tolerance.  Hoge  and  Carroll  (1967)  did  not  find 
Allport's  intrinsic-extrinsic  distinction.  Their  evidence 
indicated  that  social  status  and  dogmatism  were  the  strong- 
est determinants  of  prejudice--religiosity  was  weakly  re- 
lated. Ward  (1973)  provides  data  that  after  the  Vatican  II 
pronouncement  against  anti-Semitism  Catholic  collegians  de- 
clined in  anti-Semitism,  while  protestants  and  Jews  remained 
the  same.  Allen  6 Spilka  (1967)  found  committed  Christians 
who  applied  their  religiosity  meaningfully  in  daily  life 
were  less  prejudiced  than  the  consensually  religious  who 
verbally  conformed  to  tradition  but  were  nondifferentiating 
in  application. 

Religious  group  differences  on  prejudice  weaken  support 
for  Hypothesis  13  (e.g.,  Carmichael,  1963;  Keene,  1967; 
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Burnham,  Conners,  ^ Leonard,  1969).  Since  the  populations 
drawn  for  the  present  study  are  rural  and  urban,  group  dif- 
ferences could  result.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  sur- 
veyed by  Selznick  and  Steinberg  (1969)  rural  Southern  Chris- 
tians would  be  more  socially  distant  than  urban  Christians 
--Hypothesis  14. 

Croup  Differences 

Not  only  have  Christian  groups  been  shown  to  differ  in 
their  degree  of  prejudice,  but  also  in  other  personality 
and  cognitive  dimensions.  For  example,  Rokeach  (I960) 
found  Christian  groups  differed  on  Dogmatism;  and  Unitarians 
scored  lower  on  D than  Southern  Baptists  (Strickland  § Wed- 
dell, 1972).  However,  Perry  (1967)  found  no  difference  be- 
tween any  of  five  religious  groups  and  nonbelievers  on  D. 
Hoge  and  Carroll  (1973)  survey  the  literature  and  show  some 
evidence  that  Northern  and  Southern  Christians  differ  on 
prejudice;  but  only  anti-black  prejudice  differed  in  their 
data,  with  no  regional  differences  on  anti-Semitism.  It  is 
well  known  in  psychological  research  that  replication  of 
studies  with  different  populations  often  produces  different 
results  (Lykken,  1968).  For  example,  Moberg,  Babzien,  Lem- 
ing,  ^ Zylak  (1972)  found  some  evangelicals  show  high  social 
concern,  in  contrast  to  Rokeach's  (1969)  findings  that 
those  conservatives  who  value  salvation  highly  show  less 
social  compassion.  Eaton  and  Weil  (1955)  found  religious 
subcultures  differed  in  styles  of  mental  illness.  Also  on 
a university  campus  religious  groups  were  shown  to  differ 
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on  several  dimensions  (Institute  for  Social  Research , 1967) 
--for  example,  one  group  with  aggressive  Bible  study  and 
evangelistic  discussions  in  living  units  perceived  more  op- 
position to  their  group  by  the  university  than  four  other 
religious  groups. 

Furthermore,  merely  studying  converts  to  Christianity 
in  isolation  without  comparing  their  characteristics  to 
adequate  control  groups,  would  permit  a number  of  invalidi- 
ties (Campbell  § Stanley,  1963)  . Campbell  and  Stanley  re- 
commend that  fewer  invalidating  sources  are  found  in  ex- 
periments employing  R.  L.  Solomon's  (1949)  four-group  de- 
sign--where  control  populations  are  provided  who  are  given 
the  pre-  and  posttest  but  no  experimental  manipulations, 
as  well  as  groups  who  just  receive  the  pre-  or  posttest 
only.  In  a field  study  of  conversion,  the  researcher  may 
not  be  able  to  "randomly  assign  each  subject  to  a different 
condition,"  but  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  as  many  controls 
as  possible  for  clarification.  Not  only,  then,  should  be- 
lievers be  used  as  controls  but  also  different  Christian 
populations,  if  possible. 

That  there  are  differences  between  different  Chris- 
tian youth  has  been  shown  clearly  by  work  of  the  Youth  Re- 
search Center  (Strommen  6 Gupta,  19 71a , b , c , d) . They  ran- 
domly selected  7050  youth  from  seven  different  Christian 
youth  populations  who  completed  a tv^^enty- five -scale  sur- 
vey. On  each  of  the  scales  there  was  at  least  a P<.001 
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difference  among  the  groups.  As  will  be  later  described  in 

more  detail,  the  tv^o  main  populations  drawn  from  for  this 

study  were  Young  Life  and  a rural  Southern  high  school 

population,  mostly  Baptist  in  orientation.  From  the  means 

and  standard  deviations  provided  by  Strommen  and  Gupta,  this 

<* 

reviewer  computed  comparisons  between  two  of  their  youth 
groups:  Young  Life  and  Southern  Baptist  Youth.  Also  com- 

parisons between  Young  Life  and  the  total  population  were 
made  (see  Table  10).  Included  in  the  comparisons  are  only 
those  scales  showing  at  least  a P<.001  difference  between 
Young  Life  and  the  Southern  Baptists  or  total  population. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  10  that  Young  Lifers  showed 
more  concern  over  family  unity,  academic  problems  and  per- 
sonal faults,  along  with  lower  self-confidence  and  self- 
regard  than  the  youth  of  Southern  Baptist  churches.  The 
latter  were  more  interested  in  national  issues  but  were 
less  oriented  to  change  than  Young  Lifers,  who  were  lower 
than  the  total  population  on  national  issues,  but  compa- 
rable on  helping  concerns.  Both  groups  were  higher  than 
the  total  on  concern  over  relationship  with  God  and  mean- 
ingful life  style,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  moral  res- 
ponsibility and  God  awareness  over  the  total  population 
among  Young  Life  as  well  as  the  Baptists.  These  denomina- 
tional youth  participated  more  in  church  activities  and  saw 
their  church  youth  group  as  more  vital  and  the  church’s 
adults  more  caring  than  the  extra-church  agency’s  (Young 
Life’s)  perception  of  their  churches.  The  latter  took  more 
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TABLE  10 

Scales  on  which  Young  Lifers  (n=1397)  differ  by  at  least 
P<.001  from  Southern  Baptist  youth  (n=917)  or  the  total 
ecumenical  youth  sample  (randomly  selected- -N=7050) . 
(Probabilities  computed  from  data  provided 
by  Strommen  ^ Gupta,  1971d.) 


Scale 

South . 
Bapt . 
mean 

Young 

Life 

mean 

Total 

mean 

Concern  over  family  unity 

45.70 

< 

47.24 

46.33 

Lack  of  self  confidence 

40.70 

< 

42.07 

~ 

41.87 

Concern  over  academic  problems 

43.80 

< 

44.81 

i: 

43.57 

Concern  over  personal  faults 

65.44 

< 

68.80 

> 

66.15 

Concern  over  national  issues 

49.79 

> 

47.39 

< 

49.66 

Concern  over  relationship 
with  God 

57.35 

~ 

57.45 

> 

55.69 

Interest  in  helping 

176.56 

it 

172.99 

> 

164.28 

Orientation  to  change 

35.15 

< 

39.27 

~ 

39.47 

Moral  responsibility 

51.08 

> 

49.86 

> 

47.60 

Meaningful  life  style 

117.19 

~ 

117.41 

> 

115.44 

Participation  in  institu- 
tional Church 

89.82 

> 

83.14 

82.19 

Social  action 

54.56 

< 

57.12 

> 

55.51 

Self  regard 

92.13 

> 

90.68 

90.48 

Good  human  relations 

70.63 

< 

78.51 

78.36 

God  awareness 

111.72 

> 

107.21 

> 

102.43 

Biblical  concepts 

23.08 

* 

23.52 

> 

20.73 

Church  youth  group  vitality 

65,66 

> 

59.32 

~ 

58.90 

Adult  caring  in  the  Church 

74.38 

> 

68.84 

69.54 

Family  social  concerns 

52.05 

> 

51.37 

=: 

51.93 

Frankly  honest  about  oneself 

118.88 

< 

120.40 

> 

119.15 

^Difference  between  means  has  P<.05  but  not  up  to  P<.001. 
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positive  social  action  and  showed  better  human- relations 
concern  (a  prejudice  or  social  distance  scale)  than  the 
Southern  Baptists,  although  these  felt  their  families,  espe- 
cially parents,  showed  more  social  concern  than  the  Young 
Lifers'  families.  This  interdenominational  group  scaled 
higher  in  Biblical  concepts  and  self-honesty  than  either 
the  denominational  group  or  the  total  ecumenical  sample. 

Since  the  Young  Life  population  in  this  study  is  more 
urban  ( and  possibly  more  middle- class)  than  the  rural 
Southern  high  school  population  it  is  expected  that  person- 
ality differences  should  result  as  the  groups  are  compared 
on  trait  dimensions. 

On  16PF  subscales  class  differences  were  observed:  Up- 

per classmen  were  more  intelligent  (B) , happy-go-lucky  (F)  , 
conscientious  (G) , venturesome  (H) , practical  (M-),  shrewd 
(N) , experimenting  (Q^) , and  self-sufficient  (Q2)  than  lower 
class  males  (Cattell,  1973).  Fozard  and  Nuttall  (1971)  not 
only  found  similar  results  on  B,  H,  and  Q^,  but  they  saw 
higher  socio-economic  status  associated  with  high  A (out- 
going), low  C (emotional  instability),  low  L (trusting), 
and  low  (relaxed).  Zigler  and  Child  (1973)  summarize 
evidence  that  middle-class  youth  are  more  ready  to  experi- 
ence guilt  (0)  than  lower  class  youth.  Thus,  Hypothesis 
15  predicts  that  Christians  from  a rural  Southern  high 
school  show  personality,  value,  and  attitude  differences 
over  Christians  from  an  urban  voluntary  youtli  group.  Let 
us  see  a clearer  picture  of  such  a group.  Young  Life. 
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Young  Life 

Historically,  Young  Life  started  through  a youth  pas- 
tor, Jim  Rayburn,  in  the  early  1940 's.  He  saw  the  need 
for  a youth  club  which  could  relevantly  relate  Jesus  Christ 
to  youth  in  a fun,  nonpreachy  context.  His  ideals  have 
grown  into  an  international  evangelical  organization,  with 
a soft-sell  approach  that  encounters  82,000  youth  weekly 
during  the  school  year  (Focus  on  Youth,  1973)!  Although  it 
is  evangelistic  in  its  concern.  Young  Life  assumes  that  one 
must  relate  Jesus  to  the  whole  of  wholesome  living,  so  so- 
cial, and  intellectual  concerns  are  also  expressed.  Nor 
does  Young  Life  have  one  "canned"  way  to  present  the  "Good 
News"--there  are  many  ways  to  introduce  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  The  Pascal  scholar,  Professor  Emile  Cailliet  of 
Princeton  (1963)  has  written  a description  and  history  of 
the  Young  Life  movement.  Aided  by  paid  and  volunteer  staff, 
the  stress  is  on  personal  contact  and  friendship.  Part  of 
the  assumptions  for  staff  in  "winning  the  right  to  be  heard" 
(Young  Life,  n.d.)  includes  love  for  teenagers,  go  where 
they  are,  understand  them,  learn  their  language,  and  win 
their  friendship  without  playing  favorites. 

Club  Night  activities  are  usually  held  in  homes,  with 
wall  to  wall  teenagers  singing  fun  and  folk  songs  and  ex- 
periencing multimedia  presentations  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
short  punchy  manner  vv’ithout  coercion.  Raymond  Armstrong 
describes  one  talk: 
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His  message  is  short.  It  hits  the  kids  where 
they  are.  It's  a parable.  It’s  about  a special 
group  of  people  who  embark  on  a ship  loaded  with 
life-saving  medicines  and  food  for  a beleaguered 
people.  Upon  arriving  at  their  destination,  the 
relief  party  begins  to  discuss  how  they  are  to 
program  the  distribution.  They  decide  to  set  up 
a committee  to  discuss  the  matter  . . . ard  on  and 
on  goes  the  discussion  while  people  starve  and 
die . 


The  unspoken  question  is:  Is  the  church  doing 

this?  Are  we  letting  people  starve  spiritually 
while  we  set  up  structures  which  allow  us  to  keep 
control?  (Armstrong,  1972,  p.  8.) 

One  night  a psychiatrist  may  answer  questions  about 
youth  problems.  Bible  stories  are  retranslated  for  youth 
with  crisp  dramatics.  For  example.  Job's  "boils"  become 
youthful  acne  (crunchy  peanut  butter  on  the  actor)  and  at 
the  right  time  "God's  arm"  reaches  around  the  corner  and 
wipes  the  acne  off  the  boy's  face.  Variety  with  familia- 
rity is  a guiding  principle,  along  with  getting  as  many 
youth  as  possible  to  participate  in  skits,  announcements, 
or  stunts.  The  Club  Night  may  be  rounded  off  with  food 
provided  for  the  hungry  youth  by  the  hosts  or  friends. 

Club  leaders  are  expected  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
youth  in  their  area  or  school  as  is  practical  and  purpose- 
ful. Contact  is  made  before,  during,  or  after  school,  at 
games,  hang-outs  or  parties.  At  least  one  male  and  female 
club  leader  is  assigned  to  a school,  and  beside  the  weekly 
Club  Night,  there  is  a same-sex  meeting,  called  Campaigners, 
which  meets  for  at  least  an  hour  a week  at  times  suitable 
to  most  (sometimes  at  odd  hours,  e.g.,  early  in  the  morning) 
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where  core  participants  have  inductive  Bible  study  and 
prayer  or  discuss  problems  which  youth  have.  No  public 
notice  is  made  of  Campaigners  in  order  to  avoid  a super- 
spirituality image.  Campaigners  may  have  several  weeks  of 
"closed  meetings"  where  problems  are  thoroughly  aired, 
then  several  weeks  of  "open  meetings"  when  they  invite  their 
friends  to  participate.  Topics  are  democratically  decided. 
Club  Night  and  even  Campaigners  are  so  patterned  that  non- 
believers are  considered  welcome,  with  no  high  pressure  to 
be  converted,  yet  provided  with  interesting  Christian  evi- 
dences, especially  of  love  and  honesty. 

Young  Life  can  hardly  fit  into  the  sociologist's  (e.g., 
Yinger,  1970)  church,  sect,  cult  dimensions.  Although  most 
full-time  staff  are  trained  theologically^^  and  participate 


18.  There  are  several  areas  of  research  which  relate  the 

change  of  conversion  to  these  Campaigner  procedures:  em- 

ployment of  the  Socratic  method  (as  McGuire,  1960)  leads  to 
consistency  of  beliefs;  the  effectiveness  of  persuasive 
communication  is  partially  a function  of  the  extent  of  what 
is  learned  (Hovland,  Janis,  ^ Kelley,  1953);  recipient 
generated  messages  were  superior  to  recipient  modified  or 
externally  originated  materials  in  creating  attitude  change 
(Greenwald,  1968);  positively  reinforced  instances  of  agree- 
ment or  negatively  reinforced  instances  of  disagreement  tend 
to  increase  persuasibility  (Ableson  ^ Lessor,  1959);  gangs 
which  set  their  own  rules  and  discussion  content  led  to 
greater  conformity  than  less  organized  groups  (Sherif  ^ 
Sherif , 1964) ; comprehensibility  of  persuasive  arguments 
are  determinants  of  opinion  change  (Eagly,  1974)  ; the  more 
people  interact  with  others  in  a new  position  the  more 
likely  they  will  be  susceptible  to  personal  changes  associ- 
ated with  the  position  (Wheeler,  1961);  self-confrontation 
effects  value  change  (Rokeach  8 Gochrane,  1972);  religious 
belief  changed  through  positive  social  pressure  (Brown  § 
Pallant,  1962);  and  resistance  to  attitude  change  is  a 
function  of  forewarning,  and  bonding  of  initial  attitude 

to  values  (Marciniak  § Edwards,  1973). 

19.  Many  staff  members  have  degrees  from  main-line  semina- 
ries, but  nearly  all  have  at  least  some  training  at  the 
Young  Life  Institute  (Colorado) , a summer  graduate  program 
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as  members  in  local  churches,  their  operation  is  often  dis- 
similar to  salaried  church  leaders.  Most  clubs  operate  in 
middle  class  neighborhoods,  but  ghetto  clubs  function  in  a 
variety  of  creative  patterns.  In  Florida,  for  example, 
Jacksonville's  inner  city  v;ork  included  an  "Af ro-.'^merican 
Cultural  Development  Center"  (Focus  on  Youth,  1971),  with 
both  black  and  white  leaders.  One  leader  was  a former 
heroin  addict  who  dazzled  the  youth  with  his  jazz  guitar 
work.  Moberg  (1972)  described  how  Chicago  inner  city  Young 
Life  developed  into  creative  patterns,  including  "gut  out" 
sessions;  "banks"  of  food,  furniture,  and  clothing  distrib- 
uted non-pretentious  ly ; and  even  liaison  work  betv\reen 
white  and  black  businessmen  and  community  leaders  to  pre- 
vent community  decay,  and  to  develop  industry  to  employ  lo- 
cal people  with  blacks  being  trained  for  the  top  and  middle 
management  positions,  "In  the  fall  of  1974,  Young  Life  took 
its  largest  step  in  this  renewed  commitment  to  the  city  by 
hiring  a national  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Urban  Affairs." 
f^ersonal  communication,  Leon  Kumpe,  October,  1975.) 

On  a number  of  occasions  the  inner  city  and  suburban 
Young  Lifers  mix  together.  Fall  weekends,  winter  camps, 
and  an  extensive  summer  camping  program  are  major  events. 
High  social  concern  is  integrated  with  the  Christian  experi- 

offering  an  accredited  masters  degree.  Young  Life's  concern 
for  properly  integrating  the  Christian  work- and- life  view 
with  contemporary  scholarship  can  be  seen  in  their  faculty 
at  the  Institute- - it  uses  high  quality  evangelical  scholars 
from  many  different  secular  universities,  Christian  lib- 
eral arts  colleges,  and  seminaries. 
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ence . For  example,  at  one  weekend  conference,  the  en- 
tire camp  was  divided  into  teams  or  "families."  Rather 
than  stress  competition  between  teams,  activities  and 
races  were  created  to  stress  cooperation  and  cheering 
for  the  other  "family,"  with  greater  group  helpfulness 
rewarded  over  selfishness. 

One  may  assume  the  Young  Life  staff  have  to  deal 
with  different  problems  in  middle  class  clubs  than  in 
ghetto  clubs.  But  one  volunteer  staffer  in  a middle 
class  school  informed  this  researcher  that  in  one 
school  year  he  was  asked  to  counsel  with  families  or 
youth  who  had  contact  with  the  club  on  the  following 
problems:  Four  suicides  plus  two  attempted  suicides; 

and  an  average  of  at  least  one  family  problem  a week, 
including  drug  problems,  broken  homes,  and  runaways. 

Developmentally  Havighurst  (1953)  finds  the 
whole  structure  of  religious  thinking  is  based  on  the 
"vicarious"  experience  of  the  person.  Religious  think- 
ing is  the  process  of  generalizing  from  various  experi- 
ences, previous  perceptions  and  already  held  concepts 
to  an  interpretive  concept  of  activity  and  nature  of  the 
divine.  These  views  would  compare  with  the  pheonomeno- 
logists  (e.g..  Combs  § Snygg,  1959;  Maslow,  1962; 
Oates,  1973),  who  stress  the  role  of  the 
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perceptual  field  in  behavior.  What  could  change  a youth's 
bitter  reaction  against  God  as  "Father"^^  when  his  model  of 
a father  is  beastly  and  cruel?  Often  seeing  a new  model 
can  create  an  image  of  "loving  heavenly  Father."  Young  Life 
has  tried  to  provide  wholesome  miodels  for  youth,  and  yet 
point  to  Jesus  as  model.  One  song  which  was  quickly  incor- 
porated in  club  meetings  was  Day  by  Day,  from  the  rock  opera 
Godspell  (Schwartz,  1972): 

Day  by  day,  day  by  day. 

Oh,  dear  Lord,  three  things  I pray: 

To  see  thee  more  clearly. 

Love  thee  more  dearly. 

Follow  thee  more  nearly. 

Day  by  day,  day  by  day. 

How  adequately  and  in  what  areas  participants  in  Christian 
youth  groups  attempt  to  examine  Jesus'  personality  in  order 
to  follow  him  more  nearly  is  an  empirical  question.  Cultur- 
ally it  will  be  profitable  to  scientifically  compare  person- 
ality, attitude,  coginitive  and  value  dimensions  for  youth 
fostered  by  Young  Life  and  youth  from  other  Christian  sour- 
ces . 


Christianity  and  Modeling 
Chris t iani ty- - a Modeling  Religion 

Since  Jesus  first  instructed  his  disciples  to  "follow 
me,"  tills  faith  has  been  more  than  creedal  assent,  but  has 
included  interpersonal  modeling.  One  of  the  most  famous 


20.  How  much  is  the  evidence  by  Nelson  ^ Jones  (1957)  that 
God  concepts  are  closer  to  concepts  of  mother  than  of  father 
a reflection  of  the  increased  modeling  time  youth  have  in 
our  culture  with  their  mothers,  who  tend  to  be  more  reli- 
gious, than  the  time  spent  with  fathers. 
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converts  to  Jesus  said,  "Follow  me  as  I follow  Messiah" 

(Paul,  I Cor.  11:1).  Although  occasionally  lost  sight  of  in 
Christian  traditions,  recurring  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
Jesus  as  model.  The  Fifteenth  Century  monk,  Thomas  h Kempis, 
wrote  what  some  consider  a religious  classic  on  The  imita- 
tion of  Christ  (1953).  In  this  century  Sheldon's  (1928)  In 
his  steps  was  a best  seller,  possibly  influencing  many  posi- 
tive social  action  projects  in  America. 

This  New  Testament  motif  of  imitatio  Christi  has  its 
roots  in  the  Hebrew  paradigmi  of  the  spiritual  life  as  seen 
in  Israel's  following  the  way  of  God  through  the  Exodus. 
Before  being  tagged  "little-Christs"  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  known  as  followers  of  "the  way"  (Acts  9:2).  This 
imitative  v\falk  with  God  from  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
is  dynamic  rather  than  static  like  the  views  of  becoming 
like  God  in  Plato,  Seneca,  and  Philo  (Smalley,  1966).  The 
Biblical  picture  views  God  as  historically  leading  the  way 
through  life  and  the  exemplar  of  the  way.  As  God  became 
man,  so  men  are  to  become  like  him  through  dynamic  identifi- 
cation, walking  in  "newness  of  life"  (Romans  6:40).  The 
apologist  Joseph  Butler  evaluated  emulation  as  "merely  the 
desire  and  hope  of  equality  with  or  superiority  over  others, 
with  whom  we  compare  ourselve^' (1726,  footnote  #5  of  Sermon 
I) . This  views  a motivational  aspect  for  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing  that  Christian  behavior  involves  closer  characterological 
matching  with  God's  personality  (II  Corinthians  3:18).  Many 
problems  exist  in  clarifying  those  areas  of  the  Biblical 
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data  most  relevant  for  imitation  (e.g.,  Bozzo,  1974),  but 
closer  discrimination  of  the  historical  data  should  magnify 
those  areas. 

Identification,  Ideals,  and  Culture 

Freud’s  provocative  view  of  identification  has  seen 
elaborations  (see  summary  by  Healy,  Branner,  § Bowers, 

1930).  Beside  the  mechanism  for  ego  development  from  the 
id,  he  also  felt  identification  was  an  ego  defense  method 
to  reduce  tension  by  modeling  another's  behavior.  "Freud 
preferred  the  term  identification  to  the  more  familiar  imi- 
tation  because  he  felt  that  imitation  denotes  a kind  of 
superficial  and  transient  copying  behavior,  whereas  he  wan- 
ted a word  that  would  convey  ...  a more  or  less  permanent 
acquisition  to  personality"  (Hall  § Lindzey,  1970,  p.  45). 
Ostow  does  not  appear  to  fully  distinguish  between  imitation 
and  identification:  "Imitation  is  a primitive  id  tendency 

which  gratifies  the  psychic  need  to  identify  with  an  ob- 
ject. It  is  invoked  in  religion  to  obtain  proper  behavior" 
(Ostow,  1959,  p.  1800).  He  adds  from  Freud  that  one  way  a 
controlled  ego-regression  is  induced  in  religion  is  by  "in- 
duction into  group  membership  with  resultant  identification 
of  the  individual  with  the  other  members  and  submission  to 
the  group  leader"  (ibid. ) . 

Different  types  of  identification  are  distinguished  by 
some  in  the  psychodynamic  tradition  (e.g.,  Jacobson,  1954; 
Sanford,  1966) : Emotional  or  primitive  identification  and 

ego  or  true  identification.  The  former  is  magical  and  mal- 
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adaptive,  having  as  one  source  a threat  to  self-esteem 
(Sanford,  1966).  Ego  identifications  ’’are  realistic  insofar 
as  they  result  in  lasting  changes  of  the  ego  which  justify 
the  feeling  of  being  at  least  partially  like  the  love  ob- 
ject” (Jacobson,  1954,  p.  43).  Sanford  (1970)  assumes  that 
cultural  elements  are  assim.ilated  to  the  superego  by  iden- 
tification, imitation,  and  simple  conditioning,  while  the 
ego  absorbs  culture  most  commonly  through  understanding 
and  reasoning.  Other  psychodynamicists  have  employed  simi- 
lar categories  to  distinguish  between  ego  religion  (reality 
facing)  and  superego  religion  (pressured  by  false  guilt-- 
e.g.,  Lee  1948;  Pattison,  1968;  E.Y.  Stein,  1968;  Tournier, 
1962).  Bronson  (1959)  saw  that  boys  displaying  ego  identi- 
fication with  their  fathers  did  not  exhibit  closer  behav- 
ioral patterns  to  their  fathers,  but  were  allowed  to  grow 
uniquely  in  their  own  masculinity.  R.  E.  Jones  (1961) 
found  both  overidentification  and  underidentification  to  be 
related  to  maladjustment,  which  he  interpreted  in  terms  of 
G.  A.  Kelly's  (1955)  system  as  an  oversimplified  construct 
system. 

Since  the  ideal  self  is  so  closely  linked  with  the 
superego  (Cattell,  1950b),  many  therapists  assume  improve- 
ment in  patients  if  they  show  a better  self-ideal  congruence 
(e.g.,  Rogers  8 Dymond,  1954;  Turner  8 Vanderlippe,  1958). 
There  is  growing  support  of  the  view  improvement  in  therapy 
is  reflected  in  closer  congruence  of  the  patient’s  values 
with  the  therapist’s  values  (Rosenthal,  1955;  Landfield  8 
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Nawas,  1964;  Landfield,  1971).  Coupling  these  data  with 
Haan’s  (1974)  evidence  that  the  ideal  personality  Q-sort, 
a criterion  sorted  by  psychologists  ' (Siegelmann,  Block,  von 
der  Lippe,  1970),  merely  reflects  a culturally  conventional 
profile  of  the  ’good'  person  rather  than  a refined,  differ- 
entiated embodiment  of  'natural'  values  accessible  only  to 
experts,  adds  support  to  social  learning  theorists'  conten- 
tion that  extensive  modeling  processes  and  reinforcement 
characteristics  exist  in  personal  psychotherapy  (e.g.,  Ban- 
dura, 1969b,  pp . 165-167).  Social  learning  theorists  say 
that  it  is  more  parsimonious  and  more  susceptible  to  experi 
mental  verification  to  explain  the  development  of  values  by 
imitation  and  reinforcement  than  to  postulate  the  unconsci- 
ous process  of  identification  (e.g.,  Martin,  1954). 

The  necessity  for  objectification  of  identification 
process  comes  form  other  sources  as  well.  Ruth  Wylie  summa 
rizes  most  self  theorists  to  say  that  "acquiring  an  ideal 
self  concept  is  mostly  or  entirely  a matter  of  reinforced 
social  learning"  (1968,  p.  747).  Role  theorists  like  Sar- 
bin  (1954),  assume  our  behavior  is  learned  either  by  inten- 
tional instruction  or  incidental  learning.  Comparable 
positions  are  spelled  out  in  Ausubel's  (1954)  satellizing 
and  other  reference  group  formulations,  (e.g.,  Sherif  6 
Sherif,  1964;  Shibutani,  1955).  Pepper  summarizes  one  dy- 
namic personality  view  linked  to  role  theory: 

These  problems  of  the  relative  importance  of  signifi- 
cant roles  bring  out  the  supreme  importance  of  the  over- 
all conception  a man  has  of  himself,  which  in  modern 
psychological  lingo  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ego  ideal. 
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This  is  the  ideal  a man  sets  up  foi'  himself.  It  may  be 
a loose  coordination  of  ideals,  which  shift  more  or  less 
from  situation  to  situation.  But  a well-integrated  per- 
sonality develops  one  such  which  for  him  is  the  role  of 
all  roles.  Only  so  does  a man  acquire  complete  stability 
of  character.  The  original  nucleus  of  an  ego  ideal  is  a 
person's  father  or  mother  or  some  other  respected  person 
in  a child's  environment  whom  he  admires  and  with  whom  he 
tends  to  identify.  The  object  of  identification  may  shift 
or  may  graft  on  admired  traits  of  other  persons.  It  may 
be  a fictitious  or  semif ictitious  character,  the  hero  of 
a novel  or  a movie  star.  It  may  be  several  persons  at 
once.  But  eventually,  for  a fully  integrated  ego  ideal, 
it  is  a creation  of  the  man  himself--his  own  estimate  of 
his  capacities  and  desires  and  admirations,  drawn  up 
fairly  close  to  the  reality  of  his  actual  capacities.  An 
ego  ideal  is  not  a man's  actual  personality.  It  is  what 
he  wishes  to  be.  As  such,  it  is  just  one  disposition 
among  others  in  his  personality.  But  in  a well-integrated 
personality,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  his  disposi- 
tions, for  it  is  the  one  in  terms  of  which  he  tried  to  or- 
der them  all.  It  is  for  him  the  role  of  roles.  It  pro- 
portions and  therefore  integrates  all  roles  just  as  the 
role  of  the  good  husband,  within  its  more  limited  sphere, 
proportions  its  own  contributing  roles.  (Pepper,  1958, 
p . 48  5.) 

Several  sources  of  variation  in  the  midst  of  stability 
of  self-ideal  are  indicated  in  the  literature.  Nunnally 
(1955)  found  one  patient  showed  extensive  variance  between 
ideal-self  Q-sorts- -correlations  between  measures  over  time 
were  low  but  positive.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  youth's 
models  changed  developmentally  (Foley,  1964;  Havighurst, 
1962).  For  example,  Havighurst,  Robinson  and  Dorr  (1946) 
found  the  ideal-self  in  childhood  usually  identifies  with  a 
parental  figure;  later  and  in  early  adolescence  romanticism 
and  glamour  are  in  focus,  but  by  late  adolescence  a compo- 
site of  desirable  characteristics  are  symbolized  by  attrac- 
tive, visible  or  imaginary  young  adults.  Although  most  psy- 
chological processes  tend  to  be  cross-cultural,  evidence  can  be 
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construed  to  show  cultural  differences.  Studies  in  na- 
tional character  (Inkeles  ^ Levinson,  1969)  and  ideal-type 
(Nahrendorf,  1952a  ^ b)  are  reflections  of  commonality  of 
personality  in  a context  of  differences. 

Kenneth  L.  Pike  (personal  communication,  1962)  lin- 
guist and  Bible  translation  consultant,  hypothesizes  on  the 
basis  of  his  contact  with  several  hundred  cultures  that 
every  culture  has  its  ideal  person--a  neighbor  whom  one 
would  trust  his  family  with  while  he  went  on  a hunting 
trip,  etc.,  yet  the  model  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
entruster.  Pike  feels  that  when  Jesus'  personality  is  ade- 
quately presented  in  any  culture,  he  will  not  be  second- 
bested  by  its  ideal  person.  By  asking  one  group  of  Chris- 
tians their  perceptions  of  Jesus'  personality,  and  another 
group  to  evaluate  their  ideal  friend  and  fellow-worker,  an 
approximation  to  the  Pike  model  may  be  made.  Perceptual 
results  could  suggest  other  areas  of  research.  In  the 
light  of  the  distortions  of  the  image  of  God  (Draper,  Meyer, 
Parzem,  ^ Samuelson,  1965;  Nelson,  Waldron  § Stewart,  1973; 

H.  C.  Simmons,  1974)  not  only  will  variance  be  increased  in 
such  studies,  but  maybe  suggestions  for  sharpening  up  reli- 
gious education.  In  the  light  of  the  above  data,  it  is 
hypothesized  (#16)'  that  Jesus'  personality  charateristics 
are  perceived  differently  by  Christians  when  compared  with 
Christians'  perceptions  of  an  ideal  friend  and  f el low-worker. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  difference  between  Jesus  as 
ideal  and  other  human  ideals  await  determination,  but  evi- 
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dence  may  point  to  some  differences.  Cattell  (1934)  found 
more  popular  people  have  moderately  high  surgency  (F) , very 
high  wi 1 1 - character  (Qj) , and  very  low  perseveration  (G-), 
while  unpopular  people  have  very  high  surgency  (F) , very 
low  will-character  CQ3-),  and  very  high  perseveration  (G) . 
Summarizing  several  studies,  Cattell  (1973)  showed  that 
peoples'  "socially  ideal  self"  and  "general  desirability" 
displayed  an  increase  over  their  normal  response  pattern  in 
the  following  directions:  Outgoing  (A),  emotionally  stable 

(C) , humble  (E-),  conscientious  (G) , venturesome  (H) , 
trusting  (L-),  practical  (M-),  shrewd  (N) , self-assured 
(0-),  experimenting  (Qi) , group  dependent  (Q2-),  controlled 
(Q3) , and  relaxed  (Q4-).  This  combination  of  source  scales 
idealistically  biased  into  an  avoidance  of  anxiety  and  in- 
troversion on  second  order  factors  (except  F,  surgency, 
which  saw  no  difference) . 

Modeling  and  Religious  Experience 
Conversion  and  spiritual  models 

An  internationally  known  linguist  who  checks  on  trans- 
lation technicalities  of  the  Bible  around  the  world.  Dr. 
Eugene  Nida,  Translation  Secretary  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  has  observed  (1951),  "Missionaries  tend  to  repro- 
duce  themselves . " That  is,  their  converts  were  similar  in 
personality.  If  we  were  able  to  find  out  who  were  the  spir- 
itual models  of  Christians,  by  taking  absolute  difference 
scores  pretest  minus  the  model's  scores  and  posttest  minus 
the  model's,  one  would  expect  closer  correspondence  in  the 
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latter  condition  as  evidence  of  modeling.  Such  personality 
change  due  to  modeling  presumes  the  social  learning  assump- 
tion that  what  may  be  called  personality  traits  are  merely 
a clustering  of  habits,  which  may  vary  by  extensive  model- 
ing. But  would  different  effects  result  from  different 
m.odels?  Young  Lifers,  for  example,  may  have  as  spiritual 
models  either  peers,  or  older  volunteer  leaders,  or  older 
salaried  leaders.  Schmuck  and  Lehman  (1965)  have  suggested 
that  peer  influence  may  not  only  introduce  new  information 
and  provide  a support  function,  but  also  carry  out  a reshap- 
ing function  for  youth  character.  Would  there  be  differing 
modeling  effects  from  peers  than  by  older  leaders  who  may 
have  a parental  image? 

G.  E.  Allison  (1967)  in  the  psychoanalytic  tradition 
found  evidence  that  some  religious  conversions  involved  the 
resolution  of  an  Oedipal  conflict  through  delayed  identifi- 
cation with  the  opposite  sex.  Oates’  (1966)  suggestion  that 
the  collapse  of  one’s  self  idol  is  instrumental  in  radical 
conversions  may  be  linked  with  Ausubel’s  evidence  that 

increased  identification  with  the  church  may  represent 
(a)  a compensation  for  the  loss  of  security  in  the  weak- 
ening of  ties  with  parents,  or  (b)  an  anchor  in  the  face 
of  general  value  disorientation  and  the  marginal  status 
of  adolescence.  By  the  degree  resatellization  thereby 
is  effected,  the  process  of  emancipation  is  furthered; 
and  to  the  extent  that  conflicts  and  anxieties  of  others 
are  displaced  to  the  religious  realm  . . .,  preoccupa- 
tion with  religion  may  be  regarded  as  an  adjustive 
mechanism.  (Ausubel,  1954,  pp.  271f.) 

Erik  Erikson  (1963)  postulates  that  the  search  for  ego 
integrity  is  a basic  human  motive,  but  it  involves  identifi- 
cation with  culture  figures.  He  finds  this  identification 
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difficult  in  modern  Western 

identification  are  weak  and 
2 1 

vague. “ O'Dea  reviews  the 


society  where  the  models  for 
the  goals  of  society  are 
problem  from  sociology  of 


religion: 

Genuine  religious  experience  issuing  in  authentic  faith 
and  wholeness  of  spirit  and  combining  with  contemporary 
relevance  has  become  increasingly  rare  and  difficult. 
Consequently,  this  age  lacks  relevant  religious  exemplars. 
Today,  as  in  past  ages,  most  men  adhere  to  religions  by  a 
more  or  less  uncritical  acceptance  of  what  is  established. 
But  conventional  religion  has  always  depended  ultimately 
upon  the  existence  of  the  profound  and  authentic  religi- 
ous experience  of  its  megalopsychoi- - the  great  souled 
Ones.  Without  that,  even  conventional  religion  falters. 

It  draws  its  strength  from  the  past,  which  it  does  little 
to  preserve  at  the  deeper  psychological  level.  In  this 
situation,  institutional  religion  displays  two  kinds  of 
irrelevance.  Either  it  has  maintained  some  significant 
personal  meaning  for  its  adherents,  but  has  lost  a rela- 
tionship to  man's  larger  history;  or  it  struggles  to  at- 
tain historical  relevance  and  exhibits  little  personal 
significance  for  ordinary  men.  Seen  in  itself  this  rep- 
resents a severe  and  advanced  form  of  religious  crisis, 
but  when  viewed  in  the  total  setting  of  modern  man  a new 
urgency  and  even  desperation  is  brought  to  light.  (O'Dea, 
1967,  p.  129) 

A psychiatrist,  Abroms,  finds  the  breakdown  of  religious  and 
political  institutions  "has  devalued  to  the  psychotherapist 
increasingly  to  fulfill  this  idealized  and  idealising  role. 
The  burden  is  perhaps  too  great  and  certainly  too  exclusively 
ours"  (Abroms,  1974,  p.  18).  If  Haan's  (1974)  data  are  cor- 
rect, optimal  functioning  as  viewed  by  clinicians  is  basic- 
ally a culturally  conventional  picture  of  a "good"  person, 
then  how  advanced  will  these  modern  models  (psychotherapists) 
be  over  some  of  the  better  qualified  classical  ones  (saints)? 


21.  When  asked  at  his  first  news  conference  as  President, 
"Do  you  plan  to  have  a code  of  ethics  for  the  Executive 
Branch?"  Gerald  Ford  answered,  "The  code  of  ethics  that 
will  be  followed  will  be  the  example  that  I set." 
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Although  not  technically  therapists,  Young  Life  staff 
have  served  similarly  by  more  effectively  penetrating  the 
youth  subculture.  Since  imitation  has  clearly  been  in- 
volved in  religious  conversion  (lisager,  1949;  Nida,  1951), 
since  some  group  experiences  Young  Life  offers  are  similar 
to  group  psychotherapy  experiences  (Frank,  1973),  and  since 
successful  therapy  is  reflected  in  closer  client-patient 
value-congruence  (Landfield,  1971),  it  is  hypothesized 
(#17)  that  converts  will  become  more  like  their  spiritual 
model--the  person  who  has  influenced  them  the  most  in  their 
understanding  and  living  of  the  Christian  life. 

Modeling  and  types  of  models 

Maccoby  describes  Walters  as  noting  that  "certain  mod- 
els are  more  influential  than  others"  in  creating  learning, 
"from  observing  the  consequences  of  other  people's  actions, 
which  actions  are  likely  to  be  rewarded  and  which  punished"; 
and  the  modeler  "then  governs  his  own  actions  accordingly" 
(1968,  p.  261).  Brown  and  Pallant  (1962)  found  that  reli- 
gious belief  may  change  due  to  positive  social  pressure, 
especially  from  an  "expert."  Religious  authorities  parti- 
cularly are  effective  in  pressuring  for  conformity  in  social 

22.  The  author  has  heard  some  Young  Life  staff  refer  to 
clinical  writings  as  influencing  their  style,  including 
Rogers  (1961),  a Christian  interpretation  of  Frankel's 
logotherapy  (Tweedie,  1965),  Harris'  (1967)  I'm  ok--you're 
ojc,  and  especially  views  of  Paul  Tournier  (e.g.,  1962). 

By  contrast,  one  volunteer  club  leader,  who  had  just  ex- 
perienced a "horrible"  general  psychology  course  during  his 
freshman  year  in  college,  refused  to  encourage  his  club 
members  to  cooperate  with  the  study  because  he  thought 
psychology  was  "demonic." 
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perception  situation  (Pallone,  1964).  Clinical  evidence 
exists  that  undergraduate  students  without  formal  therapeu- 
tic training  were  as  effective  (or  even  slightly  more  so) 
as  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  social  workers  in  effecting 
therapeutic  changes  over  an  untreated  control  group  (Poser, 
1966).  Reference  group  studies  (e.g.,  Sherif  6 Sherif, 

1964)  have  highlighted  the  effect  of  peer  pressure  on  val- 
ues--B.  D.  Rosen  (1955),  for  example,  found  teenage  peers 
showed  closer  attitude  congruence  than  existed  between  a 
teen  and  his  parents.  It  is  not  always  clear  whether  likes 
attract,  or  how  much  congruent  movement  is  due  to  the  peer 
pressure  or  reaction  against  parental  forces. 

Children's  personality  characteristics  influenced  dif- 
ferential identification  with  models,  finding  low  self- 
esteem children  modeling  less  than  high  self-esteem  ones, 
especially  under  conditions  of  low  similarity  and  low  abil- 
ity of  the  model  (Burnstein,  Stotland  ^ Zander,  1961). 

Other  personality  differences  affecting  conformity  were 
seen  regarding  models  who  were  peers  versus  authority  fig- 
ures (army  generals)  in  a Berkowitz  and  Lundy  (1957)  study. 
They  found  that  collegians  who  were  more  readily  influenced 
by  peers  were  low  on  interpersonal  confidence;  also  those 
who  are  influenced  by  authority  figures  were  of  tv/o  types: 
a)  high  authoritarianism  with  high  interpersonal  confidence; 
and  b)  low  complexity  with  high  interpersonal  confidence; 
finally  those  influenced  by  both  peers  and  authority  figures 
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also  were  of  two  types:  a)  low  interpersonal  confidence 

with  high  authoritarianism,  b)  low  interpersonal  confidence 
with  high  complexity.  In  the  Liebefman  e t a . (1971a  § b) 
study  on  change  through  encounter  groups  the  most  effective 
change-leaders  seemed  to  be  moderate  in  the  amount  of  stim- 
ulation and  executive  behavior,  but  change- leaders  were 
high  in  caring  and  the  utilized  meaning  attribution- -which 
means  they  engaged  in  "cognitive  behaviors  that  offered  the 
participants’  ideas,  concepts,  or  values  about  change 
through  the  encounter  group"  (ibid. , p.  76). 

Since  the  models  selected  by  Christians  differ  from 
peers  to  paid  staff,  one  would  expect  different  modeling  re- 
sults. Whether  modeling  will  be  more  "binding  for"  (Sherif 
5t  Sherif,  1964,  p.  91)  those  whose  models  are  volunteers  is 
an  empirical  question.  Would  the  potentially  greater  amount 
of  time  peer  models  have  with  those  who  patterned  after  them 
than  other  models  increase  the  extent  of  the  modeling?  The 
evidence  suggested  by  Sherif  and  Sherif  (1964  , p.  183)  and 
Kagan  (1958)  support  the  view  that  the  more  direct  contact 
the  greater  the  identification,  so  peers  should  produce 
greater  modeling.  But  Bandura  (1969b)  summarizes  data  to 
indicate  that  children  are  more  imitative  of  adults  than 
peers,  which  may  not  exist  with  teenagers.  Jourard  says, 
"The  most  effective  and  the  most  healthy  viray  to  produce 
change  in  another  person  is  to  ask  him  to  change"  (1974,  p. 
238).  Would  peers,  volunteer  leaders,  or  salaried  leaders 
be  the  most  effective  at  asking  for  change?  Reyburn  (1962) 
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suggests  that  guilt  may  be  one  dimension  of  difference  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  models,  especially  by  those  self- 
conscious  middl®  class  missionary- types  who  were  instructed 
to  identify  with  their  new  culture,  but  find  the  complexity 
of  the  process  frustrating,  and  thus  guilt-producing.  Since 
Young  Life  not  only  provides  paid  staff  for  modeling,  but 
also  volunteers,  and  with  the  potentiality  of  peers  being 
modeled  in  the  Christian  community,  it  is  hypothesized  (#18) 
that  there  are  differential  modeling  effects  between  models 
who  are  peers,  voluntary  leaders,  and  salaried  leaders. 
Although  a field  study  finds  it  difficult  to  tap  the  differ- 
ence between  Kelman's  (1963)  conformity,  identification,  and 
internalization,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  latter 
two  may  be  reflected  in  modeling  results.  He  cites  attrac- 
tiveness, delineation  of  role  requirements,  and  salience  of 
relationship  to  the  agent  as  important  in  identification. 
Credibility,  relevance  of  the  value  to  the  issues,  and  the 
person's  value  system  are  more  important  in  internalization. 
Beside  the  reference  group  study  by  Sherif  and  Sherif  (1964), 
those  reviews  by  Ausubel  (1954)  and  J.  D.  Campbell  (1964)  on 
peer  relations  of  youth  could  suggest  more  differential 
modeling  areas. 

Modeling  to  the  perception  of  an  ideal's  personality. 

But,  since  Christianity  is  a modeling  religion,  how  does 
one  scale  modeling  of  Christians  to  Jesus'  personality?  By 
taking  measures  of  the  perception  of  Jesus'  personality  on 
the  same  personality  dimensions  that  the  subjects  are  evalu- 
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ated  on,  then  relative  congruency  between  these  scores  can 
be  made  by  comparing  the  absolute  difference  in  Z-scores 
between  the  people's  pre-  and  postscales  with  their  percep- 
tion of  Jesus'  personality. 

The  examination  of  historic  personalities  by  psycho- 
analysts has  been  provocative  (see  Meyer's  review,  1972,  of 
some  analyses).  Erikson's  (1962)  Young  Man  Luther  is  an 
example.  Even  Jesus  became  the  object  of  one  psychiatric 
dissertation  by  Albert  Schweitzer  (1948) . Although  some 
Biblical  scholars  (e.g.,  Guthrie,  1965)  would  disagree  with 
Schweitzer's  assumptions  which  eliminated  many  Gospel  por- 
tions, his  work  is  an  illustration  of  a serious  study  of 
Jesus'  personality.  Although  laymen  need  not  assume  the 
complex  framework  analysts  use  in  evaluating  Jesus'  person- 
ality, there  needs  to  be  more  careful  analysis  of  what  mod- 
erns do  actually  perceive  about  Jesus  from  the  Gospels.  Is 
there  any  relationship  to  principles  found  in  studies  on 
person  perception  (Hastorf,  Schneider,  § Polefka,  1970)? 
What  unique  features  are  there  in  the  religious  context? 

May  not  scholars  who  study  these  kinds  of  perceptions  of 
Jesus  also  attempt  to  trace  out  the  limits  of  involvement 
in  the  modeling  of  Jesus.  The  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the 
areas  subject  to  imitation  may  have  been  one  reason  among 
others  why  Freud  objected  to  Pfister,  "In  general  I attach 
no  value  to  the  'imitation  of  Christ'"  (1963,  pp.  125f). 

23.  Are  there  areas  for  miodeling  Jesus  that  the  Gospels 
do  not  present  for  the  modern  reader- - areas  that  only  the 
creativity  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  His  Body,  the  Church,  can 
provide(Ramm,  1959,  1974)? 
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Although  one  may  not  need  to  assume  his  theoretical 
framework,  Lee  has  provided  an  interesting  distinction  be- 
tween ego  religion  of  Jesus  and  superego  guilt-laden  reli- 
gion. The  latter  have  only  a partial  identification  with 
Christ,  "but  have  selected  from  his  life  those  elements 
v;hich  fortified  their  own  Super-ego  outlook,  or  they  have 
even  read  into  him  their  own  preoccupation  with  the  wrath 
of  God  and  the  virtues  of  suffering  and  obedience”  (Lee, 
1948,  p.  153).  Under  such  conditions  of  inadequate  iden- 
tification Christ  becomes  an  obsession,  but  only  because 
such  people  have  identified  Christ  with  themselves  and  pro- 
jected on  Jesus  their  own  character,  putting  themselves  in 
Jesus’  place. 

Ego  religion,  however  comes  from  an  honest  study  of 
Christ's  life,  and 

through  constant  reading  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  true  Christ  begin  to  emerge  more  clearly  and  become 
incorporated  in  (the  people)  through  identification. ..... 

. In  the  measure  that  they  find  Christ  objectively  they 
gain  a real  freedom  and  make  real  growth  and  do  not  sim- 
ply get  release  of  a psychological  tension  expressed  in 
the  sense  of  guilt.  There  is  a difference  between  being 
filled  with  Christ  and  obsessed  with  him.  The  Christ- 
filled  character  has  really  grown  to  be  like  him,  be- 
cause through  identification  the  Ego  has  taken  on  the 
character  of  the  real  Christ  and  has  gained  a new  outlook, 
freed  from  the  domination  of  the  fanatical  Super-ego, 
which  manifests  itself  by  a frenzied  insistence  on  the 
destructive,  vengeful  wrath  of  God.  (Lee,  1948,  p.  154.) 

Although  Lee  tells  us  that  the  basic  marks  of  ego  iden- 
tification with  Jesus  are  "freedom  and  love,”  and  that  the 
superego  enters  into  ego  religion  as  "a  guide  rather  than  a 
dictator,”  readers  are  not  given  too  many  specifics  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  better  identification  with  Christ.  By 
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the  method  of  comparing  subject's  pre-  and  post-scores  with 
their  perception  of  Jesus  as  modeled,  one  may  find  closer 
modeling;  but  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  Jesus  is  made  to  be- 
come more  like  the  perceivers  or  they  move  closer  to  Jesus' 
personality,  unless  a more  objective  picture  of  Jesus  is 
available  than  adolescent  perception.  Oates'  (1961)  Christ 
and  selfhood  has  probably  given  the  scholarly  world  the 
clearest  picture  of  specific  areas  which  could  be  modeled 
of  Jesus. 

Social  Learning  and  Bandura's  Modeling  Theory 
Social  learning  theory  in  religion  assumes  that  religi- 
ous beliefs  and  behavior  are  cultural  phenomena,  transmitted 
in  each  generation  like  other  customs.  One  strand  of  social 
learning  theory  stresses  sociological  role  theory  (e.g., 
Sarbin,  1954,  1964;  Biddle  § Thomas,  1966),  another  stressed 
psychological  learning  and  modeling  (e.g.,  Bandura,  1969b; 
Gewirtz,  1969;  and  Aronfreed,  1968).  It  is  not  that  role 
theory  ignores  learning  and  psychological  processes,  but 
that  these  are  minimized,  as  role  positions  and  analyses  are 
examined  and  matched.  For  example,  Sarbin  indicates  that 
roles  are  learned  by  various  means  of  "intentional  instruc- 
tion and  incidental  learning"  (1954,  p.  226);  the  assumption 
tends  to  exist  that  almost  anyone  can  fit  any  role,  given 
proper  socialization  processes--Zetterberg  (1952)  sees  con- 
version as  primarily  a change  of  social  roles--it  may  in- 
volve this,  but  there  is  a need  to  clarify  other  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  in  religious  experience. 
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One  behavioral  social- learning  theory  which  has  fea- 
tures that  could  be  made  compatible  with  humanistic  psycho- 
logical positions  is  Bandura’s  (1965,  1969a  3 b;  and  Bandura 
5 Walters,  1963)  modeling  theory.  Some  behaviors  (especially 
emotional  ones)  are  under  mechanisms  of  external  stimulus 
control . But  another  class  of  mechanisms  is  feedback:  "out- 

come" information  of  rewards  and  punishments.  In  addition, 
a higher  class  of  affects  on  behavior  is  central  mediational 
processes , referring  to  self-generated  stimulation  that 
seems  relatively  independent  of  environmental  events.  Of 
major  concern  to  Bandura  is  response  acquisition  through  ob- 
servation- -modeling  . 

This  history  of  imitation  in  psychological  theory  in- 
cluded Morgan  (1896),  Tarde  (1903),  and  MacDougall  (1908), 
who  all  considered  imitation  an  innate  process  of  man.  Due 
to  the  anathema  of  instincts  in  American  psychology  for  sev- 
eral generations,  only  recently  has  extensive  research  and 
theoretical  clarification  been  elaborated  about  modeling, 
with  Bandura  a central  figure.  Although  a behaviorist,  he 
avoids  the  extreme  position  that  pictures  personality  as  a 
helpless  responder  to  rewards  and  punishments  alone- -he  in- 
cludes cognitive  mediation  with  powers  of  self-direction  af- 
fecting behavior.  He  does  not  neglect  the  value  of  rein- 
forcement, which  provides  informative  as  well  as  motiva- 
tional functions.  The  information  may  not  only  come  from 
performing  learned  responses,  but  observing  differential 
consequences  of  his  own  as  well  as  others'  behavior.  The 
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motivational  aspect  of  reinforcement  involves  a symbolic 
I epresentation  of  an  actual  outcome  or  future  consequence 
--in  this  context,  identification  is  a product  of  observa- 
tional learning: 

. ..  . matching  behavior  is  acquired  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tiguity of  modeling  stimulus  sequences  and  symbolic  ver- 
bal coding  of  observational  inputs.  These  representa- 
tional symbolic  events,  in  conjunction  with  appropriate 
environmental  cues,  later  guide  overt  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate matching  responses.  Performance  of  observa- 
tionally  learned  identif icatory  responses,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  governed  by  reinforcing  events  that 
may  be  externally  applied,  self-administered,  or  vicari- 
experienced.  Moreover,  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
differential  consequences  of  emulating  the  behavior  of 
models  possessing  distinctive  characteristics.  These 
come  to  function  as  discriminative  stimuli  for  regula- 
generalization  of  identif  icatory  responses  toward 
unfamiliar  models,  in  different  social  situations,  and 
across  different  classes  of  behavior  displayed  by  the 
same  model  (Bandura,  1969b,  p.  255). 

Under  these  circum.stances  if  a new  convert  observed  his 
spiritual  model  under  a wide  enough  variety  of  circumstances, 
especially  if  he  were  rewarded  for  matching  his  model’s  be- 
havior and  experienced  aversion  for  mismatch,  then  enough 
behavioral  characteristics  should  be  modeled  to  see  personal- 
ity change  by  the  convert  in  the  direction  of  his  spiritual 
model.  Similarly,  modeling  should  exist  among  Christians  who 
observe  their  spiritual  models,  whether  their  models  are 
peers,  volunteer  leaders,  or  salaried  leaders.  By  employing 
the  Bandura  modeling  framework,  a social  learning  explana- 
tion for  personality  change  due  to  Christian  conversion  or 
religious  experience  may  be  found.  Measurement  of  this 
change  will  be  reflected  in  lower  absolute  difference  scores 
on  post  personality  measures  from  the  model's  characteristics 
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than  the  absolute  differences  at  pretesting. 

The  strength  of  the  modeling  process  may  be  limited  for 
adolescents  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  multiple  model- 
ing. For  example,  Havighurst,  Robinson,  and  Dorr  (1946) 
conclude  that  the  ideal  self  of  late  adolescence  is  formed 
as  a composite  of  desirable  characteristics  symbolized  by 
attractive,  visible  young  adults  or  imaginary  figures. 
Bandura  and  Menlove  (1968)  also  found  that  multiple-models 
were  more  effective  than  single-models  in  reducing  fear 
of  dogs  in  children  leading  to  performing  potentially 
threatening  interactions  with  dogs.  Thus,  it  may  be  that 
different  spiritual  models  affect  different  modeling  re- 
sults on  personality  dimensions  in  a context  of  religious 
experience . 

Surveillance  and  Anxiety 

The  sociologist  Merton  suggests  that  the  need  for  pri- 
vacy involves  "some  measure  of  leeway  in  conforming  to  role- 
expectations,"  and  that  full  surveillance  of  activities  is 
"psychologically  taxing"  (1957,  p.  343).  When  authorities 
over  groups  have  excessive  knowledge  of  what  is  actually  go- 
ing on,  "this  becomes  dysfunctional  for  the  system  of  social 
control"  ( ibid . ) . Thus,  it  could  be  assumed  that  people  who 
are  conscious  of  the  "overseeing  Eye"  of  God  may  be  more  anx- 
ious than  those  who  are  not.  On  the  other  hand,  would  the 
perception  of  the  omniscience  of  God  produce  different  re- 
sults in  a forgiving  community  of  God?  Consciousness  of  the 
providential  activity  of  God  working  out  his  gracious  pur- 


poses  behind  the  scenes- -even  though  the  believer  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  great  negative  pressures- - this  awareness 
of  God’s  knowledge  of  the  individual's  experience  and  mo- 
tives can  be  a source  of  encouragement  to  remain  faithful 
to  his  God.  But  in  the  light  of  Merton's  position,  it  is 
hypothesized  (#20)  that  a positive  relationship  exists  be- 
tween both  an  indicated  awareness  of  God's  observation  and 
discouragement  over  God's  surveillance  when  compared  with 
anxiety . 

Personality  Differences,  Emotionality, 
and  Sudden  Conversion. 

Neuroticism  and  Sudden  Conversion 

Spellman,  Baskett,  and  Byrne  (1971)  found  sudden  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  more  anxious  on  the  Manifest 
Anxiety  Scale  than  either  gradual  converts  or  unbelievers 
who  were  not  different  from  each  other.  Furthermore,  sev- 
eral studies  have  pointed  to  a positive  relationship  between 
conversion  and  MMPI  Hysteria  scale  (Kildahl,  1957;  Boyer, 
1970).  Since  anxiety  is  a major  aspect  of  neuroticism,  and 
since  excitability  and  shallow  emotionality  is  generally 
linked  to  hysteria,  it  is  hypothesized  (#21)  that  those  who 
experience  sudden  conversion,  especially  with  emotion,  show 
more  anxious  and  neurotic  tendencies  than  those  converted 
slowly,  especially  without  emotion. 

Evidence  against  this  hypothesis  is  inferred  from  Stan- 
ley's (1963b)  discovery  that  conversion  was  unrelated  to 
personality  characteristics,  such  as  neuroticism.  Roberts' 
(1965)  findings,  that  sudden  converts  to  their  parents' 
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faith  were  more  neurotic  than  other  groups,  needs  to  be 
tempered  by  Stanley's  (1964)  showing  a slightly  negative 
correlation  betv>^een  sudden  conversion  and  neuroticism. 
Several  early  analyses  of  sudden  conversion  have  led  to  the 
anxiety-neuroticism  hypothesis.  Coe  (1900,  1916)  saw  the 
sudden  converts  to  Methodism  displayed  more  impulsive  and 
impressionable  temperamental  characteristics  than  slow 
converts.  E.  T.  Clark  (1929)  recorded  55  percent  of  his 
sudden  converts  suffered  from  a sense  of  sin  compared  with 
8%  percent  for  the  total  sample  of  converts,  and  57  percent 
of  the  sudden  converts  experienced  subsequent  joy,  compared 
with  14  percent  for  the  total.  In  contrast,  several  obser- 
vations suggest  an  alternative  way  to  interpret  similar 
data.  J.  Allison’s  (1968)  clinical  analyses  saw  sudden 
conversion  linked  to  regressive  and  primitive,  nonlogical 
material,  but  such  converts  were  more  likely  to  deal  with 
it  adequately.  Furthermore,  Maslow  criticized  James’  (1902) 
assumption  that  many  religious  experiences  were  abnormal  and 
pathological : 

We  know  now  this  is  true  far  less  often  than  James  thought. 
If  anything,  peak-experiences  are  more  characteristic  of 
health  than  neurosis  or  psychosis.  They  ’’may”  be  patho- 
logical, but  more  often  they  are  not.  They  are  more  often 
to  be  valued  than  to  be  feared.  (Maslow,  1964)  p.  xiv.) 

Other  Characteristic  Differences 

Since  neuroticism  comprises  a number  of  source  traits 

(Cattell,  1973),  if  one  assumes  that  degree  of  emotionality 

and  speed  of  conversion  shovv  differences  in  neuroticism 

(Hypothesis  #21),  then  one  also  hypothesizes  (#22)  that  some 
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of  those  source  traits  would  show  differentiation  on  the 
two  dimensions.  Specific  evidence  exists  that  sudden  con- 
verts show  personality  differences  over  slow  converts  (see 
Tables  253).  For  example,  Starbuck  (1899)  saw  sudden 
converts  as  more  emotionally  unstable  (low  C on  16PF)  than 
slower  converts;  Coe  (1900,  1916)  saw  sudden  converts  more 
passively  suggestible  (low  E) ; and  high  guilt  (high  0) 
tends  to  correlate  with  convertibility  (Dittes,  1969). 

Also  hopefulness  (Coe,  1916)  and  joy  (E.  T.  Clark,  1929) 
were  characteristics  of  sudden  converts.  Since  different 
religious  groups  place  different  levels  of  stress  on  the 
need  for  conversion  (Moberg,  1962)  and  the  strength  of 
religious  value  varies  with  denominations  (e.g..  Perry, 

1967;  and  Table  7),  then  it  is  assumed  that  speed  of  con- 
version and  degree  of  emotionality  will  reflect  differences 
in  religious  attitudes.  Dogmatism  too  should  display  dif- 
ferences, for  sudden  converts  showed  higher  authoritarianism 
than  gradual  religious  developers  (Kildahl,  1957;  see  Table 
8). 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 
Sub j ects 

The  subjects  for  this  field  study  were  533  respondents 
from  two  separate  populations.^^  The  larger  population  of 
369  came  from  youth  and  leaders  of  Young  Life  groups  in  the 
Jacksonville  and  Orlando  areas  of  Florida.  Young  Life  is  a 
volunteer  high  school  Cinterdenominational)  organization 
with  a soft-sell  evangelistic  and  total  life  concern. 

Young  Lifers  in  these  districts  are  primarily  middle  class 
youth  with  approximately  10  to  15  percent  lower  class  and 
black  teenagers.  The  smaller  group  consisted  of  164  stu- 
dents from  social  studies  and  history  classes  in  a rural 
Southern  high  school.  The  population  of  this  county  school 
is  mostly  lower  class  with  about  15  percent  blacks. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  fifty-three  churches  in  the  county  are 
Baptist,  and  there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  or  Jewish  congre- 
gations. Religion  is  important  to  the  community;  for  exam- 
ple, prayer  precedes  its  athletic  events.  However,  there 

24.  Deep  appreciation  is  given  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Francis, 
Principal  of  Bradford  County  High  School,  and  Mrs.  Thelma  V. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Louis  H.  Garner  who  allowed  their  students 
to  participate  in  the  study.  The  encouragements  of  Florida 
State  Director  of  Young  Life,  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Lester  Comee,  Jacksonville  Area  Director,  were  gratefully 
accepted  in  expediting  the  study. 
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is  no  religious  group  like  Young  Life,  organized  by  the 
students  specifically  for  all  teenagers.  The  county  has 
been  described  by  an  anonymous  (1973)  representative  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "intensely  racist  and  extremely 
conservative.  John  Birch  Society  flourishes." 

Design 

Procedure 

This  longitudinal  study  involved  several  different  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  The  premeasure  was  administered 
to  Young  Lifers  in  several  different  settings.  Twenty-five 
of  the  youth  took  the  survey  during  a four-week  bus  trip  of 
the  Northeast  United  States  late  in  the  summer  of  1971. 

The  rest  of  this  pretest  population  responded  at  one  of 
three  weekend  camps  in  October  and  early  November,  1971. 
Young  Life  Staff  were  encouraged  to  take  the  survey  during 
the  same  time  as  the  teenagers,  although  the  Staff  were 
unaware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  study.  Instructions 
were  read  to  all,  and  assistance  was  provided  as  needed. 

All  of  the  social  studies  and  two  history  classes  of 
the  county  high  school  were  randomly  divided  into  three 
groups:  (a)  to  obtain  the  pretest  only,  (b)  to  receive 

both  pre-  and  posttest,  and  (c)  to  receive  just  the  post- 
test. The  pretest  was  given  in  two  regular  class  sessions 
during  October,  1971,  with  the  personality  questions  given 
first  and  the  rest  of  the  scales  last.  The  posttests  for 
these  students  were  similarly  administered  during  late  May 
and  early  June,  1972.  Since  three  posttest  youth  left 
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several  questions  unanswered,  this  researcher  visited  them 
at  home  to  complete  the  survey. 

For  the  postmeasure  among  the  Young  Lifers,  the  scales 
were:  (a)  given  out  at  Club  or  Campaigner  meetings  during 

May  and  June  of  1972,  (b)  distributed  at  early  summer  meet- 
ings of  combined  clubs  in  each  area- -Jacksonville  and  Or- 
lando, and  (c)  mailed  or  delivered  to  homes  of  Young  Lifers 
willing  to  take  the  survey  during  the  early  summer.  The 
author  attempted  to  contact  every  person  who  took  the  Young 
Life  premeasure  during  the  early  summer  but  had  not  taken 
the  posttest.  He  also  tried  to  elicit  the  aid  of  spiritual 
models  to  take  the  postsurvey  during  that  time.  About 
twenty-four  of  the  Young  Life  posttestees  omitted  a few 
questions,  and  required  phone  calls  or  visits  for  comple- 
tion. 

Of  the  533  people  who  received  the  survey,  449 
completed.  Table  11  gives  the  number  of  people  by  sex 
from  each  population  who  completed  the  survey,  and  whether 
the  completion  was  pre-only,  post-only,  or  both. 

Table  12  presents  the^number  of  incomplete  surveys 
by  population  and  time  of  tes ting- - this  includes  sixteen 
youth  who  had  unfilled  pretests  and  completed  posttests. 

A large  number  of  the  incomplete  surveys  were  mostly 
filled  in,  so  that  their  surveys  were  used  in  the  overall 
population  statistics.  With  the  completed  and  mostly 
completed  surveys  combined  there  was  a total  of  667  mea- 
sures taken. 
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TABLE  11 

Number  o£  Ss  by  sex  from  each  population  who 
completeH!  the  survey  pre,  .post,  or  both. 


Population 

Pre 

M 

only 

F 

Post 

M 

only 

F 

Both 

M 

times 

F 

Sum 

Student 

25 

16 

32 

37 

18 

27 

155 

Young  Life 

33 

34 

30 

87 

31 

79 

294 

Total 

58 

50 

62 

124 

49 

106 

449 

TABLE  12 


Number  of  incomplete  surveys  from  each  popula- 
tion by  time  when  taken. 


Population 

Pre 

only 

Post 

only 

Both 

times 

Pre  incomplete, 
post  complete 

Sum 

Student 
Young  Life 

4 

45 

2 

12 

2 

3 

1 

15 

9 

75 

Total 

49 

14 

5 

16 

84 
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Major  Conditions 

Analysis  o£  the  survey  for  religious  position  found 
twelve  youth  who  indicated  they  were'  converted  between  the 
two  testings;  one  of  these  was  dropped  from  this  cell  be- 
cause his  pretest  was  incomplete.  These  converted  in- 
cluded two  Young  Life  (YL)  males,  seven  YL  females,  and 
two  females  from  the  rural  high  school  students  (ST),  all 
of  whom  were  sympathetic  to  Protestant  or  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity at  pretest  time. 

Another  population  (n=22)  of  those  who  were  converted 
during  the  same  interval,  but  only  took  the  posttest  were 
all  Young  Lifers- -nineteen  females  and  three  males.  (There 
were  eight  other  incomplete  surveys  in  this  category.)  The 
time  interval  between  conversion  and  posttesting  is  similar 
in  both  these  conditions--4.9  months  for  those  pre-  and 
posttested  and  4.6  months  for  those  who  were  only  post- 
tested  (t=.53,  n.s.). 

Seven  students  (five  YL  females,  one  YL  male  and  one 
ST  female)  classified  themselves  as  Christians  pre,  but 
nonbelievers  post.  These  were  combined  with  four  (one  ST 
female,  two  YL  males,  and  one  YL  female)  who  indicated  on 
both  measures  they  were  not  Christians.  This  combination 
gave  a non-Christian  post  condition  tested  both  times.  An- 
other non-Christian  control  population  was  a pretested  only 
group  (n=ll)  of  two  YL  males,  one  YL  female,  three  ST  fe- 
males, and  five  ST  males--there  were  three  other  incomplete 
surveys  dropped  from  this  condition.  There  were  five  non- 
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Christians  who  took  only  the  posttest,  but  no  cell  was 
foriaed  for  analysis  because  of  the  snail  number. 

fhe  ST  Christians  wlio  took  both  measures  were  33  (plus 
eight  others  randomly  dropped  and  two  partially  incomplete 
surveys  not  used  in  the  cell) --ten  males  and  twenty- three 
females.  The  YL  Christians  tested  both  times  were  66  (24 
were  post  high-school  aged  or  randomly  dropped  from  the 
cell) - -fifteen  males  and  51  females. 

The  pretest  only  populations  of  Christians  found  33 
youth  for  each  population- - 22  males  and  11  females  from 
ST,  and  20  females  and  13  males  from  YL.  (Forty  respond- 
ents were  not  included  in  tliese  cells  because  they  were 
either  out  of  high  school  or  had  incomplete  returns.) 

The  posttest  only  Christians  from  the  two  popula- 
tions each  had  66  in  the  cell--15  males  and  51  females  for 
YL , and  29  males  and  37  females  for  ST.  (Three  were  ran- 
domly dropped  from  the  ST  population,  and  13  from  the  YL 
females  together  with  33  post  high  school  respondents 
from  YL.)  Table  13  gives  the  number  of  subjects  in  each 
of  the  ten  conditions  by  sex.  Although  both  sexes  are 
represented  in  each  condition,  their  proportion  is  not 
similar  (x^=36.617,  P<.001,  9 df) . Thus,  sex  correction 
was  used  in  determining  16PF  subscales. 

For  simplification  of  communication  the  following  ab- 
breviations will  be  employed  for  the  various  conditions: 

(a)  converted  between  both  testings  (CVB) , (b)  Young  Life 
Christians  tested  both  times  (YLB) , (c)  high  school  stu- 
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TABLE  13 


Number  of  high  school  Ss  in  major  conditions  by  sex. 


Condition 

_M 

_F 

*— 

_Z 

Same  Ss  took  both  surveys: 

Converted  between  testings  CCVB) 

2 

9 

11 

Young  Life  Christians  (YLB) 

15 

51 

66 

Student  Christians  (STB) 

10 

23 

33 

Non-Christians  at  posttesting  (NB) 

3 

8 

11 

Different  Ss  in  pre  than  in  post  conditions: 
Pretest  Young  Life  Christians  (YLPRE)  13 

20 

33 

Posttest  Young  Life  Christians  (YLPST)15 

51 

66 

Pretest  Student  Christians  (STPRE) 

22 

11 

33 

Posttest  Student  Christians  (STPST) 

29 

37 

66 

Pretest  non-Christians  (NPRE) 

7 

4 

11 

Posttest  converted  (CVPST) 

3 

19 

22 

= Total 
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dent  Christians  tested  both  times  (STB),  and  (d)  those 
tested  both  times  whose  final  response  was  non-Christian 
(NB)  . If  either  the  pre-  or  posttes't  condition  is  to  be 
singled  out,  a "pre”  or  "post"  will  be  added  to  the  sym- 
bols: For  example  CVBpre  means  converted  youth  who  took 

both  scales  but  only  the  pre  condition  is  under  considera- 
tion. Among  those  who  only  took  the  pre-  or  posttest  the 
following  abbreviations  are:  (a)  pretest  only  Young  Life 
Christians  (YLPRE) , (b)  posttest  only  Young  Life  Chris- 
tians (YLPST),  (c)  pretest  only  student  Christians  (STPRE), 
(d)  posttest  only  student  Christians  (STPST) , (e)  pretest 
only  non-Christians  (NPRE) , and,  (f)  posttest  only  of  those 
converted  between  the  testing  periods  (CVPST) . 

Modeling  Conditions 

The  spiritual  models  of  seven  of  the  eleven  converted 
youth  filled  out  the  survey,  and  the  spiritual  models  of 
64  other  Christians  (Young  Life)  also  completed  surveys. 
These  64  were  divided  into  three  conditions:  (a)  Young 

Lifers  whose  spiritual  models  were  peers  (high  school  stu- 
dents), (b)  Young  Lifers  whose  models  were  adult  volunteer 
leaders,  and,  (c)  Young  Lifers  whose  models  were  salaried 
leaders,  either  as  Young  Life  Staff  or  a pastor.  The 
number  of  youth  in  these  three  conditions  were:  (a) 

peers=10,  (b)  volunteers= 31 , (c)  salaried=23.  Through 
random  dropping  proportionate  cells  resulted  in  seven 
peers,  28  volunteers,  and  21  salaried  models.  Of  the 
seven  who  were  converted  two  of  the  models 


were  peers. 
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three  v/ere  volunteers,  and  two  were  salaried  personnel. 

Some  of  the  models  were  selected  more  than  once.  Table  14 
shows  the  frequency  and  number  of  models  selected  in  each 
condition  per  frequency.  Most  youth  selected  same  sex  mod- 
els (36  females  and  16  males) , but  11  females  selected  male 
models--see  Table  15  for  distribution  of  these  selections 
among  conditions. 

Survey  Scales 

In  order  to  adequately  measure  personality,  cognitive, 
and  attitude  variables  and  their  change,  a number  of  scales 
were  employed.  Focus  will  be  on  the  following  dimensions: 
The  16PF  with  its  subscales,  second  order  factors,  and 
neuroticism  regression  scale;  an  optimism  scale  regarding 
one's  future;  a Christianity  Scale  with  ten  subscales; 
religious  items  that  include  church  attendance,  religious 
preference,  and  nature  of  conversion  (if  any) ; an  evalua- 
tion of  Jesus’  or  ideal’s  personality  on  five  of  Osgood’s 
values  and  on  the  same  factors  as  the  16PF  measures;  the 
Rokeach  Values  and  Dogmatism  scales;  a social  distance 
scale;  and  measures  of  the  degree  of  awareness  of  God’s 
observation  and  discouragement  or  encouragement  over  such 
observation . 

16PF 

The  16PF  is  a global  personality  measure,  derived  by 
factor  analysis,  that  evaluates  normal  dimensions,  yet  is 
flexible  enough  for  clinical  application  (Cattell,  1950b; 
1957,  1973;  Cattell,  Eber,  6 Tatsuoka,  1970).  Historically, 
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TABLE  14 

Number  of  models  selected  according  to 
frequency  of  selection  by  conditions. 


Conditions 

Frequency  of  selection 

_1 

_2 

_3 

_S 

_6 

Peer  models 

7 

Volunteer  models 

6 

3 

4 

1 

Salaried  models 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Converted  Ss 

4 

1 

Total 

19 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

TABLE  15 

Number  of  ^s  whose  model  was  of  same  or 
different  sex  by  conditions. 


Conditions 


Same  sex 


Different 

sex 


Female  model  Male  model  Male  model 
female  S male  S female  S 


Peer  models 
Volunteer  models 
Salaried  models 
Converted  Ss 

Total 


6 1 
20  5 3 

5 9 7 

5 2 

36  16  11 
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Cattell  took  Allport  and  Odburt’s  (1936)  4500  English  trait 
names;  by  eliminating  synonyms  and  obtuse  items,  he  reduced 
the  number  to  around  200.  These  were  used  for  the  L-data 
(natural  behavior,  in  situ,  recorded  or  rated)  and  for  Q- 
data  (questionnaire,  self-evaluations,  based  on  introspec- 
tion); and  supplementing  these  he  obtained  T-data  objec- 
tive test  responses  and  stimulus  situations  where  the  per- 
son's behavior  is  measured  without  awareness).  Starting 
with  over  2000  items  of  information,  the  First  Edition 
(1949)  of  the  16PF  was  standardized  on  408  "young  people," 
through  oblique  factor  analytic  technique,  resulting  in 
three  dozen  personality  factors  ("source  traits").  The 
16PF  was  culled  from  16  "pure  factor"  clusters  of  indepen- 
dent items,  and  through  constant  revision  it  is  being  re- 
fined on  more  tests  (see  parts  of  over  400  tests  used,  in 
Cattell  § Warburton,  1967)  and  related  to  pure  factors. 

(This  author  compared  the  latest  ediction  of  form  A with  the 
Second  Edition  and  found  over  100  of  the  187  items  had  been 
changed--in  one  sense  it  is  a completely  new  test.)  Four 
second  order  factors  (e.g.,  anxiety,  extraversion,  etc.) 
were  rotated  from  the  16  primary  factors.  (Appendix 

displays  the  dimensions  of  the  16PF.)  The  16PF  has  been 
translated  into  cultures  of  twenty  different  countries. 

Forms  for  children  and  youth  are  available,  as  well  as  cli- 
nical scales  (e.g.,  Neuroticism  Scale  and  IPAT  Anxiety 
Scale) . 

Reliability  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  16PF  shows 
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test-retest  dependability  (within  a week)  for  Forms  A and  B 
combined  of  .65  to  .93  (inedian= . 88  j n=146)  5 while  Form  A 

t 

ranges  from  .58  to  .83,  averaging  .78.  Direct  concept  vali- 
dity  (relations  witli  source  trait  constructs)  for  Forms  A 
and  B range  from  .53  to  .94,  median=.74.  Cronbach  (1964) 
evaluated  earlier  editions  of  the  16PF  and  recommends  that 
some  of  the  shorter  scales  lack  the  reliability  to  assess 
individuals,  but  in  group  research  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  An  aspect  of  reliability  reduction  in  the  16PF 
may  be  due  to  its  sensitivity  to  actual  change;  for  example, 
some  factors  show  genuine  function  fluctuation,  such  as, 
scale  C (ego  strength)  which  is  related  to  environmental 
demands,  illness,  and  anxiety,  thus  demonstrably  variable. 
Most  of  the  factors  also  have  developmental  change  norms 
(Coan,  1966;  Cattell,  Eber,  ^ Tatsuoka,  1970),  so  given  a 
large  enough  population  and  an  adequate  length  of  time, 
nearly  any  change  study,  without  proper  controls,  would 
show  significant  longitudinal  difference. 

From  a pilot  study  of  those  converted  through  Young 
Life  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  recollection  of  personality 
change  was  observed.  The  author  asked  converts  to  com- 
plete the  16PF  as  they  believed  now  as  well  as  to  recall 
back  to  their  "pre- interes t- in- Chris t"  period, answering 
also  in  that  setting.  A matched  control  group  recalled 

25.  Acknolwedgement  is  given  to  Mrs.  Isabel  Briggs  Myers, 
who  suggested  that  the  "pre”  period  shouldbe  prior  to 
interest  in  conversion. 
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back  the  same  period  of  time,  without  reference  to  conver- 
sion. The  average  recall  Interval  was  two  years.  A dis- 
criminate analysis  of  difference  scores  between  the  post 
and  pre  measures  on  the  four  second  order  factors  found  no 
differences  when  the  sexes  were  compared,  but  a significant 
difference  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups  (F= 
4.57,  P<.01,  4,37  df) . Figure  44  in  Appendix  J showed  the 
mean  difference  (posttest  sten  score  minus  pretest  sten 
score  plus  ten)  for  the  four  second  order  16PF  factors.  A 
selection  of  j us  t th  e anxiety  and  introversion- ext  ravers  ion 
factors  increased  the  F to  5.75  (P<.01,  2,39  df ) , and  com- 
bining anxiety  and  independence  the  F was  raised  to  8.221 
(P<.001,  2,39  df) . A glance  at  the  means  suggests  that  the 
experimental  population  of  converts  perceived  a decline  in 
anxiety,  a very  slight  increase  in  extraversion,  and  in- 
crease in  tenderminded-emotionality  (second  order  factor 
lii.)  more  group  dependence  (in  contrast  with  controls 

who  became  slightly  more  independent) . 

A closer  look  at  the  subscales  of  the  16PF  (Figure  45 
in  Appendix  J)  indicates  the  experimental  projected  in- 
creases in  A (outgoing),  C (ego  strength,  (self-suffici- 
ency), and  (self-concept  control).  These  converts  also 
saw  a decline  in  E (dominance),  a great  increase  in  trust- 
irig  (L)  , and  a tendency  toward  conservativism  (Qj)  with  a 
consideraole  loss  of  tension  (Q4) . Combining  subscales 
which  comprise  anxiety  and  neuroticism,  the  pilot  data  in- 
dicate clinical  differences  of  perceived  change:  converts 
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decline  in  anxiety  over  the  controls  (subscales  C,  H,  L,  0, 
Qjj  Q4~-F=3.592,  P<.01,  6,35  df)  and  there  is  a similar 
difference  on  the  neuroticism  subscales  (C,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I, 

F,  M,  Q^,  Q3,  Q4--F=2.448,  P<.05,  11,30  df ) . 

Computational  procedures  for  deriving  the  16PF  and  se- 
cond order  factor  sten  scores  of  this  study's  subjects  fol- 
lowed those  provided  (IPAT,  1970),  including  age  and  sex 
corrections.  The  neuroticism  regression  formula  was  com- 
puted from  that  provided  in  the  Handbook  for  the  16PF 
(Cattell,  Eber,  ^ Tatsuoka,  1970)  excluding  B (intelligence) 
B was  dropped  in  this  study  because  several  youth  objected 
to  intelligence  questions  being  in  the  survey  during  the 
pilot  study  for  this  research. 

Optimism  scale 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dean  M.  C.  Tenney  of  Wheaton  Grad- 
uate School  (personal  communication,  1971)  a scale  was  con- 
structed to  measure  how  the  youth  anticipated  their  future. 
The  semantic  differential  scale  contains  seven  optimistic- 
pessimistic  polarities,  ordered  in  ABBA  directions.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

Christianity  Scale  and  Some  Religious  Items 

A thirty-item  Christianity  Scale  (Likert  type)  con- 
structed by  the  author  and  correlating  at  least  .47  (P<.0005 
69  df)  with  the  mean  of  a larger  set  of  67  items  (piloted 
on  Gainesville,  Florida,  Young  Lifers)  is  the  main  religi- 
ous measure.  The  Christianity  Scale  (Appendix  B)  is  di- 
vided into  ten  subscales  of  three  questions  each:  God, 
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Jesus’  person,  Jesus'  life,  Jesus'  death,  Jesus'  resurrec- 
tion, prayer,  salvation,  the  good  life,  Christian  community, 
and  talking  about  Christianity.  Twelve  of  tlie  questions  are 
positively  stated  and  eighteen  negatively,  based  on  pilot 
study  evaluations. 

The  Church  Attendance  Scale  of  Clock  and  Stark  (1966) 
is  also  included  as  a religious  measure  (in  Appendix  D) . 

The  Religious  Preference  Scale  asks  for  the  subject's  pre- 
ference, along  with  that  of  their  parents  (by  checking  major 
religious  divisions - -Appendix  D) . Those  who  were  converts 
to  Christianity  are  asked  for  the  approximate  date  (year 
and  month)  of  conversion  and  its  speed  and  emotionality 
(Appendix  E) . 

Evaluation  of  Jesus’  and  Ideal's  Personality 

The  Young  Life  youth  evaluated  their  perception  of 
Jesus'  personality  "as  you  know  him  up  to  now"  (Appendix  F). 
Twenty-five  semantic  differential  dimensions  are  presented: 
(a)  the  first  five  are  key  value  dimensions  from  Osgood, 
Suci,  and  Tannenbaum  (1957)  semantic  space  work,  (b)  four 
second  order  factors  of  the  16PF,  and  (c)  the  16PF  dimen- 
sions with  subscale  B last.  These  same  scales  were  pre- 
sented differently  for  the  rural  high  school  youth:  they 

were  asked  to  evaluate  on  these  dimensions  their  "ideal 
friend  and  fellow-worker." 

Rokeach  Values 

Twelve  of  Rokeach ' s values  (1968a§b,  1969)  are  used 
(Appendix  E) . The  Rokeach  method  of  ranking  has  been  cri- 
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ticized  (Gorsuch,  1970)  for  disallowing  the  absolute  im- 
portance of  the  value  and  the  possibility  of  value  con- 
flict. Also  this  writer  found  factor  analyzing  all  the 
ranked  variables  led  to  spuriously  high  multiple  Rs , so 
Guertin  (personal  communication,  1971)  advises  dropping 
one- third  of  the  variables,  since  with  each  rank  one  de- 
gree of  freedom  is  dropped.  Instead  of  ranking  the  val- 
ues, Gorsuch's  (1970)  suggestion  is  followed  to  select 
from  a Likert-type  dimension  from  "utterly  meaningless  to 
me"  to  "this  value  takes  precedence  over  any  and  all  other 
considerations  in  my  life." 

Dogmatism  Scale 

The  Trodahl  and  Powell  (1965)  20-item  form  of  Ro- 
keach’s  (1956,  1960)  Dogmatism  Scale  is  used  to  measure 
open-  and  closedmindedness.  Closer  examination  of  the 
questions  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  indicates  that  some  items 
are  biased  against  those  who  would  hold  to  historic  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  In  order  to  differentiate  between  these 
biased  items  and  unbiased,  two  subscales  are  formed:  (a) 

biased-against-Christianity  dogmatism  scale  (items  three, 
five,  eleven,  and  sixteen)  and  (b)  unbiased  dogmatism 
scale  (all  other  items)  (Appendix  C--biased  items  marked 
with  "B") . The  Dogmatism  Scale  is  titled  a "Controversial 
Issues  Opinion  Survey"  and  presented  in  Likert  format.  All 
questions  were  presented  unidirectionally . 
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Social  Distance  Scale 

A revision  of  Clock  and  Stark’s  (1966)  Social  Dis- 
tance Scale  is  used  to  evaluate  prejudicial  attitudes.  The 
twenty- three  items  included  several  more  contemporary  items 

> black  militant  and  Jesus  freak)  instead  of  a number 
of  ethnic  groups  (Appendix  D) . 

God's  Observation 

Merton  (1957)  observed  that  full  surveillance  of  activ- 
ities is  psychologically  taxing.  In  order  to  measure  atti- 
tudes about  God's  surveillance  two  questions  are  asked: 
one  indicating  the  degree  of  awareness  that  "God  knows  ev- 
®^ykhing  you  do,  think,  and  feel"  and  the  other  the  degree 
of  discouragement  or  encouragement  that  the  person  experi- 
ences when  aware  of  God's  observation  (Appendix  E) . 

Introductions  and  Posttest  Changes 

Appendix  A gives  the  introduction  for  the  pretest  with 
a revision  of  the  instructions  for  the  16PF.  All  mention 
of  "test"  is  avoided  in  the  survey  instructions. 

The  post  instruction  page  (Appendix  G)  adds  the  fol- 
lowing underlined  statements: 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  what  groups  really  believe 
and  think  at  different  times.  Some  of  you  have  been 
asked  some  of  these  questions  on  other  occasions,  and 
w_e_want  to  know  what  each  of  you  thinks  and  feels  now 
--both  those  of  you  who  have  taken  the  siirvpv  hpfn-rp 
and  those  who  are  taking  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  last  page  (Appendix  H)  of  the  post  survey  asks 
questions  about  the  religious  youth  group  the  people  feel 
"most  closely  attached  to"  and  fits  their  "life  style  the 
best."  They  were  asked  the  approximate  number  of  hours 
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per  week  they  participate  in  group  activities  of  that 
group.  Then  a question  to  elicit  possible  model  sources 
asks,  "Vv’hom  in  this  religious  group  do  you  consider  to  have 
had  the  most  influence  on  your  understanding  and  living  of 
the  Christian  life?”  Two  lines  were  provided  for  the  first 
and  second  choices.  A further  question  about  conversion 
inquires  of  their  previous  religious  position  before  con- 
version- -whether  they  followed  "some  other  religious  faith, 
or  were  you  an  agnostic  or  an  atheist?"  The  last  space 
evaluates  the  respondents'  reaction  to  taking  a question- 
naire like  this  and  w'hether  they  had  any  suggestions  for 
improving  futui'e  surveys.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  the 
following  thanks  was  given:  "THAxNK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PATIENCE 

AND  XINUMESS  IN  ANSWERING  ALL  THESE  QUESTIONS.  YOU  ARE 
VERY  HELPFUL," 

Order  of  Scales 

After  the  introduction  and  basic  biographical  material 
was  asked  for,  the  16PF  is  presented,  followed  by  the  Chris- 
tianity Scale,  the  Optiiriism  Scale,  the  Dogmatism  Scale,  the 
Social  Distance  Scale,  the  Church  Attendance  Scale,  the 
Rokeach  Values,  Religious  Preference,  God's  Observation, 
Perception  of  Conversion,  Perception  of  Jesus'  Personality 
(for  Young  Lifers)  or  Ideal's  Personality  (for  all  others), 
and  on  the  posttest  a final  page  asking  for  religious  youth 
group  attachments,  models,  former  religious  position,  and 
reactions  to  the  survey. 
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Difference  Measures  and  Statistics 

Any  study  on  change  needs  to  consider  what  measure  of 
gain  one  should  use  in  measuring  change.  Cronbach  and 
Furby  (1970)  and  O’Conner  (1972)  discuss  alternate  methods. 
Neel  (19  71)  employed  a Monte  Carlo  technique  comparing  raw 
difference,  Lord’s  true  gain,  regressed  gain,  and  analysis 
of  covariance  procedures.  Lord’s  true  gain  tended  to  cre- 
ate a greater  number  of  significant  t’s  than  chance,  while 
there  were  no  appreciable  differences  between  the  other 
three  methods.  Because  of  this  evidence,  this  study  will 
use  raw  change  scores. 

The  cells  for  the  study  resulted  in  unequal  but  pro- 
portionate numbers,  so  that  a least  squares  solution  (Winer, 
1962)  may  be  used  for  the  anova  analyses.  The  analyses  of 
variance  on  these  14  conditions  will  assume  a complete  fac- 
torial design,  although  four  of  the  groups  had  repeated 
measures  and  such  analysis  on  these  groups  adds  to  the 
error  variance  (Winer,  1962);  but  for  ease  of  comparison  it 
is  advantageous  to  look  at  all  conditions  in  the  same  analy- 
sis. Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  a posteriori  Newman- 
Keuls  statistic  for  pairwise  comparison  between  means  will 
be  applied  (Kirk,  1968).  After  each  F statistic  listed,  the 
Honestly  Significant  Difference  limit  by  Tukey  (Kirk,  1968) 
is  recorded  as  "H".  An  alpha  level  of  .05  is  used,  but  if 
the  H or  Newman-Keuls  permits  a .05  difference,  while  the 
F is  between  .05  and  .10,  then  its  probability  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 

Order  of  Presentation 

After  indicating  the  age  of  the  respondents  and  their 
degree  of  radicalness  of  personality  change,  pre-persona- 
lity characteristics  of  converts  will  be  compared  with 
controls*  pre-traits.  Next  will  be  presented  some  evidence 
of  change  on  individual  personality,  value,  and  attitude 
scales -- developmental ly , and  uniquely  by  converts. 

Then  will  follov/  a description  of  the  basic  data  fac- 
tor analysis  and  the  differential-R,  with  the  relationship 
between  these  two  sets  of  factors.  Two  of  the  basic  fac- 
tors that  showed  developmental  changes  will  be  outlined, 
followed  by  evidences  of  personality  reorganization,  espe- 
cially for  CVB  and  NB. 

Clinical  evaluations  appear  next,  followed  by  the 
brainwashing  criticisms  and  religious  changes  observed,  in- 
cluding the  proselyting- dissonance  appraisal  and  "salva- 
tion's" centrality.  Relationships  between  Dogmatism  (bi- 
ased and  non-biased)  and  religiosity  will  be  outlined. 

Then  social  distance  links  to  Dogmatism,  religiosity,  and 
culture  appear.  Cultural  differences  and  their  group  dif- 
ferences follow,  including  the  differential  perception  of 
Jesus'  and  cultural - ideal ' s personality. 
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Modeling  data  will  look  at  that  of  converts,  followed 
by  modeling  differences  in  many  areas  when  the  models  are 
peers,  volunteers,  or  employed.  Personality  modeling  to 
the  perception  of  an  ideal's  personality  appear  for  converts 
and  control  groups. 

Awareness  of  an  encouragement  over  God's  observation 
will  show  group  and  modeling  differences  and  relationships 
to  key  variables.  Finally,  a post  hoc  analysis  by  the 
speed  and  emotionality  of  conversion  will  survey  many  meas- 
ured differences. 

Age 

The  average  age  of  the  youth  in  all  seven  of  the  pre- 
test conditions  was  16.5  years  and  there  were  no  mean  dif- 
ferences among  the  pre  groups  (F=1.228,  n.s.--see  Appendix 
K for  age  F tables).  The  average  age  of  those  in  the  post- 
test groups  was  17.04  years,  or  .54  years  older  than  those 
pretested  (F=21.996,  P<.001,  1,459  df;  H=.211).  Although 
there  was  no  interaction  when  all  pre-  and  post-  conditions 
were  compared,  there  was  a groups  effect  (F=3.607,  P<.01, 
6,459  df;  H=.767),  showing  the  CVB  population  younger 
(X=16.27)  than  the  NB  (X=16.95)  and  the  YLPRE-YLPST 
(X=17.25) . 

Radicalness  of  Personality  Change 

Since  personality  change  may  take  place  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions,  radicalness  of  change  was  measured  by 
average  of  the  absolute  difference  scores  (post  - pre)  of 
the  fifteen  personality  subscales  of  the  16PF  employed  here. 
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There  was  no  difference  between  the  converted  population 
(CVB)  and  the  three  control  groups  which  took  both  mea- 
sures (F=.069,  n.s.,  Appendix  L) , thus  Hypothesis  1 is  sup- 
ported- - Christian  conversion  does  not  effect  a more  radical 
personality  change  than  changes  observed  in  controls. 

The  Pre-Personality  of  Converts 

On  none  of  the  personality,  cognitive,  or  attitude  pre- 
measures were  converts  to  Christianity  significantly  differ- 
ent than  all  six  of  the  control  groups.  Some  of  the  per- 
sonality scales  showed  differences  between  pretests  of  those 
converted  and  individual  controls:  (a)  CVB  along  with  all 

YL,  and  NB  subjects  were  more  tenderminded  (Ij  than  STPRE 
and  NPRE  control  groups  (F=6.7,  P<.001,  6,191  df;  H=2.174); 
(b)  CVB  along  with  all  the  YL  and  NB  were  more  imaginative 
(M)  than  NPRE,  and  the  CVB  plus  YLPRE  were  greater  on  M 
than  STPRE  (F=5.533,  P<.001,  6,191  df;  H=l. 865- -also  all 
ST<NB,  and  STB<YLB) ; (c)  CVB  were  less  controlled  (Q^)  than 
NPRE  and  STPRE  (F=2.572,  P<.025,  6,191  df;  H=1.949);  (d) 

CVB  along  with  all  YL  and  NB  were  lower  on  alert  poise  (III) 
than  STPRE  and  NPRE  (F=5.676,  P<.001,  6,191  df;  H=1.706); 
and  (e)  CVB  and  YLPRE  displayed  closer  social  distance  than 
STPR  and  NPRE  (F=5.108,  P<.001,  6,191  df;  H=.576--also 
YL<NPRE) . 

Since  the  number  of  personality  scales  employed  here 
is  20  (15  of  the  16PF  plus  four  second  order  factors  and 
the  neuroticisra  regression  formula)  and  there  are  six  pre- 
measure control  groups  for  each  personality  scale,  there 
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should  be  11  control  cells  significantly  different  from 
a CVB  pre  cell  for  exploratory  studies  (Wilkinson,  1951), 
when  one  consults  a binomial  table  with  N=120  and  the  pro- 
bability of  .05.  The  present  data  found  only  two  control 
cells  significantly  different  from  at  least  one  CVB  pre 
cell  alone  (P<.58,  n.s.),  and  adding  these  two  differences 
to  the  eight  controls  which  were  different  from  a CVB  pre 
cell  which  also  had  other  controls  different  than  these 
controls,  the  ten  differences  were  not  enough  (P< . 08, n. s . ) . 
Thus,  Hypothesis  2 is  unsupported,  that  converts  were  dif- 
ferent than  controls  on  premeasures  of  personality.  Appen- 
dix M presents  the  nature  of  the  F tables  for  these  vari- 
ables. 

The  only  two  scales  showing  CVB  predifference  that  pre- 
vious theory  (Table  2)  would  predict  change  v/ere  (con- 
trolled) , and  second  order  factor  III  (tenderminded  emotion- 
ality vs.  alert  poise).  For  the  latter,  the  major  differ- 
ences on  pretests  saw  tlie  converts  plus  one  nonbelieving 
population  (NB)  and  all  the  Young  Lifers  displayed  more  ten- 
derminded emotionality  than  the  second  unbelieving  popula- 
tion (NPRE)  and  one  student  group  (STPRE) . On  Q^,  CVB 
were  less  controlled  than  only  one  other  non-Christian 
group  (NPRE)  and  one  of  the  four  Christian  controls  (STPRE). 
Furthermore,  no  pre  personality  differences  over  controls 
were  seen  by  CVB  youth  in  areas  where  extensive  observa- 
tions would  predict  (Table  2) : there  were  no  differences 

on  suggestibility  (E) , guiltproneness  (0),  or  extraversion 
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• Later  the  possibility  of  lack  of  difference  on  pre- 
msasures  due  to  relative  instability  of  the  16PF  will  be 
discussed. 

Conversion  and  Personality  Change 

On  self-sufficiency  (Q2)  3-H  of  the  groups  moved  longi- 
tudinally from  group  dependency  to  more  self-sufficiency 
(F=9.349,  P<.005,  1,459  df ; H=.361).  Figure  1 shows  the 
converted  increased  slightly  more  (but  nonsignif icantly) 
than  control  groups.  These  data,  plus  the  lack  of  precon- 
version personality  differences  by  converts  over  controls 
on  the  source  trait  of  dependency  (Q2~)  undermine  the 
Schleiermacher  (1963)  hypothesis  that  the  essence  of  reli- 
gious experience  is  absolute  dependency  feeling,  as  these 
adolescent  converts  to  Christ  accompanied  their  peers  away 
from  dependency  toward  self-sufficiency.  The  present  stu- 
dy's evidence  may  be  added  to  that  observed  by  Cattell 
(1950b;  IPAT,  1970)  that  a rise  of  self-sufficiency  is  a 
developmental  phenomenon  for  most  youth. 

When  difference  scores  (post  - pre)  of  the  four  groups 
were  analyzed  the  only  significant  personality  change  was 
F (serious  vs.  happy-go- lucky- - F= 2 . 888 , P<.05,  3,117  df; 
H=1.446).  Here  converts  moved  from  impulsivity  to  sobriety 
(Figure  2).  These  data  give  support  for  Hypothesis  3,  that 
Christian  converts  show  specific  personality  change  not  seen 
in  control  populations. 


Figure  1.  Sten  score  means  of  Q2  Cself-suff iciency)  for  different  groups  pre 
and  post  ( ) . 
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Figure  2 
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Since  values  are  closely  1 inked  to  personality,  notice 
that  the  CVB  changed  along  with  most  of  the  populations  on 
both  the  maturity  value  and  on  national  security:  (a)  all, 

except  the  NB,  valued  maturity  less  (F=3.56,  P<.07,  1,453 
d£;  H= . 251- -Figure  3);  and  (b)  all,  except  NB  and  YLB,  de- 
trained national  security  over  time  (F=3.924,  P<.05,  1,453 
d£;  H=.293)  and  a groups  effect  on  national  security  gave 
only  an  overall  significant  pattern  (F=2.393,  P<.05,  6,453 
df ; H=1 . 06 5- - Figure  4).  Linked  with  the  decline  on  na- 
tional security  v\fas  the  closer  social  distance  by  all 
groups  to  a communist  over  time  (F=10.401,  P<.001,  1,457 
df;  H= . 21- -Figure  5),  which  were  reflections  on  the  winding 
down  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  several  communist  countries  during  the  interim 
between  testings.  (The  groups  effect  on  social  distance  to 
a communist  found  CVB  closer  than  the  STPRE-STPST--F=3. 872, 
P<.005,  6,457  df;  H=.763.)  Other  changes  by  converts  over 
time  will  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  factor  analyses.  F 
tables  for  figures  1 through  5 are  found  in  Appendix  N. 

Factor  Analyses 

Basic  Data 

In  order  to  examine  those  variables  which  varied  to- 
gether, an  orthogonal  factor  analysis  (for  missing  data)  of 
56  key  variables  was  rotated  to  varimax  criterion  (Gorsuch, 
1974).  Table  31  (Appendix  0)  showed  a seven-factor  matrix, 
one  less  than  the  scree  limit  (Cattell,  1966b),  comprising 
39.54  percent  of  the  total  score  variance  and  68.95  percent 


Figure  3.  Means  on  maturity  value  for  groups  pre  ( ) and  post 
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Figure  4.  Means  on  national  security  value  for  groups  pre 
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of  all  common  variance. 

The  first  factor  found  all  the  Christianity  Scale  items 
loading  heavily,  along  with  the  value  of  salvation,  the  se- 
mantic differential  values,  awareness  of  and  encouragement 
of  God's  observation,  and  positive  attitude  toward  the  fu- 
ture. Lower  loadings  on  this  factor  were  closer  social 
distance  to  Jesus  freaks,  age,  conservativeness  (Q^),  church 
attendance,  Christianity-biased  dogmatism  scale,  a meaning- 
ful life  and  true  friendship  values,  and  closeness  to  unbe- 
lievers. The  factor  is  obviously  a Christianity  factor. 

Factors  two  and  three  showed  Rokeach  values  and  social 
distance  emphases.  On  the  former  factor  all  twelve  of  the 
Rokeach  values  loaded  heavily,  whereas  no  other  variables 
even  loaded  moderately  on  the  factor.  Beside  the  major 
weight  of  social  distance  on  factor  three,  other  variables 
loading  were  some  tough-mindedness  (I-),  nonbiased  dogma- 
tism, practicalness  (M-),  prayer  not  a running  conversation 
with  God,  and  a devaluation  of  Jesus',  or  ideal's  persona- 
lity. 

The  fourth  factor  seemed  to  be  an  anxiety  factor,  be- 
cause it  was  most  heavily  weighted  by  tenseness  CQ^) , emo- 
tional instability  (C-),  apprehensiveness  (0),  undisciplin- 
edness (Qj-),  and  suspiciousness  (L) . Moderate  loadings  on 
factor  four  timidity  (H-),  expediency  (G-),  discouragement 
over  the  awareness  of  God's  surveillance,  and  a pessimistic 
view  of  one's  future. 
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Factor  five  combined  dogmatism  with  a number  of  per- 
sonality variables:  practicality  (M-),  pessimism  toward 

one's  future,  devaluation  of  Jesus'  or  ideal's  personality, 
undisciplinedness  (Q3-),  shrewdness  (N) , socially  distant 
from  unbelievers,  conscientiousness  (G) , seriousness  (F-), 
toughmindedness  (I-),  God  seemed  distant  from  daily  experi- 
ence, and  positive  valuing  of  national  security.  This  is  a 
shrewd  dogmatism  factor. 

Subjects  who  scored  higher  on  factor  six  (extraversion) 
were  characterized  highly  by  an  adventuring  spirit  (H) , 
happy-go- luckiness  (F) , group-orientedness  (Q2-),  and  out-- 
goingness  (A) . Moderate  weight  is  added  to  this  factor  by 
assertiveness  (E) , a positive  valuing  of  Jesus'  or  ideals' 
personality,  and  an  optimism  toward  one's  future. 

The  last  factor  (aggressiveness)  was  most  strongly 
supported  by  personality  factors  of  assertiveness  (E) , ex- 
pediency (G-),  experimenting  (Q^)  and  forthrightness  (N-). 
More  moderate  loadings  on  this  factor  were  suspiciousness 
(L),  toughmindedness  (I-),  lack  of  discipline  (Q3-),  age, 
conscientiousness  (G) , and  imagination  (M) . 

Difference  Scores  and  Factor  Relationships 

An  orthogonal  factor  analysis  of  difference  scores^^ 

26.  Whether  difference  factor  scores  are  a measure  of 
trait  personality  change  or  state  change  is  subject  to  de- 
bate and  difference  in  operational  definitions.  According 
to  Nesselroade  and  Bartsch  (1975)  the  differential  R-tech- 
nique  cancels  out  (a)  invariant  traits  loading  across  oc- 
casions where  the  subjects'  factor  scores  remain  stable. 
Thus,  a factor  score  in  dR- technique  may  reflect  either 
(b)  invariant  factor  loading  with  the  subject's  scores 
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post  - pre)  v;as  rotated  to  varimax  criterion,  resulting  in 
fourteen  factors,  one  short  of  the  scree  limit  (see  Table 
32,  Appendix  0}.  The  rotation  accounted  for  49.17  percent 
of  the  total  score  variance  and  72.17  percent  of  the  common 
variance.  The  largest  factor  was  an  increase  in  all  of  Ro- 
keach's  values.  In  order  to  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  difference  factors  and  the  basic  factor  matrix, 
the  Wrigley  and  Neuhaus  (1955)  coefficients  of  factor  con- 
gruence (phi)  were  run  between  the  factors,  as  found  on 
Table  16.  Change- factor  one  (values  increase)  was  highly 
related  to  the  Rokeach  values  factor  two  of  the  basic  data 
(phi=.61,  X^=41.484,  P<.001,  1 df ) , and  with  the  shrewd 
dogmatism  factor  five  (phi=.32,  X^=11.634,  P<.001,  1 df ) . 

Difference- factor  two  was  a change  toward  a more  per- 
sonal Christianity,  with  nine  of  eleven  Christianity  items 
weighing  at  least  moderately  on  the  factor,  plus  a higher 
valuing  of  Jesus'  or  an  ideal's  personality,  and  a greater 
awareness  of  God's  surveillance  and  a slight  increase  in 
encouragement  by  this  observation,  along  with  m.oving  closer 


changing- - the  clearest  state  change,  or  (c)  variant  factor 
loadings  with  stable  scores- -mutilated  traits,  or  (d)  vari- 
ant factor  loadings  with  a fluctuant  subject's  scores-- 
erratic  and  less  useful  state  change.  Since  this  study 
evaluated  subjects  within  a variety  of  psychological  con- 
texts so  the  religious  experience  over  time  are  the  main 
independent  variables  under  consideration,  most  psycholo- 
gical state  changes  are  assumed  to  be  randomized  across 
conditions  and  individuals.  Further  evaluation  would  re- 
veal the  degree  of  permanence  of  these  personality  changes, 
which  is  outside  this  study's  scope. 


Coefficients  of  factor  congruence  (phi)  between  seven 
basic  data  factors  and  fourteen  difference  factors. 
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to  spiritualists.  This  personal  Christianity  change- factor 
was  positively  related  to  the  basic  data  Christianity  fac- 
tor one  (phi=.20,  X^=4.44,  P<.05,  1 df)  and  with  the  in- 
creased social  distance  factor  three  (phi=.26,  X^=7.554, 
P<.01,  1 df). 

The  third  difference- factor  supported  largely  by  in- 
creased social  distance  from  all  the  social  distance  items, 
with  drug  pushers  and  Jesus  freaks  distancing  the  most. 
Moderate  weight  to  this  difference-factor  was  less  valuing 
of  true  friendship,  more  conscientiousness  (G) , and  less 
concern  with  talking  about  Jesus  as  a friend.  The  change- 
factor  expectedly  was  positively  related  to  social  distance 
factor  three  of  the  basic  data  (phi=.46,  X^=24.05,  P<.001, 

1 df). 

There  are  two  change- factors  (four  and  seven)  where 
dogmatism  weighed  heavily.  On  four,  a move  toward  practi- 
calness (M-)  and  away  from  drug  pushers  also  loaded  heavily. 
More  moderate  weights  came  from  movement  toward  Roman  Catho- 
lics but  away  from  orientals,  increased  tenseness  (Q^) , 
hardening  of  habits  (16PF  #125)  , more  conscientiousness 
(G) , with  God  further  from  their  daily  experience  (C^)  and 
more  concern  for  good  works  (C223 • This  practical- dogma- 
tism change- factor  was  positively  correlated  (phi=.22, 

2 

X =5.372,  P<.025,  1 df)  with  the  socialization  factor  six, 
but  not  with  shrewd  dogmatism  (#5). 

Dogmatism  (especially  the  Christianity-biased  scale) 
weighed  also  on  change- factor  seven  along  with  increased 
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trusting  (L-),  conservativeness  (Qj^-1  and  seriousness  (F-); 
movement  away  from  Roman  Catholics  and  toward  staunch  con- 
servatives; a lowering  of  the  valuing  of  a comfortable  life; 
along  with  greater  belief  in  Jesus  as  God-the-Son  (C4) ; and 
a decline  in  concern  over  good  works  to  please  Jesus  (C22). 
This  trusting- dogmatism  change- factor  was  negatively  related 
to  three  basic  factors:  (a)  anxiety  factor  four  (phi=T.28, 

X^=8.995,  P<.005,  1 df) , (b)  shrewd  dogmatism  factor  five 
(phi=7.21,  X^  = 4.725,  P<.05,  1 df ) , and,  (c)  aggressiveness 
factor  seven  (phi=-.26,  X"=7.409,  P<.01,  1 df ) . 

Change- factor  five  displayed  a complex  pattern  of  move- 
ment away  from  unbelievers;  a decline  in  valued  maturity, 
national  security,  respect  for  others,  respect  from  others, 
and  an  increase  in  valued  wisdom  and  a comfortable  life. 
Other  moderate  changes  showed  greater  social  distance  from 
orientals,  spiritualists,  and  communists,  plus  more  self- 
control  (Qj) ; and  God  being  further  away  from  daily  experi- 
ence (C3) . This  change- factor  (smugness)  related  positively 
with  shrewd  dogmatism  factor  five  (phi=.23,  X =5.787,  P<.025, 
1 df). 

Difference- factor  six  v\reighed  most  heavily  by  increased 
tendermindedness  (I) , and  decreased  concern  for  Christians 
as  forgiven  sinners  (C25).  Moderate  loadings  saw  a decline 
in  concern  for  confessing  sins  for  forgiveness  (C19)  and 
about  Jesus'  death  (CIO),  increased  conscientiousness  (G) , 
movement  closer  to  Roman  Catholics  and  away  from  church 
attendance,  although  salvation  and  Jesus'  (or  ideal's)  per- 
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sonality  were  valued  more,  along  with  a rise  in  valued 
national  security  and  emotional  stability  (C) . This 
cnange-factor  (character  strength)  patterned  a negative 
relationship  with  the  social  distance  basic-factor  three 
(phi=-.26,  X^=7.374,  P<.01,  1 df ) . 

The  eighth  change  factor  combined  some  theological 
items  with  subscales  from  the  non-anxiety  part  of  neuroti- 
cism  plus  outgoingness  (A) . Beside  the  large  increase  in 
A,  the  following  Christianity  items  weighed  heavily  on 
this  factor:  increase  valuing  of  God  and  Jesus  (Cl,  C4, 

C7,  and  CIO),  church  attendance,  and  the  daily  nearness  of 
God  (C3) . The  movement  away  from  neurotic  tendencies  show 
moderate  increases  by  assertiveness  (E) , venturesomeness 
(H) , happy-go- luckiness  (F) , conscientiousness  (G) , plus 
nonbiased  dogmatism,  along  with  a lowering  of  maturity 
value.  In  previous  generations  of  theorists,  this  factor 
would  be  designated  an  adaptive- theological  factor,  but 
with  the  strength  of  outgoingness  (A),  it  is  now  named  an 
expansiveness- theological  change- factor . This  factor  was 
positively  related  to  the  first  basic-factor  on  Christia- 
nity (phi=.42,  X^=19.898,  P<.001,  1 df)  and  negatively  to 
aggressiveness  factor  seven  (phi=-.20,  X^=4.561,  P<.05, 

1 df). 

Change-factor  nine  was  most  heavily  loaded  with  harden- 
ing to  change  habits  (16PF-A,  #125),  increased  encouragement 
over  God's  observation,  movement  away  from  communists  and  a 
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decline  in  self-discipline  (Q^) • Moderate  weights  on  this 
factor  included  tenseness  (Q^) , a decline  in  valuing  world 
peace,  and  less  social  distance  from  drug  pushers.  This 
change-factor  (antinomianism)  gave  no  significant  relation- 
ship with  any  basic  data  factors. 

The  tenth  change- factor  pictured  a strong  movement  away 
from  Jesus  freaks  and  (moderately)  from  spiritualists;  but 
greater  valuing  freedom,  national  security,  maturity,  and 
comfort,  with  a moderate  decline  in  respect  from  others  and 
awareness  of  God’s  observation.  Jesus’  (or  ideal's)  person- 
ality was  valued  more  highly  on  this  factor,  but  God  seemed 
further  away  from  daily  experience  (C3) . Three  personality 
factors  loaded  moderately  on  change-factor  ten:  reduced 

emotional  stability  (C-),  increased  conservativeness  (Qj^-) 
and  raised  conscientiousness  (G) . The  change- factor  (social- 
conservatism)  was  positively  related  to  the  Rokeach  values 
factor  two  (phi=.38,  X^=15.986,  P<.001,  1 df ) , and  nega- 
tively related  to  the  aggressiveness  factor  seven  (phi=-.22, 
X^=5. 323,  P<.025,  1 df) . 

Difference- factor  eleven  was  weighted  most  heavily  by 
increased  optimism  toward  the  future,  along  with  less  as- 
sertiveness (E-),  venturesomeness  (H-),  and  experimenting 

% 

t)ut  more  self-sufficiency  (Q2)  • Greater  belief  in 
God  (Cl)  weighed  on  this  factor  with  confession  of  sins 
(C19) , respect  for  Christians  as  forgiven  sinners  (C25) , en- 
couragement over  God’s  surveillance,  and  social  movement 
toward  spiritualists.  A moderate  increase  in  valuing  a 
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comfortable  life  was  seen  with  a devaluation  of  maturity. 
This  change-factor  (personal  conservatism)  related  nega- 
tively with  the  shrewd  dogmatism  factor  five  (phi=-.22, 

-2 

X ==5.465,  P<.  025,  1 df)  , and  positively  with  socializa- 
tion factor  six  (phi=.32,  X'^  = 11.721,  P<.001,  1 df ) . 

The  twelfth  change- factor  displayed  an  increased  anx- 
iety  factor  with  major  loadings  by  timidity  (H-),  appre- 
hension (0),  tenseness  (Q^)  and  emotional  instability  (C-j. 
More  moderate  w'eights  saw  an  increase  in  shrewdness  (N)  and 
self-sufficiency  (Q2) > but  hardening  to  change  (16PF  #125). 
More  belief  in  Jesus  as  God-the-Son  (C4)  was  added  to  de- 
crease in  church  attendance  and  a lowering  of  comfortable 

living  as  a value.  Change- factor  twelve  related  positively 

7 

to  the  anxiety  factor  four  (phi=.33,  X =12.079,  P<.001, 

1 df) , but  negatively  to  the  socialization  factor  six 
(phi=-.22,  X^=5.421,  P<.025,  1 df ) . 

Difference- factor  thirteen  showed  increased  shrewdness 
(N)  as  the  major  weight.  Moderate  loadings  displayed  move- 
ment away  from  orientals  but  closer  to  staunch  conserva- 
tives, Roman  Catholics  and  communists;  more  valuing  a com- 
fortable life,  but  less  of  salvation  and  of  doing  good 
works  to  please  Jesus  (C22) , but  more  inclination  to  talk 
about  Christianity  (C28) ; and  an  increase  in  practicality 
(M-)  along  with  a decline  in  emotional  stability  (C-). 

This  manipulativeness  change-factor  was  positively  related 

7 

to  the  Rokeach  values  factor  two  (phi=.25,  X =6.866,  P<.01, 
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1 df) , negatively  related  to  social  distance  factor  three 
2 

(phi=r.23,  X =5.7bl,  P<.  025,  1 df)  , and  negatively  to  ag-^ 

2 

gressiveness  factor  seven  (phi  = -.21,  X =5.024,  P<.  025,  1 df)  . 

The  last  change- factor  pictured  Jesus’  resurrection 
(C13)  most  clearly  with  increased  daily  nearness  to  God 
(C3) , belief  in  God  (Cl),  belief  in  Jesus'  upright  life 
(C7),  church  attendance,  and  valuing  salvation.  Devalua- 
tion of  respect  for  others  and  national  security  were 
linked  with  increased  maturity  value.  Movement  was  closer 
to  spiritualists  but  further  from  staunch  conservatives 
and  Roman  Catholics,  while  increasing  in  seriousness  (F-). 
Change- factor  fourteen  (theological  believing)  was  posi- 
tively  related  to  Christianity  factor  one  (phi=.34,  X = 
13.184,  P<.001,  1 df) . 


Basic  Data  Factor  Differences 
All  but  the  last  of  the  seven  basic  data  factors  showed 
significant  differences  among  groups  or  over  time.  The  so- 
cialization factor  #6  only  showed  all  groups  decline  over 
time  (F=4.848,  P<.05,  1,459  df;  H=.157).  From  Figure  6 the 
means  of  the  movement  away  from  socialization  were  observed. 
These  data  support  the  earlier  evidence  that  Christian  con- 
verts developmentally  (Figure  1)  moved  to  more  self-suffi- 
ciency (Q2)  • 

On  another  basic  factor  (#5)  all  the  groups,  except 
NPRE-CVPST,  increased  in  shrewd  dogmatism  (F=4.273,  P<.05, 
1,459  df;  H= . 506- - Figure  7).  A glance  at  the  changes  indi- 
cates that  the  CVB  increased  the  most,  although  no  inter- 


Figure  6.  Means  o£  scores  (+10)  on  basic  factor  six  (socialization)  for  groups 
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Figure  7.  Means  of  scores  (+10)  on  basic  factor  five  (shrewd  dogmatism)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ). 
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action  effect  appeared.  More  precise  analysis  of  this 
change  appears  below  in  the  discussion  of  dogmatism  and 
religiosity.  Further  examination  of  the  other  four  basic 
data  factor  differences  appears  later  at  appropriate  places. 
Appendix  P gives  the  F tables  for  the  above  figures. 

Religious  Experience  and  Personality  Reorganization 

Examination  of  personality  reorganization  as  a func- 
tion of  religious  experience  focuses  on  group  differences 
on  the  change- factor  scores.  Not  only  did  converts  show 
personality  reorganization  on  three  difference- factors , but 
those  who  were  unbelievers  or  moved  away  from  Christianity 
displayed  reorganization  opposite  to  converts  on  these 
change-dimensions:  (a)  converts  increased  in  practical 

dogmatism,  while  NB  declined  (# 4- -F=2 . 804 , P<.05,  3,117  df; 
H= . 659- -Figure  8);  (b)  converts  moved  away  from  neurotic 
tendencies  on  expansive-belief,  while  the  NB  moved  oppo- 
sitely so  far  to  be  different  from  all  the  other  groups 
(# 8- -F= 3 . 2 79 , P<.025,  3,117  df ; H= . 7 35 - -Figure  9);  and  (c) 
converts  increased  on  the  theological-Christianity  change- 
factor,  while  the  NB  declined  (#14- -F= . 2 . 263,  P<.09,  3,117 
df;  H= . 693- -Figure  10).  These  data  support  Hypothesis  4 
that  converts  to  Christianity  show  differential  personality 
and  attitude  reorganization  not  observed  in  controls.  In 
addition,  on  difference- factor  #2,  personal-Christianity , 
the  NB  was  the  only  group  to  change--they  declined  signi- 
ficantly from  all  the  other  groups  on  this  reorientation 


Figure  8.  Means  of  factor  scores  (+10)  four  (practical  dogmatism)  on  difference 
data  (post  - pre)  for  groups  which  took  both  surveys. 
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Figure  9.  Means  of  factor  scores  (+10)  eight  (expansive  believer)  on  difference 
data  (post  - pre)  for  groups  which  took  both  surveys. 
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Groups:  F=3.279,  P<.025,  3,117  df;  H=.735 


Figure  10.  Means  of  factor  scores  (+10)  14  (theological  believing)  on  difference 
data  (post  - pre)  for  groups  which  took  both  surveys. 
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Figure  11.  Means  of  factor  scores  (+10)  two  (personal  Christianity)  on  difference 
data  (post  - pre)  for  groups  which  took  both  surveys. 
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dimension  (F=4.693,  P<.005,  3,117  d£;  H= , 662- - Figure  11). 
Appendix  Q gives  the  F tables  of  Figures  8 through  11. 

Clinical  Observations 

Hypothesis  5 was  only  partially  supported.  The  previ- 
ous section  discussed  the  rise  of  expansiveness  with  Chris- 
tian-belief  by  converts  on  change  factor  #8,  while  the  NB 
group  declined  below  all  the  groups  (Figure  9).  Since  this 
change- factor  includes  those  variables  that  enter  into  the 
neuroticism  regression  formula  (minus  the  anxiety  subscales 
plus  outgoingness},  when  compared  with  NB,  converts  became 
more  mentally  healthy.  On  optimism  toward  their  future,  all 
the  groups  became  more  optimistic  (F=4.614,  P<.05,  1,459  df; 
H=.16),  and  from  Figure  12  one  may  observe  that  there  was 
greater  increase  in  optimism  by  the  CVB  than  by  any  of  the 
other  groups,  although  there  was  no  significant  interaction 
effect  (F=.205,  n.s.)  nor  a change  effect  (F=.40,  n.s.). 

On  future  optimism  there  was  a groups  effect  (F=7.182, 
P<.001,  6,459  df ; H=.581),  showing  STB  less  optimistic  than 
all  the  YL  groups,  CVB,  and  NB.  Since  the  STPRE-STPST 
groups  were  not  significantly  different  from  the  STB  group 
on  future  optimism,  the  pessimism  may  be  due  to  the  rural 
poverty  of  many  of  the  students. 

Two  anxiety  measures  saw  a groups  effect  with  the  NB 
showing  more  anxiety  than  the  STPRE-STPST  groups;  (a)  sec- 
ond-order anxiety  scale  (F  = 2.318,  P<.05,  6,459  df ; H=1.243 
--Figure  46  in  Appendix  R) ; and  (b)  basic  data  factor 


Figure  12.  Means  o£  optimism  toward  the  future  for  groups  pre 
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anxiety  (#4- -F=3. 241 , P<.01,  6,459  df;  H=. 574--Figure  47 
in  Appendix  R)  ; hovvrever,  on  this  factor  NB  were  also  greater 
in  anxiety  than  the  STPRE-STPST.  Although  there  was  a 
groups  effect  on  neuroticism  (F=3.632,  P<.005,  6,459  df; 

H=1 • 103- -Figure  48  in  Appendix  R) , none  of  the  groups  was 
different  from  another.  Change  on  neuroticism  was  non- 
significant (F=.58,  n.s.).  One  anxiety  measure,  change- 
factor  #12,  displayed  no  differences  between  the  four 
groups  taking  both  measures  (F=1.092,  n.s.).  Appendix  R 
gives  the  F tables  for  these  clinical  measures,  excluding 
Figure  9. 

These  data  hardly  support  hypotheses  that  assume  reli- 
giosity reflects  mental  illness  (Freud,  1928,  1957;  Fromm, 
1950,  1955;  Ellis,  1970,  n.d.).  Such  theses  may  receive 
slight  encouragement  from  positive  correlations  between 
neuroticism  and  three  religious  variables:  (a)  Rokeach's 

salvation  value  (r=.lll,  P<.005,  647  df ) , (b)  salvation 
subscale  (r=.081,  P<.025,  663  df) , and  (c)  prayer  (r=.065, 
P<.05,  665  df ) . Neuroticism,  however  shows  no  relationship 
with  the  eight  other  Christianity  subscales,  nor  with  the 
total  Christianity  Scale  (r=.062,  n.s.),  nor  with  worship 
attendance  (r=-.041,  n.s.).  Furthermore,  since  about  one- 
half  of  neuroticism  is  composed  of  anxiety  (r=.739,  P<.0001, 
665  df ) , the  lack  of  relationship  between  anxiety  and  any 
of  the  Christianity  and  salvation  scales  suggests  it  is 
the  non-anxious  portion  of  neuroticism  which  may  relate  to 
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certain  phases  of  religiosity.  The  evidence  from  change- 
factor  #8  indicates  that  some  Christian-conversion  experi- 
ences relate  to  a more  health  personality  reorganization, 
when  the  non-anxious  portions  of  neuroticism  were  coupled 
with  some  basic  theological  variables  and  outgoingness. 

These  improvements  reflect  healthful  qualities  related  to 
one  kind  of  religious  experience. 

Several  change-factor  relationships  also  add  to  the 
positive  mental  health  picture  of  religious  experience. 

On  the  expansiveness- theological  change- factor  (#8)  where 
converts  improved  there  was  not  only  a positive  relation 

with  the  Christianity  factor  (basic  data  #l--phi=.422, 

-2 

X --19.9,  P<.001,  1 df)  , but  also  a negative  relationship 

with  aggressiveness  factor  (basic  data  # 7- -phi  = - . 202  , 

2 

X -4.56,  P<.05,  1 df) . Also,  change  on  Christianity-biased 
dogmatism  (change  factor  #7),  although  unrelated  to  basic 
factor  #1  (Christianity),  was  also  negatively  related  to 
aggression  (basic  factor  #7--phi=- . 257,  X^=7.41,  P<.01, 

1 df)  and,  furthermore,  Christianity-biased  dogmatism  change 
was  negatively  related  to  anxiety  (basic  data  factor  #4-- 
phi=-.283,  X^=8.995,  P<.005,  1 df ) . 

Anxiety's  negative  relationship  with  worship  experi- 
ence (r=-.099,  P<.01,  657  df)  also  supported  a healthy  reli- 
tion.  But  there  was  no  relationship  between  future  optimisn 
and  church  worship  (r=.04,  n.s.).  However,  future  optimism 
was  positively  related  to  all  other  Christianity  scales. 
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ranging  from  a low  of  r=.12  (P<,005,  660  df)  for  the 
Christian  community  subscale  to  a high  of  r=.377  (P<.00Q1, 
662  df)  for  the  total  Christianity  Scale.  Rokeach's  salva- 
tion value  also  correlated  positively  with  optimism  (r=.144, 
P<.0005,  645  df) . Although  Dogmatism  was  slightly  related 
to  anxiety  (r=.081,  P<.025,  658  df ) , the  Christianity- 
biased  dogmatism  scale  was  unrelated  to  anxiety  (r=.018, 
n.s.).  Reversewise,  slight  relation  exists  between  the 
biased  dogmatism  scale  (r=.073,  P<.05,  657  df)  and  neuro- 
ticism,  but  no  relationship  between  nonbiased  dogmatism 
and  neuroticism  (r=.043,  n.s.).  Both  subscales  correlated 
negatively  with  optimism  toward  the  future  (non-biased- - 
r=-.225,  P<.0005,  655  df ; Chris tianity-biased- - r=- . 08 7 , 
P<.025,  654  df) , but  the  difference  between  these  rs  is 
significant  (P<.0005).  In  addition,  the  anxiety  factor 
(#4)  related  negatively  to  changes  on  Christian  dogmatism 
(#7--phi=- . 283,  X^=8.99,  P<.005,  1 df) . 

Brainwashing 

Strong  support  for  any  brainwashing  hypothesis  regard- 
ing conversion  was  lacking.  Of  the  five  dimensions  hypo- 
thesized as  characteristic  of  potential  converts  (C-,  E- , 

F"  > Q3">  extraversion),  only  on  did  converts  show 

lower  scores  than  two  pre-only  control  groups  (STPRE  and 
NPRE) , but  the  CVB  were  not  different  from  two  Young  Life 
groups  nor  the  STB  and  NB  controls  who  were  pretested 
(F=2.572,  P<.025,  6,191  df;  H=1.949--see  Figure  13).  The 


Figure  13.  Sten  score  means  of  (controlled)  for  all  pre  groups. 
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NB  on  Qj  were  also  lower  tlian  the  STPRE  and  NPRE.  On  sobri- 
ety (F-)  the  premeasures  patterned  an  overall  mean  differ- 
ence with  no  specific  differences  between  means  (F=1.928, 
P<.08,  6,191  df ; H= 1 . 759- - Figure  49  in  Appendix  S) . The 
means  of  the  F factor  reflect  that  the  CVB  appeared  higher 
than  the  control  groups;  furthermore,  the  converts  only 
declined  on  F after  conversion  (see  Figure  2 above) . 

Since  the  binomial  probability  of  two  differences  by  CVBpre 
on  these  five  scales  from  the  30  possible  controls  is  less 
than  .45  (Wilkinson,  1951),  then  the  part  of  Hypothesis  Six 
that  predicted  conditionable  characteristics  of  converts  is 
unsupported. 

On  the  eight  directions  of  personality  change  hypothe- 
sized reflecting  a brainwashing-style  conversion  (E±,  F+, 

G-,  H- , 0+,  Q2“>  Q3"  > greater  anxiety)  none  of  the 

changes  were  in  the  predicted  direction,  as  there  were  no 
main  effects  over  time  for  all  groups  in  that  direction,  nor 
interaction  effects,  nor  change  effects.  Two  scales  weighed 
change  by  converts  in  directions  opposite  to  brainwashing 
predictions:  (a)  all  groups  advanced  in  self-sufficiency 

with  CVB  leading  the  way  (Q^- -F=9 . 349 , P<.005,  1,459  df; 

H= . 361- -Figure  1 above);  and  (b)  converts  changed  to  more 
sobriety  (F-)  while  the  other  twice-tested  youth  did  not 
(F=2.888,  P<.05,  3,117  df ; H=1 . 446- -Figure  2 above).  All 
these  data  support  Hypothesis  Six  that  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity would  not  display  preconversion  conditionable  char- 
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acteristics  nor  the  personality  changes  predicted  of 
brainwashed  converts.  Appendix  S lists  the  F tables  for 
the  measures  mentioned  here  not  previously  listed. 

Religious  Changes 

Since  seven- elevenths  of  the  NB  claimed  to  be  Chris- 
tians on  the  premeasure  but  unbelievers  at  posttesting  one 
expects  movement  from  moderately  high  attitudes  and  values 
of  Christianity  by  the  NB.  As  has  already  been  discussed 
above  regarding  personality  reorganization,  theological 
variables  complexly  changed  with  many  personality  and 
value  variables.  For  example,  CVB  increased  while  NB  de- 
clined on  both  the  expansive-believer  change- factor  (#8-- 
F=3.279,  P<.025,  3,117  df ; H= . 735- -Figure  9)  and  on  the 
theological-Christianity  change- factor  (#14--F=2. 263,  P< 
.09,  3,117  df ; H= . 69  3- - Figure  10).  The  NB  only  declined  on 
personal-Christianity  change- factor  (#2--F=4. 693,  P<.005, 
3,117  df ; H= . 662- -Figure  11).  These  and  many  other  data 
support  Hypothesis  Seven’s  prediction  of  differential  move- 
ment by  new  Christians  and  unbelievers. 

Other  data,  supporting  the  differential  effect  of 
converts'  and  unbelievers'  faith  can  be  seen  from  basic 
factor  #1  (Christianity).  On  it  a very  strong  interaction 
of  time  X groups  effect  (F=13.05,  P<.0001,  6,459  df;  H=.781 
Figure  14)  wiped  out  a time  effect  showing  an  increase  in 
belief  (F=5.7,  P<.005,  1,459  df ; H=.136),  but  the  interac- 
tion did  not  wipe  out  a groups  effect  (F=16.518,  P<.0001, 
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6,459  d£;  H=.5).  The  groups  effect  saw  the  NB  lower  in 
their  attitude  toward  Christianity  than  the  other  six 
groups,  also  all  the  ST  groups,  and  the  NPRE-CVPST  groups 
were  lower  in  attitude  than  all  the  YL  groups. 

Since  the  interaction  was  so  powerful  among  the  14 
groups  on  the  Christianity  factor  (#1),  focus  will  be  on 
relations  between  CVB,  NB,  and  NPRE-CVPST  in  one  cluster 
and  all  the  YL  and  all  the  ST  groups  as  comparative  units. 
The  CVB  did  increase  in  attitude  toward  Christianity  due 
to  conversion,  but  CVBpre  did  not  differ  from  the  NBpre 
nor  NPRE;  but  CVBpst  were  higher  than  NBpst  and  the  CVBpst 
were  not  different  from  CVPST.  All  the  NB  and  NPRE  groups 
were  similar  to  each  other  on  #1  (although  the  NB  declined 
over  time),  but  all  were  lower  than  CVPST.  YLPRE  were 
lower  than  all  the  other  three  YL  testings,  which  are  all 
similar.  None  of  the  four  ST  testings  were  different  from 
each  other;  but  they  were  all  lower  than  all  YL  groups. 

To  these  data  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the  change 
data  on  the  total  Christianity  Scale--here  the  CVB  increased, 
while  the  NB  so  declined  that  they  were  lower  in  attitude 
than  all  the  other  groups  (F=5.798,  P<.001,  3,117  df;  H= 

. 538- -Figure  15) . 

Among  the  specific  Christianity  subscales  that  saw  dif- 
differential  attitude  change  between  CVB  and  NB  over  time 
were  the  following:  (a)  NB  declined  below  all  others  which 

advanced  on  attitude  toward  God  (F=5.363,  P<.005,  3,117  df; 


Mean  difference  (post-pre+10)  total  Christianity  Scale. 
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Figure  15. 


Mean  difference  (post-pre+10)  on  Christianity 
Scale  for  groups. 
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Groups:  F=5.798,  P<.001,  3,117  df;  H=.538. 
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H=.966),  (b)  NB  declined  over  all  others  in  respect  to  Je- 
sus’ life  (F=8.277,  P<.001,  5,117  df;  H=.811),  (c)  CVE  in- 
creased while  NB  declined  in  reference  to  Jesus'  resurrec- 
tion (F=2.725,  P<.05,  3,117  df;  H=.944),  (d)  CVB  found  sal- 
vation more  meaningful  change  than  all  the  other  groups  (F= 
2.862,  P<.05,  3,116  df ; H=.846),  and  (e)  NB  declined  in 
their  evaluation  of  the  Christian  community  in  contrast  with 
all  the  other  groups  who  changed  slightly  (F=4.907,  P<.005, 
3,116  df ; H=1.023).  Furthermore,  on  all  the  subscales,  ex- 
cept "talking  about  Christianity,"  when  all  groups  were 
compared,  there  was  an  interaction  of  time  x groups  effect 
--occasionally  this  effect  displayed  an  attitude  change  in 
opposite  direction  by  CVB  from  NB  (on  God,  Jesus'  person, 
Jesus'  resurrection,  and  the  good  life),  but  there  was  al- 
ways a difference  between  NPRE  (lower)  and  CVPST  (higher). 
For  an  illustrative  summary  observe  the  differences  of  the 
total  Christianity  Scale:  The  overall  time  effect  was  too 

weak  to  show  the  increase  in  positive  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tianity (F=3.607,  P<.08,  1,459  df ; H=.12).  The  strong  in- 
teraction (times  X groups)  effect  (F=7.29,  P<.001,  6,459 
df ; H=.682)  did  not  eliminate  the  strong  groups  effect  (F= 
19.02,  P<.0001,  6,459  df ; H= . 437- -Figure  16),  where  the  NB 
was  lower  than  all  other  six  groups,  and  all  ST  populations 
with  the  NPRE-CVPST  were  lower  than  all  the  YL  groups  and 
the  CVB.  When  the  individual  means  were  compared  the  com- 
plex interaction  reveals  the  following  attitude  differences: 


Figure  16.  Means  on  total  Christianity  Scale  for  different  groups  pre 
and  pos  t ( ) . 
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(a)  CVB  moved  up  over  time  while  NB  declined;  (b)  NBpst  and 
NPRE  were  lower  than  all  the  other  cells,  even  NBpre,  which 
was  lower  than  all  YL,  CVB,  CVPST,  and  STPRE;  (c)  STPST  was 
lower  than  CVBpst,  YLB,  YLPST,  and  CVPST;  and  (d)  all  STB 
and  STPRE  were  lower  than  CVPST. 

These  data  support  Hypothesis  Seven  regarding  the  dif- 
ferential change  over  time  on  attitude  to  Christianity. 

When  it  comes  to  valuing  Jesus’  personality  on  Osgood’s 
values,  CVB  pre  values  were  so  high  the  slight  increase  af- 
ter conversion  was  not  significant,  but  the  NB  lov/ered 
their  values  of  Jesus,  when  both  change  scores  (F=5.451, 
P<.005,  3,117  df ; H= . 752- - Figure  17)  and  when  all  groups 
were  compared  (Groups:  F=15.727,  P<.0001,  6,459  df;  H=.774 

--Figure  18).  More  detailed  analysis  of  groups  differences 
on  this  variable  will  be  discussed  in  the  Hypothesis  16  re- 
sults. To  the  above  evidence  that  the  NB  declined  more  than 
the  CVB  increased  in  their  valuing  of  Jesus  add  the  sum  of 
the  absolute  difference  (post-pre)  of  the  30  Christianity 
items:  the  CVB  and  STB  changed  moderately,  but  only  the  NB 

changed  more  than  YLB  who  changed  slightly  (F=5.054,  P<.005, 
3,117  df ; H= . 585--Figure  19).  F tables  for  all  the  above 
scales  are  in  Appendix  T. 

Proselyting  and  Dissonance  Reduction 

Hypothesis  Eight,  that  converts  to  Christianity  would 
increase  their  conversations  about  Christianity  as  an  indi- 
cation of  dissonance  reduction,  was  not  supported.  Although 


Means  of  difference  (post-pre+10)  on  semantic  differential 
values  of  Jesus'  personality  or  ideal  friend  ^ worker. 
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Figure  17.  Means  of  difference  (post-pre+10)  on  semantic 
differential  values  of  Jesus'  (or  ideal's) 
personality  for  groups. 

10.3- 


Groups:  F=5.451,  P<.005,  3,117  df;  H=.752. 


Figure  18.  Means  of  semantic  differential  values  of  Jesus'  or  ideal’s  personality 
for  groups  pre  ( ) and  post  ( ). 
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Figure  19.  Average  absolute  difference  (pre-post)  of 
30  Christianity  Scale  items  for  groups. 
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Groups:  F=5.054,  P<.005,  3,117  df;  H=.585. 
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there  was  an  over-all  groups  effect  on  talking  about  Chris- 
tianity (F=3.813,  P<.005,  6,458  df;  H=.468)  there  was  no 
time  (F=2.384,  n.s.)  nor  interaction  effect  (F=.928,  n.s.) 
to  indicate  change  by  CVB.  Also,  the  change-data  on  talk- 
ing about  Christianity  showed  no  difference  (F=1.745,  n.s.)- 
Appendix  T records  the  F tables  for  these  measures. 

Centrality  of  Salvation 

Using  a factor  loading  of  .22  or  higher  as  a cutoff 
mark,  the  value  of  "salvation”  loaded  only  on  the  first 
change  factor  (Rokeach's  values)  along  with  single- loaders 
of  "a  meaningful  life"  and  "equality."  The  value  of  "a 
comfortable  life"  loaded  heavily  more  often  (5  factors) 
than  any  of  the  other  values.  But  of  the  number  of  fac- 
tors loading  heavily  versus  the  number  not  loading  shows  no 
difference  across  the  12  values  (X^=8.605,  n.s.).  Thus, 
Hypothesis  Nine  lacks  support,  for  the  centrality  of  sal- 
vation to  Christianity  does  not  cause  the  salvation  value 

to  be  loaded  on  fewer  orthogonal  change- factors  than  other 
2 7 

values . 


27.  Three  of  the  ten  Christianity  subscales  were  unrelated 
to  a comfortable  life  value  (Jesus'  life,  the  good  life, 
and  the  Christian  community)  while  all  the  rest  were  nega- 
tively related  by  an  r of  at  least  -.085  (for  prayer, 

P<.025,  650  df) . All  ten  scales  correlated  positively 
with  a meaningful  life  value  by  at  least  an  r of  .136  (for 
the  Christian  community,  P<.005,  647  df ) . Four  subscales 
showed  positive  relations  with  a peaceful  life  (P  at  least 
.05,  649  df ) : Jesus'  life  (r=.071),  prayer  (r=.088),  sal- 

vation (r=.073),  and  the  Christian  community  (r=.072).  Nine 
of  the  correlations  with  equality  were  positive  (only  #1, 
God,  was  not- - r= . 061) , ranging  from  r=.074  for  the  good  life 
(P<.05,  647  df)  to  r=.16  for  prayer  (P<.0005,  649  df ) . 

Prayer  showed  the  only  significant  correlation  with  freedom 
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Closed-mindedness  and  Religiosity 
Using  Rokeach's  (1960)  Dogmatism  Scale  as  a measure  of 
cognitive  openness  vs.  closed-mindedness,  all  the  popula- 
tions, except  CVB,  declined  in  Dogmatism  over  time  (F=7.05, 
P<.01,  1,455  df;  H=.103).  Since  there  was  no  interaction 
effect  (F=.39S,  n.s.),  the  main  groups  effect  saw  all  the 
Young  Life  groups  and  NB  less  dogmatic  than  all  the  ST 
groups  (F=9.289,  P<.001,  6,455  df;  H= . 375- -Figure  20).  On 
the  16  item  scale  not  biased  toward  Christianity  comparable 
results  to  the  whole  Dogmatism  Scale  with  all  except  CVB  de- 
creasing over  time  (F=7.345,  P<.01,  1,455  df;  H=.102)  and 
all  YL  cells  were  lower  than  all  ST,  plus  the  STB  were 
greater  than  CVB,  NB,  and  NPRE-CVPST  (F=9.14,  P<.001,  6,455 
df;  H= . 371- -Figure  21).  On  the  four  item  dogmatism  scale 
with  a Christianity  bias,  the  overall  time  change  was  not 


(r-.089,  P<.025,  650  df) . Eight  subsea  les  were  positive 
With  maturity  (rs  at  least  .107,  P<.005,  646  df ) , excluding 
the  Christian  community  and  talking  about  Christianity. 

National  security  and  Christianity  subscales  saw  only 
three  (Jesus'  life,  the  good  life,  and  the  Christian  commu- 
nity) which  were  not  negatively  related  (rs  at  least  .079, 
P<.025,  642  df) . All  ten  subscales  were  positively  related 
to  respect  for  others  value  (rs  at  least  .07,  P<.05,  647  df). 
Respect  from  others  drew  positive  correlations  by  four  sub- 
scales with  rs  at  least  .072  (P<.05,  649  df ) : Jesus'  life, 

prayer,  salvation  meaning,  and  the  good  life.  Salvation 
value  expectedly  was  positive  to  all  the  scales  (rs  at  least 
.134,  P<.005,  649  df ) . Only  one  scale  (talking  about  Chris- 
tianity) was  not  positively  related  to  wisdom  value  (rs  at 
least  .07,  P<.05,  649  df ) . 

Church  attendance  correlated  positively  with  Rokeach's 
values:  (a)  true  friendship  (r=.072,  P<.05,  645  df ) , (b) 

maturity  (r=.085,  P<.025,  642  df ) , and  (c)  salvation  (r= 

.123,  P<.005,  641  df). 


Figure  20.  Means  of  whole  Dogmatism  Scale  for  different  groups  pre 
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Time  difference:  F=7.345,  P<.01,  1,455  df;  H=.102. 

Group  differences:  F=9.14,  P<.001,  6,455  df;  H=.371. 
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observed  (F-2.136,  n.s.)»  but  NB  showed  lower  scores  than 
the  CVB  and  all  the  ST  groups  (F=4.721,  P<.001,  6,454  df; 

H= . 658- -Figure  22).  Since  the  NB  were  never  lower  than  any 
YL  groups  on  any  of  the  three  dogmatism  scales  but  only  lower 
uhan  a few  ST  cells,  and  since  the  NB  were  not  different 
from  CVB  on  the  whole  Dogmatism  Scale  and  the  nonbiased 
scale,  but  NB  were  lower  than  CVB  on  the  Christianity- 
biased  scale,  only  slight  support  exists  for  Hypothesis  10 
--positiveness  between  closed-mindedness  and  religiosity- - 
it  depends  on  which  Christian  populations  one  compares  NB 
dogmatism  views.  Notice  how  the  cultural  differences  (all 
YL  < all  ST)  existed  on  the  whole  Dogmatism  Scale  and  the 
16  item  nonbiased  scale,  but  was  non-existent  on  the  Chris- 
tianity-biased dogmatism  scale.  Furthermore,  when  about 
441  of  nonbiased  dogmatism  and  31%  of  Christianity-biased 
dogmatism  is  complexly  linked  with  other  personality  vari- 
ables, all  the  groups  except  NPRE-CVPST  increased  in  shrewd 
dogmatism,  where  the  pre  mean  was  9.69  and  the  post  mean 
was  10.22  (basic  factor  #5--F=4.273,  P<.05,  1,459  df;  H= 
.506)  . 

Weakness  of  Hypothesis  10  can  also  be  seen  from  some 
of  the  change-factors,  where  both  practical  dogmatism  (#4) 
and  Christianity-biased  dogmatism  (^^7)  were  unrelated  to 
Christianity  (basic  factor  #l--phis  were  respectively  .045 
and  -.047,  n.s.),  but  practical- dogmatism  change  was  unre- 
lated to  shrewd  dogmatism  (basic  factor  #5--phi=.02,  n.s.). 


Figure  22.  Means  of  4 item  dogmatism  scale  biased  to  Christianity  for  different 
groups  pre  ( ) and  post  ( ). 
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Group  differences:  F=4.721,  P<.001,  6,455  df;  H=.658 
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while  change  on  Christianity-biased  dogmatism  was  nega- 
tively related  to  shrewd  dogmatism  (phi=.2054,  X^=4.275, 
P<.05,  1 d£) . This  evidence  coupled  with  evidence  above 
(Figure  7)  that  the  CVB  changed  the  most  over  time  on  the 
shrewd  dogmatism  factor,  indicates  the  dogmatism  change 
was  mostly  in  relation  to  Christianity-biased  aspects  of 
dogmatism,  as  well  as  to  practical  aspects  of  dogmatism, 
where  converts  became  more  practically  dogmatic  while  the 
NB  declined  (Figure  8) . F tables  for  figures  20  through 
22  are  in  Appendix  U. 

Differences  between  the  nonbiased  and  Christianity- 
biased  dogmatism  subscales  in  measurement  were  seen  in  the 
differential  effect  on  these  variables*  correlations  with 
religious  variables.  All  the  correlations  between  the 
first  Christianity  Scale  item  in  each  of  the  ten  subscales 
with  the  nonbiased  dogmatism  scale  were  either  negative 
(three)  or  near  zero  (ranging  from  an  r of  -.15  P<.0005, 

652  df,  to  a n.s.  r of  .04);  in  contrast  the  four  item 
dogmatism  scale  biased  against  Christianity  when  related  to 
these  ten  religious  items  showed  five  positive  correlations 
and  five  near  zero  relationships  (ranging  from  an  r of  .15, 
P<.0005,  653  df,  to  a n.s.  r of  .01).  Since  there  were 
eight  out  of  twenty  correlations  in  the  predicted  direction 
with  none  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hypothesis  Eleven  was 
supported  to  a P<. 0000001  level.  These  data  indicate  a bias 
against  historic  Christian  views  in  the  construction  of  the 
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Dogmatism  Scale. 

Additional  evidence  of  this  bias  was  seen  on  the  dif- 
ferential effects  of  the  two  subscales  with  the  other  reli- 
gious variables.  Rokeach's  "salvation"  value  was  nonslgni- 
ficantly  related  to  the  nonbiased  dogmatism  scale  (r=-.04, 
n.s.),  but  positively  related  to  the  biased  scale  (r=.116, 
P<.005,  642  df ) . Similarly,  no  relationship  existed  between 
church  worship  attendance  and  non-biased  dogmatism  (r=.035, 
n.s.},  but  positively  with  the  Christianity-biased  subscale 
(r=.ll,  P<.005,  649  df} . So  Hypothesis  Eleven  showed  a 
strong  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  The  two  dogmatism 
subscales  clearly  measure  something  different,  since  their 
common  variance  was  about  25%  (r=.49,  P<. 00005,  659  df } . 

Social  Distance 

Dogmatism 

Hypothesis  Twelve,  that  dogmatism  is  related  to  social 
distance,  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  positive  correla- 
tions between  social  distance  and  the  whole  Dogmatism  Scale 
(r=.183,  P<.0005,  658  df } , the  nonbiased  scale  (r=.187, 
P<.0005,  658  df} , and  the  Christianity-biased  scale  (r=.101, 
P<.01,  657  df} . The  Christianity-biased  scale’s  correlation 
with  social  distance  is  significantly  lower  (P<.025}  than 
that  of  the  nonbiased  scale. 

Religiosity 

Hypothesis  Thirteen  lacked  support,  for  negative  rela- 
tionships existed  between  social  distance  and  the  total 
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Christianity  Scale  (r=-.32,  P<.0001,  665  df)  and  all  ten  of 
its  subscales,  ranging  from  a low  r=-.159  (P<.0005,  662  df) 
for  talking  about  Christianity  (#10)  to  a high  r=-.293  (P< 
.0001,  651  df)  for  prayer  (#6).  A negative  correlation  ma- 
terialized between  social  distance  and  salvation  (r=-,189, 
P<.0005,  647  df) ; however,  there  was  no  relationship  between 
social  distance  and  church  attendance  (r=-.055,  n.s.).  An- 
other view  saw  change  on  theological-Christianity  (#14)  as 
unrelated  to  social  distance  (basic  factor  #3),  but  change 
on  personal-Christianity  (#2)  as  positively  related  to  so- 
cial distance  (# 3- -phi= . 26 , X^=7.55,  P<.01,  1 df ) . The 
greatest  weight  for  this  relationship  came  from  the  NB's 
decline  on  personal  Christianity  while  none  of  the  other 
groups  changed  (F=4.693,  P<.005,  3,117  df,  H=.662--see  Fig- 
ure 11  above).  None  of  the  correlations  between  either  the 
blacks  or  the  Jews  and  any  of  the  ten  Christianity  subscales 
showed  significant  correlations. 

Culture 

When  all  the  groups  were  compared  on  social  distance, 
a groups  effect  resulted  in  all  the  Young  Life  groups  and 
CVB  displaying  less  social  distance  than  all  the  ST  youth 
(F=10.451,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H= . 385--Figure  23).  (In  addi- 
tion the  CVB  were  closer  than  the  NPRE-CVPST  and  the  NB 
closer  than  the  STPRE- STPST . ) These  data  support  Hypothesis 
Fourteen  that  rural  Soutliern  Christians  are  more  socially 
distant  than  urban  Christians.  The  social  distance  fac- 


28.  Using  planned  pai red- comparisons  each  of  19  out  of  23 


Figure  23.  Means  on  Social  Distance  Scale  of  groups  pre  ( ) and  post 
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Group  differences:  F=10.451,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H=.385. 
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tor  (#3)  that  revolved  out  of  basic  data  factor  analysis 
displayed  all  the  ST  youth  at  greater  distance  than  all 
the  Young  Lifers  (planned  comparison--F=12. 734,  P<.001, 
6,459  df;  H=.562),  and  the  CVB  and  NB  were  similar  on  so- 
cial distance.  By  the  a posteriori  Newman-Keuls  comparison 
the  two  ST  groups  that  were  tested  separately  were  greater 
in  social  distance  than  all  the  other  groups.  Appendix  U 
gives  the  anova  F tables  for  Figure  23  and  basic  fac- 
tor #3. 

Cultural  Differences 

Beside  the  previously  examined  social  distance  differ- 
ence between  all  the  ST  and  all  YL  groups,  there  were  other 

evidences  supporting  Hypothesis  15.  Personality  and  cogni- 

29 

tive  differences  (Newman-Keuls)  were  found  on  the  follow- 


social  distance  categories  showing  differences  saw  all  the 
Yl  groups  lower  than  all  the  ST  students:  (a)  Communist 

ft=1.737,  P<.05,  464  df ) , (b)  Alcoholic  (t=2.695,  P<.005, 

465  df),  (c)  Roman  Catholic  (t=2.089,  P<.05,  465  df ) , (d) 

drug  pusher  (t=4.333,  P<.0005,  462  df) , (e)  staunch  con- 
servative (t=3.485,  P<.0005,  456  df) , (f)  Jew  (t=4.245, 
P<.0005,  465  df ) , (g)  Yippie  (t=2.667,  P<.005,  466  df ) , 

(h)  black  (t=1.957,  P<.05,  462  df ) , (i)  red  neck  (t=2.722, 
P<.005,  461  df ) , (j)  Mafia  member  (t=1.878,  P<.05,  461 
<if)  > (k)  liberal  (t=3.341,  P<.005,  463  df ) , (1)  spiritualist 
ft=3.579,  P<.0005,  460  df) , (m)  political  revolutionary 
(t=3.32,  P<.005,  461  df ) , (n)  oriental  (t=4.444,  P<.0005, 

459  df),  (o)  Jesus  freak  (t=4.583,  P<.0005,  463  df ) , (p) 
white  (t=2.562,  P<.01,  462  df ) , (q)  Arab  (t=3.331,  P<.005, 
457  df) , (r)  Viet  Cong  sympathizer  (t=2.625,  P<.005,  461 
df) , and  (s)  unbeliever  (t=6.286,  P<.005,  463  df ) . 


29.  Only  cultural  differences  where  both  the  STB  and  STPRE- 
STPST  were  different  from  both  the  YLB  and  YLPRE-YLPST  are 
listed,  thus  comparable  to  a replication. 
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ing  measures:  (a)  I- -all  ST  were  less  tenderminded  than 

all  YL,  the  CVB,  and  NB;  furthermore  the  STPRE-STPST  were 
lower  than  the  NPRE-CVPST  (F-10.809,  P<.001,  6,459  d£;  H= 

1 . 4 14- - Figure  24),  (b)  M--all  ST  were  less  imaginative  than 
all  the  YL,  CVB,  and  NB  (F=9.162,  P<.  001,  6,459  df — Figure 
25),  (c)  Dogmatism  Scale--all  ST  v^^ere  more  closed-minded 
than  all  the  YL  and  NB  (F=9.289,  P<.001,  6,455  df;  H=.375-- 
see  Figure  17  above),  and  (d)  nonbiased  dogmatism  scale-- 
all  ST  were  more  dogmatic  than  all  YL,  in  addition  the  STB 
were  more  dogmatic  than  NB,  CVB,  and  NPRE-CVPST  (F=9.14, 
P<.001,  6,455  df;  N=.371--see  Figure  18  above).  F tables 
for  these  variables  appear  in  Appendix  U. 

Further  support  for  Hypothesis  15  are  cultural  atti- 
tude differences  between  the  rural  Christian  students  and 
volunteer  urban  Christians.  On  both  the  total  Christianity 
Scale  and  basic-factor  #1  (Christianity)  all  the  Young  Life 
Christians  held  higher  attitudes  than  all  the  rural  Student 
Christians,  and  the  NPRE-CVPST;  furthermore  the  NB  were 
lower  than  all  other  groups  (total  Christianity  Scale-- 
F=19.02,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H= . 437- - Figure  16  above;  basic 
factor  #1--F=16.518,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H=.5--Figure  14). 

On  three  Christianity  subscales  cultural  differences  stood 
out:  (a)  all  YL  groups  and  CVB  held  higher  attitudes  about 

Jesus’  personality  than  all  ST,  NB,  and  NPRE-CVPST  (F=14.894, 
P<.001,  6,459  df ; H=.64);  (b)  all  YL  and  CVB  evaluated  Je- 
sus' death  higher  than  all  ST  and  NPRE-CVPST,  furthermore 
NB  were  lower  than  all  others  (F=11.558,  P<.001,  6,459  df; 


Figure  24.  Sten  score  means  of  I (tendermindedness)  for  different  groups  pre 
and  post  ( ) . 
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Figure  25»  Sten  score  means  of  M (imaginative)  for  different  groups  pre 
and  post  ( ) . 
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H=.705);  and  (c)  all  YL  and  CVB  valued  prayer  more  than  all 
the  ST,  while  NB  viewed  it  lower  than  all  groups  (F=16.756, 
P<.001,  6,459  df ; H=.663).  See  F tables  in  Appendix  T. 

Other  Group  Differences 

Group  differences  existed  on  eleven  other  scales.  Four 
of  the  scales  saw  an  overall  groups  effect  but  no  mean  dif- 
ferences: (a)  G--conscientious  (F=2.215,  P<.05,  6,459  df; 

H=1.22),  (b)  H--venturesome  (F=2.928,  P<.01,  6,459  df;  H= 
1.245),  (c)  N--shrewd  (F=2.129,  P<.05,  6,459  df;  H=1.371), 
and  (d)  second  order  factor  -extraversion  (F=2.537,  P<.05, 
6,459  df ; H=1.309).  The  NB  were  different  than  other  groups 
on  six  scales:  (a)  NB  were  more  suspicious  (L)  than  YLB 
(F-4.324,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H=1.29);  (b)  NB  and  SlBwere 
more  experimenting  (Q^)  than  YLB  (F=5.888,  P<.001,  6,459  df; 
H=1.166);  (c)  NB  and  CVB  were  less  controlled  (Q^)  than  all 
the  ST  youth  (F=5.746,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H=1.321);  (d)  NB, 
YLB,  and  NPRE-CVPST  were  more  tense  (Q^)  than  all  the  ST 
groups  (F=3.973,  P<.001,  6,459  df;  H=1.261);  (e)  NB  showed 
greater  independence  (IV)  than  all  ST  groups  (F=2.687, 

P<.025,  6,459  df;  H=1.381);  and  (f)  NB  were  more  happy-go- 
lucky  (F)  than  STB(F=3.549,  P<.005,  6,459  df;  H=1.151). 

CVB  and  all  YL  groups  displayed  more  tenderminded  emotion- 
ality (III-)  than  STPRE-STPST  (F=7.591,  P<.001,  6,459  df; 

H=l. 147) . 

Two  of  Rokeach's  values  gave  groups  effects  that  were 
wiped  out  by  a more  powerful  timex  groups  effect:  (a) 


on  a 
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comfortable  life  (Groups;  F=2.509,  P<.025,  6,454  df;  H= 
.989)  the  STPRE  and  NPRE  valued  it  more  highly  than  the 
YLBpre  (Time  x Groups:  F=3.609  , P<.'005,  6,454  df;  E[= 

1.545);  and  (b)  on  a meaningful  life  (Groups:  F=4.239, 

P<.001,  6,454  df ; H=.885)  the  NBpre  valued  it  lower  than 
all  others  except  CVBpre,  STBpre,  and  STPRE;  and  the  STPST 
were  lower  than  NPRE,  YLPRE,  and  CVBpst  (Time  x Groups:  F= 

2.247,  P<.05,  6,454  df;  H=l,382).  On  two  other  values 
groups  effects  alone  were  observed;  (c)  salvation  was  val- 
ued lower  by  NB  than  all  other  groups  (F=3.607,  P<.005, 

6,451  df;  H=.958);  and  (d)  the  NB  also  valued  true  friend- 
ship less  than  CVB,  YLPRE-YLPST,  and  NPRE-CVPST  (F=2.087, 
P<.06,  6,454  df;  H=.794).  Response  patterns  to  all  the  Ro- 
keach  values  resulted  in  complex  interaction:  (a)  on  the 

average  of  all  Rokeach  value  scores  the  NBpre  were  lower 
than  all  cells  except  CVBpre,  YLBpst,  CVPST,  and  STPST;  and 
the  NPRE  scored  higher  than  CVBpre  and  STPST  (Time  x Groups: 
F-2.099,  P<.06,  6,457  df;  H=.957);  and  (b)  on  the  basic  data 
Rokeach  values  factor  (^2)  NPRE  were  greater  than  all  YL 
groups,  both  CVB  cells,  STPRE,  and  NBpre;  and  the  latter 
was  also  lower  than  CVBpst,  STPRE,  NPRE,  and  NBpst  (Time  x 
Groups:  F=2.528,  P<.025,  6,459  df;  H=1.015).  F tables  for 

the  above  scales  are  in  Appendix  V. 

Perception  of  Ideal's  Personality 
Professor  Kenneth  L.  Pike’s  (personal  communication, 
1962)  observation  that  if  Jesus  were  adequately  presented 
in  a culture  he  would  never  be  second  to  its  cultural  ideal 
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was  evaluated.  This  was  approximated  by  comparing  the  res- 
ponses of  those  youth  who  were  asked  to  evaluate  Jesus' 
personality  (Young  Life  Christians)  by  the  personality  di- 
mensions of  the  16PF  and  second  order  factors  with  those  of 
Christians  (ST),  who  evaluated  their  "ideal  friend  and  fel- 
lov.'  worker"  on  the  same  dimensions.  This  procedure  was  not 
a thorough  test  of  Pike's  hypothesis,  because  one  Christian 
group  (YL)  only  evaluated  Jesus'  personality  while  the  other 
believing  group  (ST)  evaluated  a cultural  ideal.  Results 
point  to  possible  directions  of  differences.  Replicatively 
we  will  focus  on  differences  in  perception  which  were  found 
between  all  YL  and  ST  groups. 

From  Figure  18  above  the  difference  in  perception  of 
Jesus  vs.  a cultural  ideal's  personality  on  Osgood's  value 
dimensions  can  be  seen,  for  all  YL  Christians  evaluated  Je- 
sus higher  than  all  the  ST  Christians  valued  their  "ideal 
friend  and  fellow  worker"  (F=15.727,  P<.001,  6,459  df; 
H=.495).  Other  differences  in  perception  of  Jesus  vs.  an 
ideal  found  Jesus  greater  than  the  ideals  in  (a)  stability 
(F=22.316,  P<.0001,  6,457  df;  H=.795),  (b)  conscientious- 
ness (F=21.027,  P<.0001,  6,457  df;  H=.855),  (c)  venture- 
someness (F=8.44,  P<.001,  6,453  df;  H=1.021),  (d)  trust 
(F=15.514,  P<.001,  6,458  df ; H=.746),  (e)  genuineness  (F= 
16.441,  P<.001,  6,458  df;  H=.797),  (f)  security  (F=16.369, 
P<.001,  6,458  df;  H=.772),  (g)  control  (F=18.587,  P<.001, 
6,458  df;  H=.824),  and  (h)  brightness  (F=9.792,  P<.001, 
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6,455  df ; H=. 722) . 

Trends  on  two  measures  saw  at  least  one  YL  group  with 
a higher  evaluation  of  Jesus  than  any  or  all  ST  groups' 
evaluation  of  their  ideals  on  adjustment  (F=7.682,  P<.001, 
6,453  df;  H=1.068)  and  tendermindedness  CF=4,628,  P<.001, 
6,455  df;  H=1.17).  The  F tables  of  five  other  perceptual 
dimensions  with  groups  significantly  different  are  in  Ap- 
pendix W:  (a)  introversion,  (b)  alert  poise,  (c)  dominant, 

(d)  enthusiastic,  and  (e)  tense.  Appendix  W also  has  these 
statistics  on  two  perception  scales  which  patterned  only 
overall  significance:  (a)  imaginative,  and  (b)  self-suffi- 

cient. On  the  cons ervative- experimenting  perceptive  dimen- 
tion the  Time  effect  saw  all  the  groups  except  STB,  NB,  and 
NPRE-CVPST  perceive  their  ideals  as  more  conservative  (F= 
2.801,  P<.10,  1,454  df;  H=.324).  On  at  least  eight  of  the 
twenty  semantic  differential  scales  the  perception  of  Jesus 
by  the  YL  Christians  was  significantly  different  than  the 
ST  Christians’  ideals.  Following  the  suggestion  of  Wilkin- 
son (1951)  for  exploratory  studies,  consulting  a binomial 
table  at  the  .05  level  resulted  in  a probability  beyond  the 
.000,000,1  level  of  obtaining  401  of  the  variables  signifi- 
cantly as  predicted,  thus  supporting  Hypothesis  16  that  Je- 
sus personality  characteristics  are  perceived  differently 
by  Christians  when  compared  with  other  Christians'  percep- 
tions of  an  ideal  friend  and  fellow  worker. 

We  summarize  the  differential  change  in  perception  of 
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Jesus  by  converts  and  unbelievers,  for  NB  increased  its  view 
of  Jesus'  personality  over  the  declining  picture  by  the  CVB 
on  tlie  following  dimensions:  (a)  extravert  ( I^)  , (b)  dull 

(-B),  (c)  tenderminded  (I),  (d)  secure  (0),  (e)  experiment- 
CQj^)  > and  (f)  self-sufficient  (Q2)* 

Spiritual  Modeling  by  Converts 

As  far  as  personality  modeling  was  concerned.  Hypothe- 
sis 17  was  largely  unsupported.  Converts  did  not  tend  to 
become  like  their  spiritual  models  on  the  personality  and 
value  dimensions  they  changed  on  over  time,  using  absolute 
difference  scores  from  converts’  spiritual  models  postscores 
vs.  prescores.  There  were  no  modeling  time  effects  nor 
interactions  for  the  following  scale  comparisons,  where 
converts  had  previously  shown  change:  (a)  Q^,  (b)  F,  (c) 

shrewd-dogmatism  factor  #5,  (d)  socialization  factor  #6, 

(e)  national  security  value,  (f)  maturity  value,  (g)  social 
distance  to  a communist,  (h)  future  optimism,  as  well  as 
the  greater  perception  of  Jesus  as  an  (i)  introvert,  (j) 
bright,  (k)  insecure,  (1)  conservative,  and  (m)  dependent 
person. 

Slight  modeling  was  seen  on  one  perceptual  dimension 
where  converts  moved  closer  to  their  spiritual  model's  per- 
ception (where  CVB  had  changed  over  time)--all  youth  with 
spiritual  models,  except  those  with  peers  as  models,  moved 
closer  in  their  perception  of  Jesus  as  toughminded  (F=4.028, 
P<.05,  1,118  df ; H=.595;  converts  pre  X=12.14  and  post 
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X=10.85),  In  addition,  two  other  perceptual  dimensions 
where  there  was  no  significant  change  by  the  CVB,  the 
converts  with  models  moved  closer  to  their  model’s  percep- 
tion of  Jesus  as  more  anxious  (Time  x Group- -F=2 . 867 , 

P<.05,  3,112  df ; H=1.931;  converts  pre  X=10.42  and  post 
X=12.57)  and  as  more  practical  (Time--F=4. 51,  P<.05,  1,114 
df;  H=.571;  converts  pre  X=13.28  and  post  X=11.42). 

Analyses  of  the  raw  scores  on  the  personality  vari- 
ables saw  no  significant  differences  on  F and  . Close 
inspection  of  modeling  change  saw  those  converted  moved 
nonsignificantly  (F=1.35,  n.s.)  not  only  toward  but  beyond 
and  below  their  spiritual  models  on  F.  Oppositely,  on 
all  the  model-observers,  except  of  peers,  moved  nonsigni- 
ficantly away  from  their  models  (F=2.38,  P<.10).  Modified 
decline  was  also  seen  on  socialization  factor  #6,  as  one 
compares  all  pre  (X=10.127)  and  post  (X=10 . 10 38) . observers 
with  all  the  models  (X-9 . 7692- -F=2 . 937 , P<.06,  2,177  df; 
H=.3927).  On  shrewd- dogmat ism  factor  #5  raw  scores  all  the 
observers  so  moved  away  from  their  models  (X=9.2424)  that 
they  were  not  different  pre  (X=9.9141)  but  became  different 
from  their  models  post  (X=10 . 8432- -F=4 . 964 , P<.01,  2,177  df; 
H=1.212).  No  raw  score  differences  were  seen  on  maturity 
value  (F=.64,  n.s.)  but  complex  differences  were  seen  on 
national  security:  all  models  (X=3.651)  were  lower  on  this 

value  than  all  observers  pre  (X=4,839)  and  post  (X=4.778-- 
F=10.02,  P<.  001,  2,176  df ; H=.667);  the  complex  pre-post- 
models  by  group  interaction  saw  the  converts’  models  lower 
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(X=2.0)  than  all  other  cells,  with  the  next  highest  being 
the  salaried  models  (X=3.381)  and  the  very  highest  was  con- 
verts pre  (X=5.167)  who  decline  nons ignificantly  to  a fourth 
place  (X=4.429--F=2.02,  P<.07,  6,176  df;  H=2.251).  Evi- 
dence for  a slight  movement  to  models  can  be  seen  on  social 
distance  to  a communist,  where  all  observers  pre  (X=2,777) 
were  different  from  all  their  models  (X=2.3174),  but  moved 
closer  post  so  as  to  be  not  different  (X= 2 . 619- -F= 3 . 36 , 
P<.05,  2,177  df;  H=.4286).  No  raw  score  differences  from 
the  models  by  converts  were  found  on  future  optimism  (F= 
2.17,  P<.10),  nor  on  the  perception  of  Jesus*  personality. 

Also,  modeling  effects  were  not  found  on  any  of  the 
religious  attitude  scales  that  saw  the  CVB  increase;  (a) 
Total  Christianity  Scale,  (b)  Christianity  factor  #1,  (c) 
God,  (d)  Jesus'  person,  (e)  Jesus'  life  (where  there  was  an 
overall  groups  effect- -F=5 . 06 , P<.005,  3,118  df;  H=.73), 

(f)  Jesus*  resurrection,  (g)  salvation  meaning,  (hj  the  good 
life,  and  (i)  the  Christian  community.  F tables  of  these 
absolute  difference  (pre  and  post)  scores  from  the  models 
are  in  Appendix  X. 

On  all  these  above  scales  the  raw  scores  revealed  the 
models  showing  higher  scores  than  all  the  observers  both 
pre  and  post:  (a)  total  Christianity  Scale  (F=15.12, 

P<.  001  , 2,177  df ; H=.217),  (b)  Christianity  factor  #1 
(F=12.205,  P<.001,  2,177  df;  H=.37),  (c)  God  (F=5.83, 

P<.  005  , 2,177  df ; H=.249,  (d)  Jesus'  person  (F  = 9.24,  P<.001, 
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2,177  df;  H=.313),  (e)  Jesus'  life  (F=3.04,  P<.05,  2,177  df; 
H=.382),  (f)  Jesus’  resurrection  (F=8.54,  P<.001,  2,177  df; 
H=.294),  (g)  salvation  meaning  (F=8.03,  P<.001,  2,177  df; 
H=.369),  and  (h)  the  good  life  (F=7.84,  P<.001,  2,177  df; 
H=.409).  Only  on  the  Christ  ian  community  did  the  converts 
move  beyond  their  models  (F=.99,  n.s.)* 

Group  Modeling  Differences 
Personality  Dimensions 

On  the  twenty  personality  scales  used  in  this  study, 
there  were  clear  differential  modeling  effects  between  the 
separate  types  of  models  (Hypothesis  18),  for  nine  scales 
showed  group  differences  (P< . 000 , 00 1) . On  seven  of  the  nine 
differences  peer  modeling  was  different  from  at  least  one 
other  group.  On  four  of  these  seven  scales  peer  modelers 
were  further  from  their  models  centering  around  anxiety  and 
stability:  (a)  on  second  order  anxiety  peers  modeled  less 

than  the  other  three  groups  (^--F=4.269,  P<.01,  3,118  df; 

H=1 . 389--Figure  26);  (b)  on  emotional  stability  peers  were 
further  from  their  models  than  other  Christians  were  from 
their  volunteer  and  salaried  models  (C--F=2.561,  P<.07, 

3,118  df ; H=l. 212- -Figure  27);  (c)  on  careless  - control led 
peer  modeling  was  further  than  volunteer  modeling  (Q2--F= 
3.917,  P<.025,  3,118  df ; H=1 . 243- -Figure  28;  and  (d)  on 
relaxed- tense  observers  were  further  from  their  peer  models 
than  all  other  groups  (Q^- - F=9 . 136 , P<.001,  3,118  df;  H=1.3 
- -Figure  29 ) . 


Figure  26.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  second  order  anxiety  (I). 
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Figure  27.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  emotional  stability  (C) . 
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Figure  28.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  self-discipline  (Q,) • 
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Figure  29.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  tenseness  (Q4) . 
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On  three  personality  scales  peers  displayed  closer  mod- 
eling than  at  least  one  other  group:  (a)  on  surgency  peer 

modeling  was  closer  than  that  of  salaried  models  (F--F=3.036, 
P<.05,  3,118  d£;  H=1 . 139- -Figure  30);  (b)  on  tendermindedness 
peers  and  converts  showed  closer  modeling  than  that  with 
volunteers  who  in  turn  were  closer  than  salaried  modeling  (I 
--F=16.344,  P<.001,  3,118  d£;  H=1 . 525- -Figure  31);  and  (c) 
on  trusting-suspicious  peers  and  converts  were  closer  to 
their  models  than  those  who  modeled  salaried  Christian 
leaders  (L--F=3.768,  P<.025,  3,118  d£;  H=1 . 44--Figure  32). 

Two  other  group  modeling  differences  were  seen  on  per- 
sonality dimensions:  (a)  on  practical-experimenting  converts 

were  closer  to  their  models  than  Christians  with  volunteers 
as  models  (M--F=3.444,  P<.025,  3,118  d£;  H=1 . 2521- -Figure 
33);  but  (b)  on  apprehensiveness  there  was  merely  an  overall 
patterning  of  difference  (0--F=2.788,  P<.05,  3,118  d£;  H= 
1.403  see  Figure  50  in  Appendix  X).  All  these  data  strongly 
support  Hypothesis  18,  that  there  are  modeling  differences 
among  groups  with  different  kinds  of  models.  Appendix  X 
gives  the  F tables  of  these  figures. 

Interestingly,  of  the  above  scales  when  raw  personality 
scores  were  compared,  only  on  I,  L,  and  M were  significant 
differences  seen.  All  models  were  less  tenderminded  (X= 

4 . 9 5- - F-9 . 2 4 , P<.001,  2,177  df;  H=.914)  than  all  observers 
pre  (X=7.27)  and  post  (X=6.95);  but  especially  were  sala- 
ried models  lower  than  all  other  cells  (X=2 . 0- -F=3. 47 , 

P<.005,  6,177  df;  H=3.084).  Furthermore,  all  in  the  sala- 


Figure  30.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  happy-go- luckiness  (F) . 
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Figure  32.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  suspiciousness  (L) . 
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Figure  33.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  m.odels  ( + 10)  for  groups 
pre  (---)  and  post  ( ) on  imaginativeness  (M) . 
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ried  conditions  were  lower  than  all  the  other  three  groups, 
and  in  turn  convert  conditions  and  volunteer  conditions 
were  lower  than  the  three  peer  conditions  (F=9.21,  P<.001, 

3,177  df;  H-1.394).  All  models,  except  peer  models,  were 
more  suspicious  (X=6 . 3- -F=5 . 89 , P<.005,  2,177  df;  H=.81) 
than  the  observers  pre  (X=4.524)  and  post  (X=4.651);  but 
especially  were  salaried  models  (X=7.619)  more  suspicious 
than  all  other  cells  except  volunteer  models  and  models  of 
converts  (F=2.48,  P<.05,  6,177  df;  H=2.733).  On  the  prac- 
tical-imaginative dimension  there  appeared  no  such  dramatic 
interaction  effect,  and  the  pre-post-models  groups  only 
patterned  an  overall  effect  (F=3.27,  P<.05,  2,177  df;  H= 
.839);  but  all  the  salaried  conditions  and  all  the  convert 
conditions  scored  more  imaginatively  than  the  peer  condi- 
tions (F=4.36,  P<.01,  3,177  df;  H=1.279). 

Raw  score  differences  were  seen  also  on  four  other 
personality  dimensions  where  no  absolute  modeling  differ- 
ences appeared--on  A,  , and  second  order  factors  III  and 
IV.  All  the  models  appeared  more  outgoing  (X=6.68)  than  all 
their  observers  pre  (X=5.76)  or  post  (X=5.79)  (F=5.03,  P< . 01, 

2.177  df;  H=.769).  Salaried  models  (X=6.72)  showed  greater 
alert  poise  than  all  eleven  other  cells  (F=2.98,  P<.01, 

6.177  df;  H=2.163);  and  the  groups  effect  saw  the  three  peer 
cells  reduce  alert  poise  (X=3.59)  than  all  the  other  groups 
(F-6.34,  P<.  001,  3,177  df ; H=.978).  All  peers,  too, showed 
less  independence  (X=4.419)  than  all  the  other  groups  (F= 

4.2,  P<.01,  3,177  df;  H=1.331).  On  , all  models  were  more 
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experimenting  (X=6.063)  than  their  observers  (F=4.54,  P<.025, 
2,177  d£;  H=.74),  and  those  in  the  peer  conditions  (X=4.286) 
were  lower  than  the  volunteer  (X=5.202)  and  salaried  (X= 
5.905)  conditions  (F=4.70,  P<.005,  3,177  df;  H=1.129).  The 
interaction  found  all  the  salaried  models  (X=7.333)  experi- 
menting more  than  all  other  cells  except  volunteer  models, 
converts'  models,  and  the  pre-observers  of  salaried  models 

(F-1.99,  P<.08,  6,177  df;  H=2.497).  F tables  of  these  vari- 
ables are  in  Appendix  X. 

Adjustment  Dimensions 

No  group  modeling  differences  were  seen  on  Neuroticism 
n.s.);  however,  as  seen  above  peer  Christians  were 
not  as  close  at  modeling  their  fellows  on  second  order  anxi- 
ety as  the  other  three  modeling  conditions  (F=4.269,  P<.01, 
3,118  df;  H=l. 389--Figure  26).  Similarly  on  the  basic  fac- 
tor of  anxiety  (#4)  peers  also  modeled  further  than  the 
other  three  groups  CF=5.87,  P<.001,  3,118  df;  H= . 554- -Figure 
34).  In  addition,  on  the  aggression  factor  (#7)  salaried 
models  were  further  from  their  observers  than  the  modeling 
of  the  other  three  groups  (F=17.601,  P<.001,  3,118  df;  H= 
.618--Figure  35).  No  modeling  differences  were  found  on 
optimism  toward  the  future  (F=.923,  n.s.). 

Raw  score  differences  were  not  found  on  neuroticism 
CF~1*51,  n.s.),  second  order  anxiety  (F=1.14,  n.s.),  and 
basic  data  factor  #4  (anxiety- -F= . 66 , n.s.).  Only  an  over- 
all nonsignificant  groups  effect  was  seen  on  the  raw  scores 
of  optimism  toward  the  future  (F=2.17,  P<.10).  All  three 


Figure  34.  Absolute  difference  (+10)  from  spiritual  models  by  groups  pre 
and  post  ( ) on  basic  data  factor  scores  four  (anxiety). 
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Figure  35.  Absolute  difference  (+10)  from  spiritual  models  by  groups  pre  ( 

and  post  ( ) on  basic  data  factor  scores  seven  (aggressiveness). 
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Fs  were  significant  on  aggressiveness  basic  data  factor  #7; 
(a)  all  models  were  greater  (X=10.568)  than  all  observers' 
ure  (X=9.666)  and  post  (X=9. 766--F=19. 743;  P<.0001,  2,177 
df ; H=.374);  (b)  all  peers  were  lower  (X=9,157j  than  all 
other  groups,  and  the  volunteer  groups  (X=9.86)  were  lower 
than  the  salaried  groups  (X=10 . 442- - F=12 . 36 , P<.0001,  3,177 
df ; H=.57);  and  (c)  on  the  interaction  salaried  models  were 
greater  (X=11.759)  than  all  other  cells,  and  the  models  of 
converts  were  more  aggressive  (X=10.609)  than  all  three  of 
the  peer  cells  (F--6.238,  P<.  001,  6,177  df;  H=1.262).  F ta- 
bles are  in  Appendix  X for  the  above  variables. 

Values  and  Cognitive  Variables 

None  of  the  three  dogmatism  scales  showed  modeling  dif- 
ferences, nor  did  the  shreivd  dogmatism  factor  #5.  On  the 
respect  from  others  value  converts  modeled  further  away 
from  their  models  than  those  Christians  with  peer  models 
and  those  with  salaried  models  (F=3.269,  P<.025,  3,118  df ; 
H=l. 165--Figure  36).  Two  other  overall-patterned  modeling 
differences  were  seen  on  a meaningful  life  (F=4.874,  P<.005, 
3,116  df;  H=1.056),  and  on  national  security  (F=2.951, 

P<.05,  3,116  df;  H=1.252),  where  raw  scores  found  all  mod- 
els, especially  converts,  lower  than  all  observers  (F=10.02, 
P<.001,  2,176  df;  H=.667;  F=2.02,  P<.07,  6,176  df;  H=2.251). 

On  rav;  scores  there  were  no  group  differences  on  the 
entire  Dogmatism  Scale  (F=2.06,  n.s.),  but  both  the  sub- 
scales showed  differences:  (a)  on  the  Christianity-biased 


Figure  36.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  C+IO)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  respect  from  others  value. 
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dogmatism  scale  the  two  convert  groups  and  their  models 
showed  higher  scores  (X=3.976)  than  all  the  peer  groups 
(X-3. 333- -F=2 . 73,  P<.05,  3,177  d£ ; H=.629);  and  (b)  on  the 
non-biased  dogmatism  scale  all  the  models  (X=3.668)  were 
lower  than  all  the  observers' pre  (X=4.014)  and  post  (X= 
3.969--F-3.1,  P<.05,  2,177  df;  H=.21).  This  latter  datum 
was  similar  to  the  above  stated  findings  on  the  shrewd 
dogmatism  factor  #5,  where  models  (X=9.242)  were  lower  than 
the  observers' post  (X=10 . 843- -F= 4 . 964 , P<.01,  2,177  df;  H= 
1.212) . 

Beside  the  above  mentioned  differences  on  national  se- 
curity, two  other  value  differences  were  observed:  (a)  all 

the  models  (X-4,079)  were  lower  than  all  observers'  pre  (X= 
4.855)  and  post  (X=4.841)  on  a comfortable  life  (F=4.24, 
P<.025,  2,176  df;  H=.655);  and  (b)  all  the  peer  groups  (X= 
6.714)  and  all  convert  groups  (X=6.55)  valued  true  friend- 
ship more  than  all  the  salaried  groups  (X=6. 127- -F=4. 09, 

P<.01,  3,176  df ; H=.459).  See  Appendix  X for  F tables  for 
the  above. 

Social  Distance 

The  total  social  distance  scale  showed  no  modeling  dif- 
ferences, but  eight  of  the  twenty- three  subscales  showed 
clear  group  modeling  differences  (P<. 00001).  On  six  of  the 
eight  subscales  peers  modeled  further  away  from  their  fel- 
lows than  for  the  other  groups,  and  on  six  of  eight  sub- 
scales converts  modeled  more  closely  to  their  spiritual 
heroes  than  that  of  the  other  groups:  (a)  converts  and 
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salaried  conditions  showed  closer  social  distance  model- 
ing to  Yippies  than  that  of  peers  and  of  volunteers  (F= 
2.992,  P<.05,  3,118  df ; H=.73);  (b)  convert  and  salaried 
modeling  was  closer  on  Arab  social  distance  than  that  of 
peers  (F=3.417,  P<.025,  3,116  df;  H=.587);  (c)  converts 
modeled  more  closely  to  Jesus  freak  social  distance  than 
peers  (F=4.475,  P<.01,  3,118  df;  H=.469);  (d)  liberals 
found  converts  modeling  more  closely  than  either  peers  or 
salaried  (F=3.231,  P<.025,  3,118  df;  H=.658);  (e)  converts 
and  volunteers  modeled  more  closely  on  spiritualist  social 
distance  than  that  of  salaried  (F=5.126,  P<.005,  3,114  df ; 
H=.763);  (f)  converts  were  closer  on  black  militant  social 
distance  than  salaried  modeling  (F=2.736,  P<.05,  3,118  df; 
H=.953);  (g)  peers  modeled  further  from  their  ideals  on  so- 
cial distance  from  a red-neck  than  the  closer  modeling  of 
salaried  models  (F=3.498,  P<.025,  3,118  df;  H=.92);  and  (h) 
peers  modeled  further  from  their  spiritual  models  on  social 
distance  from  a Mafia  member  than  both  salaried  and  volun- 
teer modeling  (F=2.806,  P<.05,  3,116  df ; H=.  823);  and  fur- 
thermore, (i)  an  overall  interaction  of  modeling  was  seen 
on  social  distance  from  an  oriental  (F=3.655,  P<.025,  3,118 
df;  H=.943). 

Only  four  of  these  nine  social  distance  scales  (raw 
scores)  showed  group  differences,  and  in  each  case  all  the 
peers  were  further  away  from  at  least  one  other  group:  (a) 

from  liberals  peers  were  further  than  all  the  groups  (F=3.04, 
P<.05,  3,177  df ; H=.531),  (b)  from  Yippies  peers  were  fur- 
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ther  than  converts  and  salaried  groups  (F=3.39,  P<.025, 
3,177  df ; H=.607),  (c)  from  Jesus  freaks  peers  were  further 
than  all  the  volunteer  groups  (F=3.40,  P<.025,  3,177  df;  H= 
.383),  and  (d)  both  peers  and  volunteers  were  further  from 
black  militants  than  converts  (F=4.47,  P<.005,  3,177  df; 
H=.771).  Differences  on  raw  score  social  distance  were 
found  on  six  other  subscales:  (a)  an  effect  that  found  all 

peers  and  volunteers  closer  to  protestants  than  the  three 
salaried  cells  (F=5.99,  P<.001,  3,147  df;  H=.491)  was  wiped 
out  by  an  overpowering  interaction  that  saw  peer  models, 
volunteer  models,  and  peer  pre  cells  closer  to  protestants 
than  salaried  models  (F=3.741,  P<.005,  6,147  df;  H=l,087); 
(b)  all  the  peers  were  further  from  communists  than  the 
three  convert  cells  (F=2.084,  P<.10,  3,177  df;  H=.653)  and 
all  the  pre  conditions  were  further  from  communists  than  all 
the  models  (F=3.36,  P<.05,  2,177  df,  H=.429);  (c)  all  models 
were  closer  to  alcoholics  than  all  the  post  cells  (F=4.646, 

2.175  df,  H-,414};  (d)  salaried  models  were  closer 
to  drug  pushers  than  converts  post  (F=2.008,  P<.08,  6,177 
df;  H-2.072};  (e)  an  effect  that  saw  all  converts  closer  to 
Viet  Cong  sympathizers  than  the  three  peer  cells  (F=2.283, 

3.176  df ; H=.748)  was  superseded  by  an  interaction 
that  saw  converts’  models  closer  to  Viet  Cong  sympathizers 
than  observers  of  peers  post,  observers  of  salaried  post, 
peer  models,  and  volunteer  models  (F=2.958,  P<.01,  6,176  df; 
H-1.656);  and  (f)  all  the  peers  were  further  from  unbeliev- 
ers than  volunteers  and  converts  (F=2.339,  P<.08,  3,177  df; 
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H .534),  and  all  models  were  closer  to  unbelievers  than  all 
the  observers  (F=4.756,  P<.01,  2,177  df;  H=.377).  See  Ap- 
pendix X for  F tables  for  the  above. 

Religious  Variables 

Beside  the  above  modeling  evidence  that  all  the  models 
scored  higher  than  all  observers  on  eight  religious  vari- 
ables (total  Christianity  Scale,  Christianity  factor  #1, 

God,  Jesus'  person,  Jesus'  life,  Jesus'  resurrection,  sal- 
vation meaning,  and  the  good  life),  all  models  were  higher 
than  all  observers  on  Jesus'  death  (F=5.33,  P<.01,  2,177 
df;  H=.308),  prayer  (F=10.86,  P<.001,  2,177  dfr  H=.35),  and 
talking  about  Christianity  (F=19.44,  P<.001,  2,177  df;  H= 
.295).  There  were  no  differences  on  church  worship  atten- 
dance (F=1.28,  n.s.)  and  the  perception  of  Jesus  on  Osgood's 
values  (F=1.33,  n.s.).  F tables  for  these  are  in  Appendix  X. 

In  addition  to  the  above  differences  on  the  perception 
of  Jesus  on  introversion,  brightness,  insecurity,  conserva- 
tism, dependence,  toughmindedness,  anxiety,  and  practical- 
ness, six  other  perceptual  dimensions  displayed  group  dif- 
ferences. On  three  of  the  scales  observers  of  salaried 
models  were  further  from  their  models'  perceptions  of  Jesus 
than  other  groups ' perceptions ; (a)  on  careless-controlled 

salaried  modeling  was  further  than  all  other  groups  (F=8.58, 
P<.001,  3,118  df;  H=.827);  and  salaried  modeling  was  fur- 
ther than  that  of  the  peers  and  volunteer  modeling  on  the 
perception  of  Jesus  as  (b)  irresponsible-conscientious  (F= 
4.663,  P<.005,  3,118  df ; H=.681),  and  (c)  unstable- stable 
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F 4.824,  P<.005,  3,116  df;  H-.659).  On  practical- imagina- 
tive perception  of  Jesus,  modeling  of  volunteers  was  fur- 
ther than  that  of  peers  (F=4.127,  P<.01,  3,114  df;  H=1.18). 
An  overall  groups  effect  was  seen  on  perception  of  Jesus  as 
genuine-shrewd  (F=3.194,  P<.05,  3,116  df;  H=1.041). 

Raw  scores  on  these  perceptual  modeling  differences 
showed  the  following  inequalities  on  perception  of  Jesus: 

(a)  on  controlled  all  of  the  salaried  conditions  saw  Jesus 
as  less  controlled  than  the  other  groups  (F=3.52,  P<.025, 
3,177  df;  H=.747);  (b)  on  imaginative  all  models  saw  Jesus 
as  more  imaginative  than  the  observers  (F=11.98,  P<.001, 

2.175  df;  H=.708),  especially  converts  pre  (F=1.91,  P<.09, 

6.175  df;  H=2.388);  (c)  on  dominant  all  the  models  per- 
ceived Jesus  as  more  submissive  than  the  observers  (F=5.54, 
P<.005,  2,176  df;  H=.691) ; and  (d)  there  was  an  overall 
groups  effect  on  stability  (F=2.68,  P<.05,  3,176  df;  H=.579). 
No  differences  were  observed  on  the  raw  scores  on  percep- 
tion of  conscientiousness  and  shrewdness  among  those  in  the 
modeling  conditions. 

Personality  Modeling  and  Perception 
of  an  Ideal’s  Personality 

Movement 

By  transforming  the  personality  scores  to  Z scores  and 
the  perceptions  of  an  ideal's  personality  to  Z scores,  the 
degrees  of  difference  of  modeling  from  one's  perception  of 
an  ideal  were  made.  The  conservative- experimenting  (Q^) 
scale  showed  personality  movement  away  from  their  perception 
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of  their  ideal's  degree  of  experimenting  (F=5.4;52,  P<.  025  , 

1.234  d£ ; H= . 205- -Figure  37).  This  movement  away  from 
modeling  on  was  especially  true  of  the  Christian  groups. 
Groups 

Five  of  the  19  personality  scales  displayed  group  dif- 
ferences as  personality  results  were  compared  with  the  per- 
ception of  their  ideals'  personality  (P<.002),  thus  sup- 
porting Hypothesis  #19.  Two  of  the  scales  saw  the  NB. 
greater  in  modeling  distance  than  the  ideals',  as  perceived 

(a)  on  insecurity  NB  were  further  away  from  their  percep- 

tion of  their  model's  on  the  scale  than  the  other  three 
groups  (0--F=S.  229,  P<.005,  3,234  df:  H= . 689- - Figure  38), 

and  (b)  on  second  order  anxiety  the  NB  modeled  further 
than  the  CVB  in  relation  to  their  perception  of  their 
ideals'  personality  ()[- -F=4 . 629 , P<.  005,  3,234  df;  H=.755 
--Figure  39),  Three  groups  effect  showed  overall  pattern- 
ing: (a)  on  outgoing  (A- -F=4 . 423 , P<.01,  3,234  df;  H=.6) 

(b)  on  tendermindedness  (I--F=4.489,  P<.005,  3,234  df;  H= 
.573),  and  (c)  on  self-sufficiency  (Q2- -F=4 . 446 , P<.01, 

3.234  df ; H=.711).  Appendix  X gives  the  F tables  of  the 
above  scales. 

Surveillance 

Basic  Data 

Belief  in  the  awareness  of  God's  knowledge  of  every- 
thing the  youth  "do,  think  and  feel"  led  to  a groups  ef- 
fect (F=4.58,  P<.001,  6,455  df ; H=.787),  which  was  super- 
seded by  a time-by-groups  interaction  effect  (F=5.343, 


Means  of  absolute  difference  of  Zs  of  personality  from  Zs  of 
perceived  ideal’s  personality  on  conservative-experimenting  (Qi) . 
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Figure  37.  Absolute  difference  C+IO)  of  Zs  of  person-- 
ality  from  Zs  of  perceived  ideal's  person- 
ality on  conservative-experimenting  (Q^)  for 
groups  pre  ( ) and  post  ( ). 
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Figure  38. 
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Figure  39.  Absolute  difference  (+10)  of  Zs  of  person- 
ality from  Zs  of  perceived  ideal's  person- 
ality on  adjusted-anxious  (j[)  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ). 
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P<.001,  6,455  df;  H-1 . 2 29- -Figure  40).  This  interaction 
found  the  NB  post  showed  less  awareness  of  God's  observa- 
tion than  all  the  other  cells  except  NPRE,  which  was  lower 
than  the  others  except  NB  post,  CVB  pre,  STB,  and  YLPRE. 

The  dramatic  drop  in  awareness  of  surveillance  by  NB  can 
be  seen  in  the  post  - pre  difference  scores  too  (Figure  41-- 
F-7.557,  P<,001,  3,116  df ; H=1.079),  where  NB  change  was 
greater  than  all  the  other  groups. 

There  were  no  differences  among  the  conditions  on 
whether  the  respondents  were  encouraged  or  not  by  God's 
observation,  but  51  fewer  people  replied  on  this  question 
than  those  who  replied  on  the  awareness  of  God's  observa- 
tion, where  only  four  subjects  did  not  reply  (X^=45.191, 
P<.0001,  1 df)  . Furthermore,  there  was  a slightly  negative 
correlation  between  awareness  of  God's  surveillance  and 
anxiety  (r=-.066,  P<.05,  653  df)  and  a higher  negative  cor- 
relation between  encouragement  over  God's  observation  and 
anxiety  (r=-.162,  P<.0005,  578  df ) . Thus,  Hypothesis  #20 
showed  mixed  support,  for  those  more  aware  of  God's  obser- 
vation were  not  more  anxious,  but  those  who  were  more  dis- 
couraged over  God's  observation  indicated  more  anxiety.  In 
addition,  there  was  a near  zero  (r=.025,  n.s.)  relation  be- 
tween awareness  of  God's  observation  and  neuroticism,  but 
there  is  a negative  correlation  between  encouragement  over 
God's  surveillance  and  neuroticism  (r=.083,  P<.025,  578  df). 
Both  correlations  were  positive  betvsreen  optimism  of  one's 
future  with  awareness  of  (r=.159,  P<.0005,  650  df)  and  en- 


Figui'e  40.  ^1eans  of  awareness  of  God's  observation  for  groups  pre  ( ) and  post 
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Figure  41.  Means  of  difference  (pos t-pre+10)  on  awareness 
of  God's  observation  for  groups. 
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couragemeiit  over  God's  observation  (r=.  206,  P<.  0005,  577  d£) . 
Negative  correlations  existed  between  social  distance  and 
awareness  of  (r=-.121,  P<.005,  653  d£)  and  encouragement  by 
God's  surveillance  (r=-.104,  P<.01,  578  df) . 

When  all  those  who  indicated  they  were  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity (N=428)  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  speed  of  con- 
version and  v/hether  or  not  conversion  was  experienced  with 
emotion,  there  were  no  differences  on  either  awareness  of 
God's  observation  (F=.047,  n.s.)  or  on  encouragement  over 
this  knowledge  (F=1.465,  n.s.). 

Modeling 

There  were  no  modeling  differences  on  awareness  of  God's 
observation  (F=1.51,  n.s.),  but  encouragement  over  God's 
observation  patterned  an  overall  groups  difference  (F=2.886, 
P<.05,  3,94  df ; H=1 . 172- -Figure  42). 

Raw  scores  of  modeling  conditions  saw  complex  interac- 
tions on  both  awareness  of  God's  observation  and  encourage- 
ment at  God's  observations.  On  the  first  scale  a modified 
modeling  effect  was  seen  as  converts  in  their  pre  conver- 
sion responses  (X=5.571)  were  significantly  lower  than 
their  models  (X=6.857),  but  increased  in  awareness  after 
conversion  to  be  not  different  (X=6 . 286- -F= 2 . 62 , P<.025, 

6,177  df;  H=1.198).  Similar  increases  were  seen  by  con- 
verts on  encouragement  over  God's  observation  which  were 
not  significant,  but  the  interaction  found  all  the  salaried 
models  (X=3.75)  less  encouraged  over  God's  observation  than 
the  converts'  models  (X=6.429)  and  the  volunteer  models 


Figure  42.  Absolute  difference  from  spiritual  models  (+10)  for  groups  pre 
and  post  ( ) on  encouragement  at  God's  observation. 
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(X  6.25--F  3.63,  P<.005,  6,166  d£;  H-2.149).  Appendix  Y 
holds  the  F tables  for  the  surveillance  data. 

Emotion  and  Speed  of  Conversion 
Anxiety  and  Neurosis 

Since  the  emotional  nature  and  speed  of  conversion 
were  spread  among  all  the  Christian  groups,  comparisons  of 
these  conditions  were  made  from  all  the  youth  who  indicated 
the  nature  of  their  conversion  (N=428).  Of  these  respon- 
dents, 25  pointed  to  quick  conversions  without  emotion, 

65  felt  it  was  slow  without  emotion,  127  experienced  emo- 
tion with  sudden  conversion,  while  211  had  an  emotional 
conversion  with  a slower  process. 

Those  who  experienced  an  emotional  conversion  were 
higher  (X-6.48)  on  neuroticism  than  those  who  experienced 
nonemotional  conversion  (X=6 . 02- -F=5. 192 , P<.025,  1,424  df; 
H-.409).  Since  there  was  no  speed-by-emotion  interaction 
on  neuroticism,  and  there  were  no  differences  on  second  or- 
der anxiety,  then  Hypothesis  #21  was  only  weakly  supported. 
These  results  were  in  contrast  with  the  findings  of  Spell- 
man, Baskett,  and  Byrne  (1971),  who  found  sudden  converts 
to  Christianity  being  more  anxious  on  the  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale . 

Other  Personality  Variables 

Two  second  order  factors  combined  to  support  Coe's 
(1916)  observation  that  converts  with  emotion  were  more 
passively  suggestible.  On  dependence- independence  those 
converted  without  emotion  were  more  independent  (X=6.2) 
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than  the  emotional  converts  (X=5. 52- -F=7. 168,  P<.01,  1,424 
df ; H=.499),  and  on  tenderminded- emotionality  vs,  alert 
poise  those  emotionally  converted  were  more  tenderminded- 
emotionally  (X=4.71)  than  the  more  alert  poised  nonemo- 
tional  converts  (X=5 . 18- -F=5 . 934 , P<.025,  1,424  df;  H=.413). 
Furthermore,  this  latter  scale  also  saw  a main  effect  with 
speedy  converts  showing  more  alert  poise  (X=5.09)  than 
slower  converts  (X=4. 65- -F=7. 088,  P<.01,  1,424  df;  H=.351). 
Further  evidence  for  the  Coe  hypothesis  was  seen  on  Q2 
(group-dependency  vs.  self-sufficiency)  where  emotional  con- 
verts were  lower  (X=5.57)  than  those  more  self-sufficient 
nonemotional  converts  (X=6. 07--F=4. 079 , P<.05,  1,424  df; 
H=.477) . 

Similar  to  the  above  findings  on  neuroticism,  those  who 
were  emotionally  converted  were  more  tense  (X=6.13)  than 
those  unemotionally  converted  (Q^- -X=5 . 56- -F=6 . 499 , P<.025, 
1,424  df ; H=.456).  Two  main  effects  were  seen  on  tender- 
mindedness (I)  similar  to  those  on  the  second  order  factors: 
quick  converts  (X=6.09)  were  less  tenderminded  than  cautious 
converts  (X=6 . 63- -F=6 . 605 , P<.025,  1,424  df ; H=.449),  and 
those  who  experienced  emotion  with  conversion  were  more 
tenderminded  (X=6.55)  than  the  nonemotionals  (X=6.02--F= 
4.854,  P<.05,  1,424  df ; H=.528).  With  six  of  the  twenty 
personality  scales  weighing  differences.  Hypothesis  #22  was 
supported  (P<.0003). 

Value  and  Cognitive  Variables 


On  Rokeach  values,  the  converted  youth  with  emotion 
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valued  the  following  four  values  more  highly  than  those 
converted  without  emotion:  (a)  a comfortable  life  (F= 

6.008,  P<.025,  1,419  df ; H=.387);  (b)  maturity  (F=4.932, 
P<.05,  1,415  df;  H=.324);  (c)  true  friendship  (F=7.244, 
P<.01,  1,418  df;  H=.324);  and  (d)  wisdom  (F=7.696,  P<.01, 
1,418  df ; H=.329) . 

Of  the  three  dogmatism  scales  used  here  only  on  the 
entire  Dogmatism  Scale  were  those  converted  quickly  (X= 

4.0§  more  closedminded  than  those  converted  more  slowly 
(X= 3 . 9 3- -F=4 . 008 , P<.05,  1,424  df ; H=.124).  Since  five 
of  the  15  value  and  cognitive  scales  weighed  differences 
further  support  came  to  Hypothesis  #22  (P<.0006). 

Social  Distance 

Results  on  the  total  Social  Distance  Scale  were  simi- 
lar to  the  whole  Dogmatism  Scale,  where  quick  converts  were 
more  distant  socially  (X=2.28)  than  slow  converts  (X=2.13-- 
F=6.081,  P<.025,  1,424  df;  H=.126).  On  four  of  the  social 
distance  subscales  quick  converts  were  more  distant  than 
slow  converts:  (a)  Roman  Catholics  (F=6.841,  P<.01,  1,422 

df;  H=.173),  (b)  drug  pushers  (F=8.459,  P<.005,  1,420  df; 
H=.283),  (c)  Mafia  members  (F=3.9,  P<.05,  1,420  df;  H=.245), 
and  unbelievers  (F=8.704,  P<.005,  1,423  df;  H=.229).  Three 
subscales  weighed  nonemotional  converts  as  more  socially 
distant  than  emotional  converts:  (a)  protestants  (F=10.683, 

P<.005,  1,380  df;  H=.212),  (b)  Yippies  (F=5.422,  P<.025, 

1,423  df;  H=.254),  and  (c)  whites  (F=5.411,  P<.05,  1,419  df; 
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H=.187).  On  the  black  militant  subscale  an  interaction  ap- 
peared, where  quick  converts  without  emotion  (X=3.2)  v/ere 
more  distant  than  fast  converts  who  experienced  emotion  (X= 

2 . 56- -F=3. 404 , P<.07,  1,420  df;  H=.584).  From  Jesus  Freaks 
speedy  converts  without  emotion  (X=2.2)  were  further  distant 
than  the  other  cells  (X=l . 68- -F= 4. 359 , P<.05,  1,421  df;  H= 
.473).  These  nine  out  of  24  scale  differences  support  the 
last  Hypothesis  (P<. 00001). 

Attitude  to  Christianity 

No  differences  were  found  on  the  total  Christianity 
Scale  when  speed  and  emotionality  of  conversion  was  struc- 
tured (F=1.724,  n.s.).  Two  of  the  Christianity  subscales 
showed  differences:  (a)  slow  converts  scored  higher  on 

Jesus'  death  (#4--X=6.21)  than  quick  converts  (X=5.96--F= 
5.584,  P<.025,  1,424  df;  H=.216),  and  (b)  a speed-by- emo- 
tion effect  on  the  God  (#1)  subscale  found  people  who  were 
converted  quickly  without  emotion  had  a lower  "God"  score 
than  those  who  were  quick  converts  with  emotion  (F=5.683, 
P<.025,  1,424  df ; H= . 46 5- - Figure  43).  Since  only  two  of 
these  eleven  attitude  scales  reached  significance,  the  bino- 
mial probability  was  not  up  to  the  alpha  level  (P<.1019), 
thus  weakening  support  for  Hypothesis  #22.  F tables  for 
the  emotionality-speed  data  appear  in  Appendix  Z. 

Results  Summary 

In  summary  of  the  results,  radicalness  of  personality 
change  among  youth  was  not  a function  of  Christian  conver- 
sion, nor  did  converts  and  controls  differ  on  pre  measures 


Means  on  #1  (God)  subscale. 
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Figure  43.  Means  on  #1  (God)  subscale  for 
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of  personality  as  measured  by  the  16PF.  Developmentally , 
coni^erts  increased  with  controls  on  self-sufficiency  (Q2)  > 
future  optimism  and  shrewd- dogmatism  (^5),  and  declined  on 
socialization  (#6),  while  reducing  their  value  of  maturity 
and  national  security,  and  moving  socially  closer  to  commu- 
nists. Uniquely,  converts  moved  to  more  seriousness  (F-) 
and  increased  perception  of  Jesus  as  more  introvertish, 
blight,  insecure,  conservative,  dependent  and  toughminded. 
Personality-attitude  reorganization  by  converts  was  opposite 
to  unbelievers  who  declined  on  practical- dogmatism  (#4), 
expansive-believing  (#8),  and  theological-believing  (#14)-- 
unbelievers  alone  reoriented  to  a decline  in  personal- 
Christianity  (#2).  Slight  support  for  relations  between 
mental-health  and  Christian  experience  were  found.  No  evi- 
dence was  found  that  converts  to  Christianity  were  more 
brainwashab le  than  controls,  nor  did  converts  shovtf  personal- 
ity effects  of  brainwashing. 

Beside  the  above  differential  reorganizational  changes 
on  #8,  #14,  and  #2  by  the  CVB  increasing  to  the  NB  declin- 
ing; similar  differential  changes  appeared  on  the  total 
Chris ti ani ty  scale  and  basic  factor  #1,  and  s even  Christian- 
ity subscales  (God,  Jesus’  person,  Jesus'  life,  Jesus' 
resurrection,  salvation's  meaning,  the  good  life,  and  the 
Christian  community).  A dissonance  reduction  hypothesis 
was  unsupported,  for  converts  did  not  increase  their  con- 
versations about  Christianity.  Salvation  did  not  appear 
as  a more  central  value  than  other  values  to  the  entire 
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population,  whicli  was  overwhelmingly  Christian. 

Different  Christian  groups  showed  differential  Dogmatic 
qualities  when  compared  with  unbelievers:  NB  were  less 

dogmatic  than  most  Sf  groups,  but  all  YL  groups  vv^ere  al- 
ways lower  than  all  ST  groups  and  similar  to  NB  on  Dogma- 
tism. Some  items  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  were  found  to  be 
biased  against  Christian  views.  Dogmatism  was  positively 
correlated  with  social  distance,  which  relationship  was 
lowered  when  Christianity's  influence  was  added.  Social 
distance  was  negatively  related  to  all  the  Christianity 
scales . 

Culturally,  Christians  from  ST  groups  were  more  so- 
cially distant  than  YL  groups.  Also  ST  youth  were  more 
toughminded  (I),  practical  (M) , and  Dogmatic  than  YL  teen- 
agers. YL  youth  held  higher  Christian  attitudes  than  ST 
believers,  especially  regarding  Jesus'  personality  and 
death,  and  prayer's  value.  YL  believers  also  perceived 
Jesus'  personality  as  superior  to  ST  perceptions  of  their 
cultural  ideals  on  nine  dimensions:  overall  positiveness 

of  values,  stability,  conscientiousness,  venturesomeness, 
trust,  genuineness,  security,  control,  and  brightness. 

Of  the  twenty-six  scales  showing  change  by  converts, 
only  modeling  to  spiritual  models  was  seen  on  closer  percep- 
tion of  Jesus  as  toughminded.  Slight  modeling  evidence  by 
converts  was  also  seen  on  perception  of  Jesus  as  anxious 
and  practical,  on  social  distance  to  a communist,  and  an 
increased  awareness  of  God's  observation.  Converts  moved 
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beyond  their  spiritual  models  on  seriousness  (F-)  and  av/ay 
from  them  on  self-sufficiency  (Q^^)  and  shrev/d- dogmatism 
(#5).  Many  group  modeling  differences  appeared  when  the 
spiritual  models  were  peers,  volunteers,  or  salaried  adults 
When  Z scores  of  the  subjects’  personality  traits  were  com- 
pared with  the  Z scores  of  their  perception  of  their  ideals 
characteristics  on  similar  dim.ensions,  there  was  no  in- 
creased modeling  over  time,  in  fact  on  conservative- experi- 
menting CQj^)  there  was  personality  movement  away  from  their 
perceived  ideals'  qualities,  especially  by  Christians. 
Groups  differed  on  modeling  to  their  ideals  on  five  of  the 
nineteen  dimensions. 

It  was  not  awareness  of  God’s  surveillance  that  was 
related  to  anxiety,  but  discouragement  over  God's  observa- 
tion was  correlated  with  anxiety  and  neuroticism.  NB  de- 
clined in  awareness  of  God’s  omniscience,  while  converts 
tended  to  model  this  awareness. 

A post  hoc  analysis  of  characteristics  of  those  with 
different  degrees  of  speed  and  emotionality  of  conversion 
was  made.  There  w^as  not  an  interaction  effect  by  anxiety 
nor  neuroticism,  but  emotional  converts  were  more  neurotic 
than  less  emotional  converts.  Emotional  converts  were 
also  m.ore  dependent  (first  and  second  order  factors),  ten- 
derminded  (both  factor  levels),  and  tense;  and  valued  a 
comfortable  life,  maturity,  true  friendship,  and  wisdom 
more  than  unemotionals . These  latter  were  also  more  so- 
cially distant  from  protestants,  Yippies,  and  v/hites  than 
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emotionals.  Quick  converts  showed  more  alert  poise,  less 
i. eiide rminde dne s s , more  Dogmatism,  more  social  distance 
(especially  from  Roman  Catholics,  drug  pushers,  Mafia  mem- 
bers, and  unbelievers),  and  a lower  attitude  toward  Jesus' 
death  than  slow  converts.  Complex  interactions  saw  quick 
converts  without  emotion  as:  (a)  more  socially  distant 

from  black  militants  than  fast  emotionals,  (b)  further  from 
Jesus  freaks  than  all  other  cells,  and  (c)  lower  in  atti- 
tude to  God  than  quick  converts  with  emotion. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 
' Preview 

Starting  with  conversion  and  change,  focus  begins  on 
the  lack  of  personality  predisposition  that  anticipates 
conversion,  then  focus  sharpens  on  the  dimensions  changed 
and  rationale  for  the  changes.  The  inadequacy  of  modeling 
theory  to  explain  most  of  the  present  change  data  makes  it 
necessary  to  use  a broader  theory  within  which  modeling 
evidence  may  be  placed:  information  processing.  Evidence 

from  information  processing  will  relate  to  possible  vari- 
ables influencing  change  in  youth.  Since  the  view  of  radi- 
cal personality  change  due  to  conversion  was  not  supported, 
this  perception  will  be  related  to  personality  reorganiza- 
tion . 

The  changes  observed  will  question  the  Schleiermacher- 
Durkheim  dependency-submissiveness  theories  of  religion, 
brainwashing  theories  of  conversion,  and  mental  illness 
views  of  religion.  Positive  changes  on  religious  attitudes 
will  stress  the  personal  atmosphere  assisting  change,  and 
no  change  on  communicating  Christianity  undermines  a dis- 
sonance reduction  position. 

Next,  the  changes  on  dogmatism  by  converts  will  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  differential  open-closed-minded 
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changes  by  the  rest  of  the  youth.  Shortcomings  of  both  tlie 
Dogmatism  Scale  and  Rokeach's  values  scales  follow. 

Magnification  of  cultural  differences  between  the  urban 
YL  and  rural  ST  appears  next.  Then,  evaluation  appears  of 
tlie  areas  Jesus  is  perceived  superior  to  a cultural  ideal. 
Group  modeling  differences  will  be  sorted.  Lack  of  model- 
ing to  the  perception  of  an  ideal  follows,  along  with  a dis- 
cussion of  group  differences  in  this  area.  Then,  refinement 
of  Merton's  observation-anxiety  theory  will  be  presented  in 
the  light  of  the  difference  between  anxiety’s  correlation 
with  discouragement  over  God's  observation,  but  a negative 
relation  with  awareness  of  omniscience. 

Finally,  will  be  discussed  the  post  hoc  analysis  of  the 
differences  between  those  v\'ho  differ  in  degrees  of  emotion- 
ality and  speed  of  conversion.  Emotional  converts  will  ap- 
pear highly  concerned  with  personal  security  and  speech  con- 
verts appear  more  superficial  than  cautious  ones. 

Conversion  and  Change 
Personality  Predisposition 

The  data  do  not  indicate  that  high  school  converts  to 
Christianity  display  personality  predispositions  to  conver- 
sion not  found  in  control  populations.  Only  four  of  the 
twenty  pre-personality  scales  (I  + , M- , Q^- , and  I_n " ) plus 
the  social  distance  scale  (-)  measured  the  CVB  different 
than  at  least  one  other  cell,  and  the  converts  were  never 
different  than  at  least  one  unbelieving  group  (NB)  and  at 
least  three  believing  groups  (all  YL  and  the  STB). 
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Personality  predisposition  is  not  a sufficient  expla- 
nation for  conversion,  even  though  personality  variables 
have  been  hypothesized  (Table  2)  to  relate  to  attitude 
change  and  conversion.  It  may  be  that  the  relatively  low 
reliability  of  the  16PF  and  this  study's  small  N would 
lead  to  the  lack  of  measurable  predisposition  to  conver- 
sion. If,  however,  Cattell's  (Cattell  et  al. , 1970)  evi- 
dence for  direct  concept  validity  (construct  relations 
with  the  source  trait)  has  genuine  validity,  then  the  mea- 
sures should  reflect  source  characteristics  even  with  Ns 
of  eleven.  If  the  predispositional  effect  were  not  ob- 
served at  this  level,  it  may  not  be  a profoundly  powerful 
effect.  The  longitudinal  instability  of  the  16PF  may  be 
due  largely  to  its  inclusion  of  state-trait  qualities 
that  make  genuine  personality  change  measurable,  when  one 
expects  change.  The  data,  for  example,  do  not  indicate 
guilt  (0)  feelings  were  different,  although  a number  of 
early  post  hoc  studies  (e.g.,  Starbuck,  1899;  Coe,  1916; 
and  E.  T.  Clark,  1929)  observed  converts  with  this  state. 

It  may  be  that  the  trait  quality  of  the  16PF  guilt  source 
was  tapped  in  the  premeasure  when  the  state-guilt  quality 
had  not  yet  surfaced  for  the  converts. 

But  if  specific  traits  make  any  difference  in  conver- 
sion, submissiveness  (E-)  and  extraversion  (III)  should 
have,  but  did  not, characterize  the  converts  (Table  2)  in 
contrast  with  controls.  Slight  support  for  a predisposi- 
tional theory  comes  from  the  evidence  that  the  CVB  did  show 
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more  undisciplined  self-conflict  (Q^")  and  tenderminded- 
emotionality  (XU")  than  only  two  cells  (NPRE  and  STPRE) , 
as  a number  of  observers  predicted  (Table  2).  A further 
trend  could  oe  argued  from  another  trait  difference,  where 
the  tendermindedness  (1+)  of  CVB  (along  with  NB  and  all  YL) 
versus  I-  for  STPRE  and  NPRE  could  be  construed  as  depen- 
dency (rather  than  E-);  but  CVB ' s imaginativeness  (M+)  is 
contrary  to  the  conforming  practicalness  of  the  STPRE  and 
NPRE.  It  may  be  that  more  antecedent  conditions  than  ex- 
plored in  this  study  could  be  linked  multivar lately  with 
certain  predispositions  to  form  an  interactive  base  for 
conversion. 

Dimensions  of  and  Rationale  for  Change 
Dimensions  of  change 

Several  personality  and  attitude  scales  displayed 
change  as  a function  of  conversion,  but  on  some  dimensions 
maturational  phenomena  appeared  to  effect  the  change. 
Developmentally , the  conversion  experience  did  not  hold 
back  the  CVB  from  increasing  with  all  the  youth  from  group 
dependency  to  more  self-sufficiency  (Q2)  to  move  away 

from  extraversion  (basic  factor  #6),  These  data  are  in 
line  with  the  observations  of  Isabel  Myers  (1972,  personal 
communication)  that  extraversion  is  higlily  valued  by  Ameri- 
can youth  and  that  part  of  maturing  for  introverts  is  the 
acceptance  of  this  trait  as  a valid  expression  of  them- 
selves. Other  developmental  changes  all  groups  exhibited 
were  the  increase  in  shrewd  dogmatism  (basic  factor  #5), 
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and  here,  too,  converts  set  the  pace,  closer  social  dis- 
tance to  communists,  devaluing  of  national  security  and 
maturity,  and  increased  future  optimism. 

Converts  alone  declined  on  F,  from  being  impulsively 
lively  to  a more  serious  dependability.  When  personality 
reorganization  was  evaluated  thi'ough  the  differential-R 
matrix  a more  complex  picture  of  change  emerges.  Converts 
still  showed  increased  dogmatism,  but  in  its  more  practical 
manifestations,  while  NB  declined  (change  factor  #4).  Both 
CVB  and  NB  also  moved  in  opposite  directions  on  the  theolo- 
gical Christianity  dimension  (#14),  while  only  the  unbeliev- 
ing group  declined  in  personal  Christian  interests  (#2). 
Mental  health  was  complexly  linked  with  several  Christian 
variables  in  change  factor  #8  (expansive  believer),  where 
converts  improved  and  the  NB  moved  oppositely.  Increased 
mental  health  of  converts  also  was  shown  by  their  greater 
optimism  toward  their  future. 

Directional  contrasts  between  the  converts  and  unbe- 
lievers became  more  precise  as  one  magiifies  the  Christian- 
ity subscales.  Beside  the  overall  increase  on  the  Total 
Christianity  Scale  and  basic  factor  #1  (Christianity)  by 
the  CVB,  while  NB  declined,  differential  movement  was  seen 
on  attitudes  toward:  (a)  God,  (b)  Jesus'  person,  (c)  Jesus’ 

life,  (d)  Jesus’  resurrection,  (e)  salvation  meaning,  (f) 
the  good  life,  and  (g)  the  Christian  community.  This  dif- 
ferential effect  even  extended  to  the  perception  of  Jesus’ 
personality  where  the  NB  changed  their  views  of  Jesus’  per- 
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sonality  oppositely  to  tlie  converts  who  saw  Jesus  in- 
crease in  introversion,  brightness,  toughmindedness,  inse- 
curity, conservativeness,  and  dependency.  Unbelievers  also 
became  less  aware  of  God's  surveillance  and  they  less  posi- 
tively valued  Jesus'  total  personality  on  Osgood's  semantic 
differential  values. 

Modeling 

To  test  modeling  theory's  effect  on  change,  this  study 
measured  the  decline  in  absolute  difference  scores  from  spir- 
itual models  post  over  pre  measures  of  personality  and  at- 
titude scales.  Results  showed  no  modeling  effects  by  con- 
verts when  compared  with  controls  on  any  of  the  personality, 
attitude,  cognitive,  and  value  scales.  In  fact,  contrasting 
movements  appeared:  on  F the  converts  not  only  went  toward 

but  below  and  beyond  their  models,  while  on  they  went 
away  from  their  models.  As  effective  as  the  evidence  is  re- 
garding modeling  in  relation  to  specific  behaviors  (e.g., 
Bandura,  1969a),  further  study  is  needed  to  explore  model- 
ing effects  on  personality  sources  in  conversion  situations, 
lisager  (1949)  found  about  one-half  of  the  religious  con- 
verts reported  at  least  three  sources  of  influence  in  the 
change--not  only  imitation  but  also  reason  and  a traumatic 
experience . 

In  the  light  of  Walter's  observations,  that  "certain 
models  are  more  influential  than  others"  (Maccoby,  1968,  p. 
261)  in  effecting  change,  and  if  one  assumed  each  model 
has  strengths  others  lack,  then  the  procedure  of  using  only 
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one  spiritual  model  for  multiple  dimensional  personality 
change  was  inadequate.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  by 
Havighurst,  Robinson,  and  Dorr  (1946)  that  late  adolescent 
youth  form  their  ideal  self  from  a composite  of  desirable 
characteristics  from  attractive  visible  young  adults  and/or 
imaginery  figures,  plus  the  Bandura  and  Menlove  (1968)  data 
that  multiple-models  were  more  effective  than  single-models 
in  reducing  cynophobias  in  children,  then  the  experimenter 
evaluating  modeling  effects  on  personality  needs  to  inquire 
which  individuals  were  more  effective  models  on  which  dimen- 
sions. Evidence  in  the  present  study  tends  to  support  a 
multimodeling  approach,  for  several  youth  commented  when 
asked  who  had  influenced  them  the  most  in  their  "understand- 
ing and  living  of  the  Christian  life”:  (a)  "all  the  bro- 

thers and  sisters,"  (b)  "the  whole  gang,"  or  (c)  "every- 
body in  the  church. Sherif  and  Sherif  (1953)  find  refer- 
ence group  pressures  and  influence  by  multiple  desires  and 
aspirations  for  personhood  make  multiple  modeling  a clearer 
possibility.  These  and  other  data  (Baron,  1971;  Bandura, 
Ross,  and  Ross,  1963)  point  to  further  multiple-modeling 
research . 

By  complete  longitudinal  evaluation  of  entire  semi- 
31 

closed  group  systems  and  especially  asking  initiates  for 

30.  Multiple  modeling  is  encouraged  in  Christian  sources 
(e.g.,  Philippians  3:17). 

31.  Such  a group,  like  some  Christian  communities  which 
stress  each  member's  gifts  as  reflecting  as  a whole  the 
"Body  of  Christ,"  needs  to  be  open  to  evaluation. 
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the  weights  of  influence  they  perceive  each  member  of  their 
cell  exerts  on  them  on  each  personality  dimension,  then  a 
more  thorough  test  of  personality  change  through  m.odeling 
will  be  made.  Since  a group  like  Young  Life  stresses  iden- 
tifying with  youth,  one  also  needs  to  ascertain  where  lead- 
ers are  affected  by  the  adolescents:  evidence  of  modeling 

by  models  has  been  observed  with  children  (Thelen,  Bollin- 
ger, ^ Roberts,  1975).  For  Young  Life,  "communication,  far 
from  being  equated  with  indoctrination,  implies  listening, 
learning,  discovering"  (Cailliet,  1963,  p.  5),  thus,  making 
counter  modeling  highly  probable. 

Since  Bandura’s  modeling  views  assume  information 
processing  and  cognitive  processes  for  effectiveness  (Ban- 
dura, 1974;  Bandura  ^ Walters,  1963)  a larger  interpretive 
context  for  the  present  results  is  in  order.  The  three 
perceptual  dimensions  where  converts  moved  closer  to  the 
views  of  their  spiritual  models  about  Jesus ’ personality 
(more  anxious,  toughm.inded , and  practical)  could  be  attri- 
buted to  certain  observations  of  Jesus  at  work  in  the  Gos- 
pels--these  observations  were  probably  made  in  the  inductive 
Bible  discussions  held  at  Campaigners  meetings  of  Young 
Life  or  in  the  teenagers'  own  private  meditations.  Further- 
more, Akamatsu  and  Thelen  in  replicative  studies  found  that, 
"when  observer  variables  relate  to  imitation,  it  is  under 
conditions  of  low  information  in  the  experimental  situa- 
tion" (1973,  p.  14),  and  few  youth  have  information  about 
Jesus'  personality  as  Young  Life  Campaigners  provide. 
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Information  processing 

A broader  theory  than  modeling,  which  incorporates 
developmental,  cognitive,  as  well  as  learning  variables  may 
better  explain  the  results  in  this  study.  Information  pro- 
cessing has  mostly  centered  around  perception,  attitude  and 
atti tude change  research,  but  has  expansions  in  personality 
theory  (e.g.,  Schroder  ^ Suedfeld,  1971),  which  also  could 
incorporate  modeling  data.  Since  many  of  the  principles 
of  attitude  organization  and  change  found  by  the  Yale  group 
(e.g.,  Hovland  § Janis,  1959;  Hovland,  Janis,  ^ Kelley, 
1953;  Rosenberg,  Hovland,  McGuire,  Abelson,  ^ Brehm,  1960; 
Sherif  ^ Hovland,  1961;  and  McGuire,  1963)  are  applicable 
to  personality  spheres  and  which  possibly  were  reflected  in 
the  present  study,  then  more  variables  should  be  explored 
in  relation  to  conversion  and  personality  change.  Many 
of  these  situational  variables  could  be  added  to  future 
research  to  clarify  relations  between  personality,  situa- 
tion, and  their  interaction  (Endler,  1973;  Sarason,  Smith, 
dt  Diener , 19  75). 

As  McGuire  (1968a)  outlines  the  social  influence  pro- 
cess, a number  of  variables  may  affect  the  communication 
process  at  any  point  in  "a  six  step  Markov  chain”: 

For  . . . change  to  be  induced,  tliere  must  occur  six  suc- 
cessive steps,  each  dependent  on  the  previous  step  as  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition.  First  of  all, 
there  is  only  a certain  probability  that  a persuasive 
m.essage  will  actually  be  communicated.  ...  . There  is 
then  some  conditional  probability  that  the  subject  will 
adequately  attend  to  such  a message  if  it  is  presented. 
Given  that  he  attends  adequately,  there  is  only  some 
probability  that  he  will  sufficiently  comprehend  the 
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arguments  and  conclusions  being  urged  in  the  message. 

. . . Given  adequate  message  comprehension,  there  is  only 
some  probability  that  the  person' will  yield  to  and  be 
convinced  by  the  arguments  which  he  has  heard.  . . . 

A fifth  step  must  be  considered  when  . . . impact  is  mea- 
sured only  after  some  time  is  passed.  . ...  Furthermore, 
the  measure  of  . . . change  impact  often  involves  some 
gross  behavior  . . . which  has  only  a certain  probability 
of  occurrence  (McGuire,  1968a,  p.  179). 

Since  there  is  experimental  evidence  that  variable 
characteristics  affect  each  aspect  in  the  process  for  change 
(source,  message  and  its  channel  and  audience,  and  their  at- 
tention, comprehension,  yielding,  retention,  and/or  action), 
wliat  are  the  clues  including  the  slight  modeling  evidence 
in  the  present  study  that  require  links  to  information  pro- 
cessing and  should  be  more  adequately  explored  in  future 
research? 

rirst,  converts  alone  declined  on  the  desurgency-sur- 
gency  (F)  dimension.  In  order  for  any  message  to  get  throigh 
effectively  one  must  get  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and 
high  impulsivity  would  only  add  noise  to  the  channel  (Bieri, 
1971),  but  as  the  audience  stayed  in  a group  context  where 
deliberation  and  seriousness  were  required,  there  would  be 
a greater  probability  of  the  message  channeling  further. 

For  most  of  the  converts,  such  a group  was  provided  in  Young 
Life's  Campaigners,  with  intimate,  short,  and  relevant  con- 
tact with  respectable  communicators  of  an  objective  message. 
How'  many  teachers  of  youth  have  exhorted  their  charges  to 
"get  serious,"  whereas  Young  Life  seems  to  create  a transi- 
tion subculture  that  makes  seriousness  desirable.  Decline 
on  F by  new  Christians  is  sympathetic  with  Ruble's  (1971) 
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findings  that  "highly  normal"  youth  on  a Christian  college 
campus  were  more  serious  (F-)  than  comparable  peer-nominees 
at  a state  university.  The  Christian  experience  then  led 
to  greater  reflectiveness  and  inner  concern  (Cattell  et  al. 


1970).  Such  teachableness  by  one's  God  is  a major  descrip- 
tion of  a believer  (John  6:45). 

With  more  time  by  converts  properly  digesting  Biblical 
data  in  Campaigners,  they  illustrate  the  Hovland,  Janis, 
and  Kelley  (1953)  finding  that  the  effecti  veness  of  persua- 
sive communication  is  partially  a function  of  the  extent  of 
contact  with  what  is  to  be  learned.  Since  discussion  and 
clarification  are  permitted  in  Campaigners  and  Young  Life 
leaders  are  instructed  to  retranslate  Jesus'  Good  News  in 
youth  language,  then  change  becomes  a function  of  the  com- 
prehensibility of  the  persuasive  arguments  (Eagly,  1974). 
Young  Life's  presentation  of  fresh  material  in  the  context 
of  the  familiar  (Matthew  13:52)  to  avoid  boredom  fits  Hunt's 
(1971)  desire  for  optimal  incongruity  and  concern  over 

repeated  encounters  with  given  patterns  of  input  (that) 
lead  to  adaptation,  or  the  extinction  of  attentional  and 
arousal  reactions.  ...  As  Hebb  (1949)  put  the  matter, 
"the  phase  sequence  continually  needs  new  content  to 
maintain  its  organization  and  persistence  (p.  227)  . . . 
the  thoroughly  familiar  arouses  a well  organized  phase 
sequence;  the  very  fact  that  it  is  well  organized  means 
that  it  runs  its  course  promptly,  leaving  the  field  for 
less  well-established  sequences:  even  so,  from  this 

theoretical  point  of  view,  one  would  find  behavior  domi- 
nated always  by  the  thought  process  that  is  not  fully 
organized- - one  that  is  achieving  new  organization  or 
one  in  which  synaptic  decay  makes  it  necessary  that 
organization  be  reachieved"  (p.  229).  . . . Behavior 
change  is  presumably  an  inevitable  by-product  of  this 
process.  (Hunt,  1971,  p.  125.) 

The  informal  atmosphere  (often  like  an  issue  oriented 
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T-groupj  in  Campaigner  groups  and  the  inductive  Bible  study 
procedures  allows  for  other  influential  information  proces- 
sing variables.  McGuire  (1960)  showed  that  using  the  Soc- 
ratic  method  led  to  consistency  of  beliefs,  and  Greenwald 
(1968)  found  recipient  generated  messages  were  superior  to 
recipient  modified  or  externally  originated  materials  in 
creating  change.  Since  the  only  modeling  evidence  was 
found  in  the  closeness  of  perception  regarding  Jesus'  per- 
sonality (anxious,  toughminded,  and  practical),  the  Socratic 
method  in  inductive  Bible  discussions,  where  participants 
come  up  with  their  own  evaluation  of  Jesus*  acts  and  char- 
acter under  guided  evaluation,  then  information  processing 
principles  appear  in  relation  to  perceptual  modeling.  Some 
features  under  observation  about  Jesus  leading  to  these 
changes  could  include  Jesus'  lack  of  adjustment  to  some 
establishment  desires  and  his  toughness  to  militants  (e.g., 
John  7 and  8)  and  his  practical  drive  to  keep  meeting  needs 
of  people  (e.g.,  Mark  1 through  3).  V/hen  one  sees  multiple 
models  come  to  similar  conclusions  about  an  objective  con- 
tent (Jesus'  character),  the  possibility  of  increased  per- 
ceptual modeling  exists. 

Furthermore,  the  Campaigner  group  processes  made  pos- 
sible positively  reinforced  agreements  and  negatively  rein- 
forced disagreements  leading  to  increased  persuasibility 
(Ableson  6 Lessor,  1959).  Allowing  for  a guided  democracy 
compares  well  with  gangs  showing  greater  conformity  after 
setting  their  own  rules  and  discussion  content  (Sherif  and 
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Sherif,  1964),  as  well  as  the  higher  stage  of  social  devel- 
opment in  democratic  groups  over  authoritarian  and  laissez- 
faire  groups  (Lewin,  Lippit,  § White,  1939).  The  group  at- 
mosphere allowed  for  self-confrontation,  which  effects  value 
change  (Rokeach  ^ Cochrane,  1972).  The  mere  increased 
quantity  of  interaction  in  the  new  position  influences 
changes  associated  with  the  position  (Wheeler,  1961),  which 
changes  resist  further  change  by  forewarning  and  bonding  to 
values  (Marciniak  § Edwards,  1973),  as  well  as  by  any  two- 
sided  attacks  (Lumsdaine  ^ Janis,  1953). 

So,  the  many  changes  by  converts  on  Christianity  scales, 
as  well  as  changed  perception  of  Jesus'  personality  may  pos- 
sibly be  a function  of  many  of  the  above  variables  and  posi- 
tive social  pressure,  especially  from  creditable  (Brown  § 
Pallant,  1962)  and  attractive  (Eagly  § Chaiken,  1975)  youth 
leaders.  Even  the  reduction  in  national  security  value  and 
its  accompanied  closer  social  distance  to  communists  could 
be  a combined  function  of  increased  United  States  and  commu- 
nist detente  in  the  interim,  as  well  as  taking  seriously  Je- 
sus' injunctions  to  love  your  enemies  and  not  be  overly  con- 
cerned about  security  (Matthew  5-7).  In  contrast,  the  NB 

m.oved  to  a higher  valuing  of  national  security  and  a move- 

3 2 

ment  away  from  spiritualists,  as  V'/ell  as  clear  movement 

32.  In  conversation  with  several  youth  at  some  of  the  ses- 
sions, the  author  found  that  some  assumed  "spiritualists" 
were  spiritual  people  in  the  Biblical  sense,  not  narrowing 
the  concept  to  that  heretical  (to  the  orthodox)  sect  which 
attempts  to  talk  with  dead  spirits. 
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from  Christian  interests  (especially  its  more  personal  as- 
pects) and  the  NB  (opposite  to  CVB)  change  in  perception  of 
Jesus’  personality. 

The  overall  value  of  face-to-face  communication  of 
their  Good  News  as  a major  method  by  Young  Lifers  cannot  be 
overlooked  (see  Schramm's,  1963,  review).  Since  many  Cam- 
paigner sessions  were  quasitherapeutic  in  nature  with 
highly  credible  leaders  (see  Cohen’s  1964,  review),  the  cli- 
nical improvement  seen  by  converts  on  the  expansive-believer 
factor  (change  factor  #8)  and  optimism  toward  the  future 
may  be  comparable  to  the  evidence  of  improvement  seen  after 
therapeutic  counseling  (Rogers  5 Dymond,  1954;  Berenson 
Carkhuff,  1967).  The  data  from  the  present  study  can  be 
added  to  those  from  the  Parker  and  St.  John  (1957)  longitu- 
dinal study  which  found  that  both  private  psychotherapy 
(without  prayer)  and  group  psychotherapy  with  prayer  con- 
cerning the  problem  areas  saw  comparable  clinical  improve- 
ment in  the  clients,  whereas  mere  individual  prayer  showed 

33 

no  improvement.  Many  of  the  Young  Life  leaders  fit  the 
characteristics  of  the  most  effective  change-leaders  in  the 
Lieberman  et  al . (1971a,  1971b)  encounter  groups  study-- 
such  leaders  appear  to  be  moderate  in  the  amount  of  stimula- 

33.  These  authors  would  have  benefited  the  scientific  com- 
munity more  adequately  if  they  had  enlarged  their  analysis 
on  the  specific  independent  and  dependent  variables  in- 
volved in  the  change,  rather  than  on  prayer  in  the  abstract. 
Their  study  could  merely  be  interpreted  as  the  comparable 
effect  of  therapy,  either  private  or  group,  with  a non- 
therapeutic  control. 


tion  and  executive  behavior,  but  high  in  caring  and  utiliz- 
ing meaning  attribution,  which  means  they  engage  in  "cogni- 
tive behaviors  that  offered  the  participant's  ideas,  con- 
cepts, or  values  about  change  through  the  encounter  group" 
(ibid,  , p.  76).  If  we  assume  that  freedom,  from  guilt  is 
health  producing  (Menninger,  1973;  Mowrer,  1961),  then  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  that  converts  found  more  meaningful  in 
salvation  was  therapeutic. 

Since  some  Young  Life  staff  stress  organismic  views, 
like  "free  to  live"^^  (Olsen,  1973)  and  "Kow  much  better 
you  operate  when  you  are  fulfilling  that  for  which  you  are 
created"  (Focus  on  Youth,  1972,  p.  2),  then  the  evidence  of 
CVB  pacing  the  movement  by  all  youth  to  more  self-suffici- 
ency may  reflect  Argyle's  (1958,  1964)  evidence  that  youth 
join  groups  to  enhance  their  self-image.  The  increased  re~ 
sponsibility  assumed  in  the  Young  Life  clubs  would  assist 
the  development  of  self-confidence  (Horrocks  § Jackson, 
1972).  So,  the  converts  changed  multidirectionally : they 

valued  more  what  a specific  Christian  group  meant  to  them, 
while  their  own  personality  tendency  moved  away  from  group 
dependency  (Q2")-  It  is  as  though  their  increased  compan- 
ionship with  the  Jesus  community  aided  them  in  self-reliance. 
This  rise  in  may  also  reflect  increased  competency  or 

34.  Stressing  such  organismic  processes  is  similar  to  the 
early  church's  calling  fellow  believers  "saints"- -although 
not  perfect,  they  were  becomiing  mature  through  their  rela- 
tions with  the  resurrected  Jesus.  Such  attributions  often 
effectuate  more  change  than  mere  persuasion  attempts 
(Miller,  Brickman,  8 Bolen,  1975). 
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effectance  motivation  (R.  W.  White,  1959).  The  developmen- 
tal increase  in  shrewd  dogmatism  (#5)  may  reflect  informa- 
tion processing  qualities.  Many  contemporary  high  schools 
so  pressure  students  that  only  the  shrewdly  tough  can  put 
up  with  the  harassment.  The  increased  respect  for  the 
Christian  community  and  its  beliefs  by  CVB  may  reflect  Kurt 
Lewin’s  concept  of  the  "freezing"  of  opinions,  judgments, 
and  decisions  by  interaction  with  reference  group: 

only  by  anchoring  his  own  conduct  in  something  as  sub- 
stantial and  superindividual  as  the  culture  of  the  group, 
can  the  individual  stabilize  his  new  beliefs  sufficiently 
to  keep  him  immune  from  day  to  day  fluctuations  of  moods 
and  influences  to  which  he,  as  an  individual  is  subject 
(Lewin,  1948,  p.  59). 

But  the  slight  decline  in  anxiety  by  converts  was  not  sig-  - 
nificant.  So  the  converts'  new  life  does  not  completely  re- 
duce anxiety,  as  Cooley  and  Hutton  (1965)  found--they  ob- 
served a one  week  decline  in  IPAT  anxiety  by  some  Southern 
Baptist  youth  who  were  converted  in  the  interim. 

Conversion  led  to  a personality  reorganization  to  more 
introversion,  and  the  converts'  also  perceived  Jesus'  per- 
sonality in  the  same  direction.  This  movement  toward  intro- 
version is  in  contrast  with  the  wider  cultural  pressure  that 
extroverts  have  more  fun.  The  ambivalence  about  one's  per- 
sonality in  the  context  of  social  pressure  was  reflected  in 
tlie  poem  of  one  Young  Lifer  who  found  Jesus  meaningful: 

Mirrors 

For  all  my  life  I have  believed  myself  ugly. 

The  reflection  that  confronted  me 
as  much  as  told  me  so. 

The  cold,  shallow  image 
was  slave  to  my  ego. 

So  I was:  smal  1,  unimportant , ugly. 
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But  now-- 

Gazing  into  your  hazy  mirror- - eyes , 

with  the  inflections  deepend*by  I.ove-- 
I begin  to  suspect  that--Ah!-- 
I may  be  beautiful! 

(Robert  Lee  O'Hare,  1973.) 

Converts'  perception  of  Jesus  on  was  opposite  to 
their  own  movement,  for  they  saw  Jesus  as  more  dependent. 

But  this  may  be  due  to  the  author's  not  placing  "group" 
before  "dependent"  on  this  semantic  differential  dimen- 
sion. If  more  data  were  available,  even  information  pro- 
cessing could  account  for  this  change,  for  a favorite 
book  of  many  new  converts  is  John's  Gospel  where  Jesus 
stresses  his  dependency  upon  the  Father.  Did  observing 
Jesus'  tough  but  gracious  and  clever  ways  of  handling  a 
militant  opposition  change  the  CVB  perception  of  Jesus  to 
being  more  toughminded,  bright,  and  insecure?  Although  the 
converts  saw  Jesus  as  more  "conservative,"  would  this  seman- 
tic differential  rating  have  differed  if  "creative"  had 
replaced  "experimenting"  at  the  opposite  pole?  Since  none 
of  the  groups  changed  on  trusting  dogmatism  (change  factor 
#7),  and  the  CVB  increased  while  the  NB  declined  on  practi- 
cal dogmatism  (change  factor  #4),  yet  this  factor  is  unre- 
lated to  shrewd  dogmatism,  where  there  was  a developmental 
increase,  then  practical  dogmatism  may  be  interpreted  as 
greater  concern  to  do  what  is  right  (IPAT,  1962),  which  is 
sympathetic  with  Jesus'  teachings. 

Although  information  was  unavailable,  one  wonders  how 
much  was  the  NB  movement  away  from  Christianity  due  to  a 
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reaction  against  some  aspects  o£  Christian  teaching  that 

may  arouse  fear  (e.g.,  some  evangelists  try  to  "scare  the 

35 

hell"  out  of  hearers) . McGuire  reviews  the  evidence  re- 
garding fear  and  anxiety  appeals,  and  finds  a two-factor 
effect,  which  shows  the  least  attitude  and  behavioral 
change  at  the  extremes:  He  predicts  that, 

as  a drive,  anxiety  would  tend  to  increase  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  opinion-change  response,  but  as  a cue  it 
would  tend  to  elicit  responses  such  as  avoidance  and 
aggression  that  would  interfere  with  the  opinion- change* 
response;  therefore,  there  would  be  an  overall  nonmono- 
tonic relationship  between  anxiety  and  attitude  change , 
with  an  intermediate  level  of  fear  arousal  optimal  for 
producing  change.  McGuire  hypothesized  further  that 
there  would  be  interaction  effects  such  that  certain 
situational  and  individual- difference  variables  would 
affect  the  optimal  level  of  fear  arousals  (McGuire, 

1969,  p.  204). 

If  moderate  fear  appeals  are  most  effective  at  producing  at- 
titude change,  how  much  weight  did  such  have  on  converts' 
decisions? 

Bern's  (1968)  view  of  attitudes  as  self- descriptions 
could  be  construed  as  a valid  link  in  information  processing 
for  converts.  Suppose  a troubled  youth,  who  penitentially 
prayed  but  never  "felt"  forgiven,  was  welcomed  into  the  be- 
lieving community.  After  reading  his  positive  experiences 
in  the  accepting  context,  he  could  change  toward  Christianity 


35.  This  author's  analysis  of  Jesus'  sparse  use  of  hell 
(refuse  heap)  indicates  that  his  hearers  were  either  al- 
ready committed  to  him  after  an  adequate  examination  of  his 
character,  or  the  recipients  of  his  concern  had  a long  pe- 
riod of  tim.e  (at  least  three  years)  to  analyze  his  charac- 
ter to  see  if  it  matched  his  claims,  but  these  militants 
refused  positive  relationship  with  him--he  treated  them  as 
they  wished,  without  creative  relations  with  him.  J"esus' 
main  reputation  was  that  he  was  a man  who  traveled  about 
"doing  good"  (Acts  10:38),  not  terrorizing  people.  He  was 
greatly  concerned  about  maintaining  an  atmosphere  for 
people  to  want  to  be  forgiven  of  sins  and  start  living 
creatively  righteous  lives. 
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by  reasoning,  "Since  God's  people  accept  me,  then  God  does, 
too."  (Matthew  18.) 

Even  Stark's  (1965)  criticism  of  applying  the  term 
"conversion"  to  people  who  already  accept  the  essential 
truth  of  an  ideology  has  its  answer  in  the  assimilation- 
contrast  views  of  Sherif  and  Hovland.  They  assume  change 
from  communication  exposure  "for  only  a small  number  of 
individuals,  typically  those  slightly  removed  from  the  posi- 
tion of  communication.  . . . Thus,  'conversion'  based  on 
exposure  to  communication  is  a relatively  infrequent  phe- 
nomenon" (1961,  p.  198). 

Since  so  many  of  the  above  listed  independent  variables 
could  have  been  influential  in  effecting  the  personality, 
attitude,  and  cognitive  changes  observed  with  conversion, 
multivariate  procedures  that  properly  relate  independent 
with  dependent  variables  should  be  linked.  Cattell  (1966a) 
finds  factoral  analysis  especially  valuable  in  clustering 
many  antecedent  conditions  with  consequential  change.  An- 
other multivariate  procedure- - canonical  correlation- - relates 
criterion  variables  with  predictor  variables.  If  further 
field  research  in  conversion  were  conducted,  more  specific 
measurements  of  many  of  the  above  suggested  information 
processing  variables  may  find  linkages. 

Change  Radicalness  and  Reorganization 

Enthusiasts  (Allport,  1950;  Perm,  1959  ; and  James,  1902) 
of  religious  conversion,  who  try  to  oversell  its  massive 
personality  change-effect,  may  be  cautioned  by  the  data: 
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the  average  absolute  personality  difference  within  each  of 
the  four  longitudinal  conditions  was  so  similar  that  no 
group  showed  more  radicalness  of  change  than  another.  But 
why  do  so  many  converts  report  "everything  changes"?  Sev-- 
Q-al  possible  reasons  can  be  hypothesized:  (a)  either  the 

person(s)  who  attempt  to  initiate  the  potential  convert 
propagate  a radicalness -my th  that  is  believed  after  conver- 
sion along  with  other  information;  or  (b)  the  phenomenolo- 
gical impress  of  those  areas  where  actual  change  does 
transpire  so  colors  the  phenomenological  field  that  "change 
generalizes  to  other  areas  of  personality;  and/or  (c)  the 
personality  reorganization  due  to  conversion  involved  a cer 
tain  pattern  of  restructured  variables  that  were  more  valu- 
able to  the  converts  than  to  those  in  control  groups. 

The  reorganization  concept  has  theoretical  support 
from  James'  (1902)  unification  effect  of  religious  experi- 
ence to  Allport's  (1950)  integrative  role  for  salvation. 

The  present  data  do  partially  support  reintegration  of 
personality,  for  converts  changed  on  three  change- factors 
(practical  dogmatism- -# 4 , expansive  belief--#8,  and  theo- 
logical Christianity- -#14) , whereas  the  NB  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  on  all  three  dimensions,  and  also  de- 
clined on  personal  Christianity--#?.  Christensen's  (1965) 
views  of  solutions  for  psychic  stress  involving  different 
types  of  reintegration  were  partially  supported  by  the 
data.  CVB  showed  reintegration  with  ego  maturation  linked 
to  belief,  while  NB  reintegrated  at  a less  optimum  func- 
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tional  level.  Closer  affective  examination  of  perception 
and  personality  reorganization  of  conversion  or  movement 
away  from  Christianity  needs  examination.  There  seems  to 
be  little  in  organized  unbelief  to  match  certain  Christian 
relationships,  such  as  "the  old  has  gone,  and  the  fresh 
arrived"  (II  Corinthians  5:17),  and  the  ideal  to  "make 
every  thought  captive  and  make  it  obey  Christ"  (II  Corin- 
thians 10:5). 

The  Dependency  and  Submissiveness  Hypotheses 

The  present  psychological  study  casts  a shadow  on  sev- 
eral theories  which  related  religion  to  group  concepts.  In 
sociology,  Durkheim  felt  that  religion  was  the  worship  of 
society,  or  "the  idea  of  society  is  the  soul  of  religion" 
(1947,  p.  466).  Theologically,  Schleiermacher  hypothesized 
that  the  essence  of  religion  was  the  feeling  of  absolute  de- 
pendency- - this  consciousness  is  the  same  thing  as  "being  in 
relation  with  God"  (1963,  p.  12).  As  psychologist,  Cattell 
(1938,  1950b),  too,  finds  religiosity  and  dependency  (Q2"3 
positively  related.  The  present  study  not  only  did  not  find 
any  negative  correlation  between  Q2  and  any  of  the  Christian 
variables,  but  conversion  did  not  hinder  a developmental 
trend  away  from  dependency.  If  the  16PF  genuinely  reflects 
source  traits  of  personality,  then  the  converts  movement  on 
Q2  to  increased  self-sufficiency  requires  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  environmental  characteristics  of  religious 
groups  and  experience. 
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Schleiermacher ' s theory  does  have  an  ’'out”,  for  he 
assumes  that  the  self-conscious  experience  of  absolute  de- 
pendency has  two  elements:  one  expresses  the  existence  of 

the  subject  for  itself  (the  feeling  of  freedom)  and  the 
other  its  co-existence  with  another  (the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence). He  could  then  argue  that  the  present  results 
are  a reflection  of  only  the  one  feeling  response- - in- 
creased self-sufficiency  reflects  freedom  and  its  sponta- 
neous activity.  (Even  increased  dogmatism- -practical  and 
shrewd- - could  be  construed  as  greater  "freedom"  to  con- 
verts.) But  if  Christian  conversion  were  a genuine  reli- 
gious experience  reflected  from  altered  source  traits,  then 
the  dependency  end  of  the  dimension  should  receive  more 
weight.  One  could  also  assume  that  the  converts’  commit- 
ment to  a specific  Christian  group  with  its  values  supported 
the  dependency  hypothesis,  but  why  did  the  source  trait  re- 
flect opposite  movement  along  with  the  rest  of  the  adoles- 
cent population,  including  even  unbelievers?  The  informa- 
tion processing  of  teaching  which  frees  the  person  to  be  a 
genuine  person  within  a group  is  a clearer  explanation, 
especially  by  those  encountering  such  teaching,  as  in  Young 
Life . 

Others  could  say  that  Durkheim  is  merely  referring  to 
religious  origins  and  not  religious  processes.  But  how 
could  one  support  an  evolutionary  view  that  today's  religi- 
ous processes  are  genetically  different  from  early  religious 
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man?  Also  , a close  reading  of  Durkheim  suggests  comparable 
psychological  processes  exist  over  time.  Dependency  the- 
ories need  readjustment  in  relation  to  specific  teachings 
of  different  religions  in  relation  to  personality- -content 
presented  adequately  may  effect  change. 

The  lack  of  submissiveness  (E-)  in  the  pre-personality 
of  converts  and  the  lack  of  change  on  E after  conversion 
should  cause  the  submissiveness  hypothesis  readjustment. 
Although  early  observers  (Starbuck,  1899;  Coe,  1900,  8 1916) 
of  mass  conversions  saw  the  submissive  more  inclined  toward 
conversion,  it  may  be  that  those  converted  through  more 
interpersonal  means,  as  employed  by  Young  Life  staff,  will 
reflect  a broader  spectrum  of  personality  characteristics 
and  change  than  those  converted  by  mass  revivalistic  pro- 
cedures . 

Brainwashing  Hypothesis 

Just  as  personality  suggestibility  (E-)  or  dependency 
(Q2")  are  not  pre-conditions  for  conversion  in  the  present 
study,  so  these  traits,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  pre-differen- 
tials on  extraversion  (III) , sizothymia  (A-),  emotional  in- 
stability (C-),  desurgency  (F-),  and  tenseness  (Q^) , all 
undermine  brainwashableness  as  an  interpretive  hypothesis 
for  the  present  data.  No  change  by  converts  from  dominance 
(E-)  to  dependency  (Q2“),  plus  non-movement  to  ego  constric- 
tion (Qj-),  guilt-proneness  (0)  expediency  (G-),  impulsivity 
(F) , and  aggressiveness  (E)  make  brainwashing  a less  attrac- 
tive theory.  It  appears  that  Sargant’s  (1957)  selectivity 
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of  cases  which  fit  the  brainwashing  mold  biases  his  theo- 
retical perspective.  Not  only  may.  one  question  Sargant’s 
superficial  and  theologically  naive  historical  analysis  of 
conversion  (Lloyd- Jones , 1959),  but  the  psychological  gene- 
ralizability  of  his  observations.  Each  group  of  converts 
needs  to  be  analyzed  separately  as  to  antecedent  conditions 
and  consequential  effects.  As  a volunteer  organization  of 
pragmatic  youth,  conditions  in  Young  Life  are  incompatible 
with  brainwashing  pressures.  In  fact.  Young  Life  has  often 
been  criticized  by  militant  evangelists  for  its  soft-sell 
approach,  but  "converts  are  not  to  be  counted'  (Cailliet, 
1963,  p.  83) : 

Evidence  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  examined  so  that  any 
subsequent  decision  on  the  part  of  attending  teen-agers 
may  prove  solid  and  meaningful.  No  undue  pressure  is 
ever  exerted.  The  young  person's  right  of  individual 
evaluation  is  at  all  times  respected.  This  practice 
goes  a long  way  toward  impressing  upon  the  youngsters 
the  fact  of  dignity--the  dignity  of  one  originally  cre- 
ated in  God's  image,  however  defaced  this  image  may  now 
be  (ibid. , p.  34). 

Recently  the  President  of  Young  Life  added,  "This  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  on-going  Incarnation  of  Christ- - exposing  people 
to  Christ  in  us.  No  strings  attached,  no  response  demanded. 
Just  a willingness  to  love  them  where  they  are"  (Starr, 

1975,  p.  5). 

Mental  Health 

With  all  groups,  and  especially  converts,  becoming  more 
optimistic  toward  their  future,  an  historical  clue  could  be 
in  order.  One  could  say  that  the  winding  down  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  was  a primary  factor  in  leading  to  an  area  of  healtli. 
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away  from  apprehensions  about  war  experiences  (Frank, 

1967).  But  the  relationship  may  be  more  complex  than  that, 
for  even  though  all  groups  improved  on  the  clinical  measure 
of  future  optimism,  there  were  not  clear  declines  in  anxi- 
ety, if  less  apprehension  about  the  war  were  a factor.  One 
could  hypothesize  that  the  anxiety  still  remained,  even 
though  most  youth  (except  NB  and  YLB)  devalued  national  se- 
curity over  time  and  all  groups  moved  closer  socially  to 
communists- - they  moved  closer,  but  remained  anxious  about  it. 

Although  there  was  no  change  by  any  groups  on  the  neu- 
roticism  regression  formula,  when  one  subtracts  anxiety  from 
neuroticism  and  adds  more  warmheartedness  (A)  and  key  theo- 
logical variables,  the  converts  became  more  adaptable  while 
the  NB  declined  (on  expansiveness--factor  #8).  Improvement 
on  this  factor  is  positively  related  to  Christianity  and 
negatively  related  to  aggressiveness.  Furthermore,  trusting 
dogmatism  (change- factor  #7)  with  its  practical-Christian 
qualities,  although  unrelated  to  basic  Christianity  (factor 
#1) , was  also  negatively  related  to  aggression  as  well  as  to 
anxiety.  The  clinical  evaluation  of  future  optimism  was 
positively  related  to  all  Christianity  subscales  (and  the 
total  scale),  as  well  as  with  Rokeach's  salvation  value. 

All  these  data  seriously  undermine  generalized  positions 
that  suggest  religion  is  health  impairing  (Freud,  1928, 

1957;  Fromm,  1950,  1955;  and  Ellis,  1970,  n.d.). 

When  anxiety's  sting  is  witlidrawn  from  neuroticism 
then  what  remains  of  neuroticism  is  more  readily  neutra- 
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lized  by  conversion  when  linked  with  basic  Christian  values. 
The  type  of  Christian  conversion  under  study  effectuates  a 
movement  to  mental  healtli,  and  not  an  acceptance  of  a uni- 
versal neurosis,  as  Freud  (1928)  assumed.  Since  conversion 
facilitates  actualization,  it  is  here  suggested  that  more 
careful  discriminations  be  made  between  health  producing 
and  degeneracy  in  religious  experiences.  It  appears  that 
Fenichel's  (1941)  advice  to  therapists,  that  successful 
therapy  should  reduce  religiosity,  may  hinder  one  valid 
therapeutic  outlet.  It  is  expected  that  anything  of  intrin- 
sic value,  as  positive  religious  experience  can  be,  will  be 
counterfeited  when  linked  with  abnormal  characteristics, 
thus  some  clinicians  may  generalize  negatively  about  reli- 
gion's therapeutic  value  (because  of  contact  with  bizarre 
"religious  preoccupations")  without  discriminating  its 
healthy  aspects.  Closer  examination  of  religious  factors 
influencing  the  differential  effect  of  health  or  abnorm.alcy 
by  clinical  researchers  is  needed  (see  Draper  et  al. , 1965). 

The  kind  of  faith  reflected  by  these  converts  who  im- 
proved in  mental  health  was  a faith  founded  on  facts  (re- 
garding the  life,  personality,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christianity's  God-the-Son,  and  the  interpersonal  nature  of 
forgiveness  of  sins),  in  contrast  with  Ellis'  (1970)  arbi- 
trary view  of  faith  as  unfounded  in  fact.^^  Discrimination 

36.  Most  Young  Life  staff  would  agree  with  the  definition 
of  faith  as  commitment  based  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  view  corresponds  with  the  functionalism  of  sci- 
entists who  exercise  faith  in  such  unprovable  assumptions 
as  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  continuity  between  past, 
present,  and  future  (see  Carnell,  1952). 
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of  therapeutic  differentials  of  religious  experience  re- 
quires at  least  a sympathetic  willingness  to  investigate 
how  such  values  vary. 

If  objective  guilt  is  a major  factor  in  some  mental 
illnesses  (Mowrer,  1961;  Menninger,  1973),  then  the  con- 
vert's change  in  their  attitude  toward  seeking  forgiveness 
of  sins  may  have  assisted  the  therapeutic  process.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  right  kind  of  community  support  in 
their  newly  accepting  community  of  faith,  then  the  per- 
sonality-attitude reorganization  connected  to  converts' 
decisions  (Oates,  1966)  was  more  beneficially  healthful 
than  the  declensions  of  those  moving  in  other  directions 
(NB) . These  data  may  be  added  to  Stark's  (1971)  summary 
of  survey  research,  which  concludes  that  mental  health  and 
religious  commitment  are  positively  related. 

Personal  Christianity 

Converts  and  NB  mostly  changed  in  opposite  directions 
about  Christianity,  especially  regarding  its  more  personal 
elements.  Beside  the  above  mentioned  differential  change 
on  the  expansiveness  factor  (#8)  with  its  theological  link- 
ages and  the  opposite  changes  on  broad  Christian  dimensions, 
those  NB  who  declined  from  belief  on  the  personal-Christian- 
ity  reorganization  (#2),  also  reduced  more  specifically  in 
their  attitude  to  God,  respect  for  Jesus'  person,  life  and 
resurrection,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  Christian -commu- 
nity and  the  nature  of  the  good  life.  Converts  increased 
on  all  these  more  personal  dimensions,  but  they  alone  in- 
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creased  in  their  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  salvation 
with  its  stress  on  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  its  therapeu- 
tic effects. 

These  converts  had  such  a high  pre-value  of  Jesus  (se- 
mantic differential)  that  the  increase  was  nonsignificant, 
while  the  NB  declined  significantly.  Inadequate  information 
was  asked  for  to  determine  the  precise  causes  for  declension 
by  the  NB,  most  of  whom  defected  from  Christianity.  Since 
NB  especially  changed  on  the  more  personal  aspects  of 
Christian  belief,  any  or  all  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
religious  defection  (intellectual,  social  and/cr  emotional) 
may  have  been  involved  (Mauss,  1969).  One  wonders  whether 
the  slight  tendency  for  the  NB  to  be  more  suspicious,  as 
well  as  being  more  anxious  than  their  ideals  on  the  Osgood 
values  places  their  defection  in  Mauss'  "alienated"  cate- 
gory, which  would  imply  social  and  emotional  influences 
were  greater  in  their  declension  than  intellectual  ones. 

The  data  may  provide  suggestive  linkages  to  supposed 
independent  variables  that  existed  in  Young  Life.  Since 
most  staff  provided  personable  relationships  for  youth,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  not  only  high  gra- 
ciousness and  concern  for  both  them  and  Jesus,  so  that  any 
valuing  of  Jesus  by  potential  converts  was  maintained  and 
expanded  into  more  personal  dimensions  as  the  conversion 
process  took  place.  These  data  illustrate  Gottlieb's  prin- 
ciple of  change:  "Perception  precedes  involvement:  percep- 

tions can  be  made  without  involvement,  but  involvement 
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cannot  occur  without  prior  perception”  (Gottlieb,  1965, 
p . 38)  . 

Although  modeling  evidence  was  not  strong,  how  much 
did  the  conversational  prayer,  with  honesty  before  God  in 
the  felt  presence  of  the  resurrected  Jesus,  provide  a model 
for  making  forgiveness  of  sins  more  meaningful?  Such  po- 
tential situational  variables  require  future  explorations. 
Certainly  the  more  detailed  psychological- sociological  ex- 
amination of  Jesus'  life  and  deeds  through  inductive  Bible 
discussions  would  make  the  character  of  God  more  personable 
to  youth  who  may  have  held  generalized  abstract  viev;s  before 
conversion.  Whether  the  NB  types  lack  either  the  quality 
and/or  the  quantity  of  these  more  personal  relations  with 
wholesome  and  warm  Christians  is  an  empirical  question  for 
future  study.  Since  Young  Life  staff  are  selected  with 
warmth  and  interpretive  ability  in  mind,  they  would  fit  the 
picture  of  those  beneficial  encounter  group  leaders  found 
in  the  Lieberman  et  al.  (1975a)  study:  moderate  stimulators 

and  executors,  and  high  in  caring  and  developing  meaning. 
These  characteristics  need  to  be  added  to  those  characteris- 
tics of  good  leaders  of  youth  (especially  Young  Life--Strom- 
men,  1974):  building  relationships,  being  genuine,  being 

available,  showing  interest,  constructive  communication, 
leading,  training,  creating  a community  and  encouraging  in- 
volvement. At  least,  the  atmosphere  provided  by  the  Chris- 
tians that  aided  in  CVB  conversion  was  influential  enough 
to  assist  them  to  stronger  religious  commitments  opposite 
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to  general  defections  found  in  the  wider  youth  population 
(see  summaries  by  Feldman  8 Newcomb,  1969;  and  Parker,  1971). 
The  lack  of  change  by  CVB  on  church  attendance,  yet  their 
increased  interpersonal  loyalties  to  Christian  groups, 
means  that  "friendships  are  far  more  important  than  insti- 
tutions" (Nida,  1971,  p.  249).  Many  of  the  personal  Chris- 
tian qualities  developed  by  the  CVB  overlap  with  qualities 
found  in  the  "committed"  religious  youth  in  Strommen's 
(1974)  national  survey:  sense  of  a personal  God,  active 

with  God’s  people,  desire  to  grow,  hopeful  outlook,  desire 
to  serve,  and  moral  responsibility. 

Although  the  personal  meaning  of  salvation  changed  for 
converts  with  its  stress  on  intimate  forgiveness,  the  change 
on  Rokeach's  abstract  value  of  salvation  was  not  as  clear. 
The  salvation  value's  lack  of  differential  loading  across 
change  factors  made  it  less  clear  as  a central  value  in 
personality  reorganization  for  believing  youth.  In  studying 
the  value  of  salvation,  it  may  be  well  to  move  away  from 
abstract  concepts  (even  though  their  abstract  study  re- 
flects group  differences  as  in  Rokeach,  1969)  to  more  per- 
sonalistic  instances  of  value  applications,  especially  for 

groups  like  Young  Life,  which  sort  out  ramifications  of  the 

37 

concept  without  stressing  the  term  itself  nor  supporting 

37.  In  desiring  to  translate  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  into 
contemporary  lingo,  several  Young  Life  staff  have  counseled 
Christians  to  avoid  the  use  of  cliches,  and  especially  "pro- 
testant  Latin,"  of  wliich  many  over-used  but  under-explored 
theological  terms,  like  "salvation,"  have  lacked  adequate 
freight  of  meaning. 
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liturgical  uses. 

Cognitive  Variables 
Dissonance  reduction 

No  increase  in  conversations  about  Jesus  was  observed 
by  either  the  converts  or  any  of  the  Christian  groups,  so 
the  dissonance  reduction  hypothesis  suggested  by  Festinger 
et  al . (1956)  does  fit  the  data.  It  is  as  though  it  was 
just  as  natural  for  converts  to  talk  about  Jesus  before  as 
well  as  after  their  Christian  experiences.  These  data  re- 
quire more  careful  analysis  as  to  the  context  when  disso- 
nance principles  may  religiously  apply,  and  when  not. 

Such  principles  do  not  even  always  appear  when  poten- 
tially disconf irming  evidence  to  specific  predictions  are 
clearly  available  but  not  prepared  for  (as  with  the  Lake 
City  group,  ibid. ) , because  the  "Church  of  the  True  Word" 
group,  although  involved  in  comparable  predictions  did 
not  show  dissonance  reduction  (Hardyck  § Braden,  1962). 

One  could  argue,  that  since  this  latter  group  was  potentially 
more  in  touch  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  with  a greater 
stress  on  Bible  study  than  the  Lake  City's  dependence  on 
Mrs.  Keech's  autosuggestion,  then  dissonance  reduction  in 
the  form  of  increased  evangelizing  is  not  characteristic 
of  groups  who  have  committed  themselves  personally  to  Jesus' 
teachings  rather  than  to  specific  date  setting  of  eschatol- 
ogical events  (see  Matthew  24  5 25  and  parallels  in  Luke  20 
and  Mark  13,  and  Acts  1:6-11).  Campaigners,  at  least,  are 
not  encouraged  to  date-set  Jesus'  second  coming,  but  to 
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live  with  his  Spirit.  With  Young  Life  staff  stressing  the 
lack  of  phoniness  in  being  a real  person,  then  even  talking 
about  Jesus  would  be  just  as  natural  before  as  after  con- 
version. Other  aspects  of  cognitive  consistency  inay  re- 
flect some  of  the  firming  up  of  the  theological  attitudes 
by  converts,  but  dissonance  reduction  by  increased  evange- 
lization does  not  appear  here. 

In  fact,  Bern's  (1970)  attitude  change  views,  which  are 
of  dissonance  theory,  may  even  assist  in  explaining 
why  converts  changed:  if  potential  converts  are  treated 

like  Christians,  given  responsibilities  in  a Christian  set- 
ting, enthusiastically  singing  Christian  songs,  as  well  as 
inductively  coming  to  Christian  conclusions  about  Jesus' 
life  and  personality,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  conclud- 
ing that  they  are  Christians  and  should  develop  fully  more 
personal  aspects  of  such  a belief?  Another  interpretation 
(Walster,  1963)  would  suggest  there  is  a developmental 
phasing  in  and  out  of  dissonance  reduction,  thus  change  in 
evangelization  may  have  taken  place  after  conversion,  but 
was  removed  by  posttesting  time.  Only  increased  monitoring 
could  identify  this  change. 

Dogmatism  and  change 

Christian  converts  did  not  decline  in  dogmatism  as  the 
other  controls  did,  but  their  dogmatism  tended  to  be  linked 
to  more  practical  aspects  of  life.  Practical  dogmatism  (^4) 
weighed  CVB  an  increase  and  NB  a decrease,  but  this  scale 
was  unrelated  to  Christianity  attitudes  (^fl),  and  even  unre- 
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lated  to  shrewd  dogmatism  (#5),  where  most  of  the  subjects 
increased.  Such  complex  changes  in  relation  to  cognitive 
closed-mindedness  requires  further  exploration.  Since  gen- 
eral Dogmatism  tends  to  decrease  developmentally  while  shrewd 
dogmatism  moves  oppositely,  and  the  converts  increased  on 
both  these  plus  practical  dogmatism,  we  may  focus  on  this 
factor  as  our  interpretive  clue. 

According  to  Cattell  (IPAT,  1962)  practicalness  has  as 
major  concern  the  desire  to  do  the  right.  If  converts  wish 
to  please  their  new  Boss  (Jesus)  there  may  be  greater  firm- 
ness in  their  handling  matters  they  formerly  took  lightly. 
Notice  how  both  shrewd  and  practical  dogmatism  weigh  in 
seriousness  (F-)  and  conscientiousness  (G) . 

These  data  partially  support  Rokeach's  (1960)  curvili- 
near hypothesis  that  those  at  committed  poles  on  an  atti- 
tude dimension  show  greater  dogmatism  than  centrists.  But 
the  rest  of  the  data  do  not  necessarily  support  this  view, 
for  a volunteer  Christian  group  (YL)  was  less  dogmatic  than 
a rural  ’’captive"  Christian  population  (ST)  , although  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  two  Christian  groups  on  the 
Christianity-biased  dogmatism  scale. 

As  with  dissonance  reduction,  one  could  hypothesize  a 
developmental  curvilinear  relationship  regarding  dogmatism, 
where  preconverts  and  those  who  have  been  volunteer  believ- 
ers for  a long  while  are  more  open-minded,  but  for  a short 
wiiile  after  conversion  dogmatism  may  increase.  Each  phase 
of  the  change  may  reflect  a different  aspect  of  dogmatism’s 
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multidimensional  qualities.  Further  exploration  of  dogma- 
tism's nature  awaits  research. 

Rokeach  Scales 

Dogmatism 

Rokeach's  (1960)  Dogmatism  Scale  was  constructed  to 
tap  cognitive  openness  or  closedness,  especially  by  ex- 
tremes on  commitment  (e.g.,  British  Communists  and  Conser- 
vatives- -Rokeach  , 1960).  Critiques  (e.g.,  Ehrlich  6 Lee, 
1969)  of  the  Dogmatism  Scale  have  included  Barker's  (1963) 
evidence  that  the  scale  may  be  biased  against  rightwingers, 
where  a positive  relationship  was  found  between  rightest 
belief  and  closed  cognitive  structure.  Similarly,  theol- 
-Ogical  conservatism  has  been  shown  to  relate  to  closedness 
(e.g.,  Stanley,  1963a;  Oswald,  1971). 

However,  this  study  found  that  sorting  questions  which 
may  be  salient  to  historic  Christianity  produced  a differen- 
tial effect  from  those  non-biased  to  Christianity.  All  of 
the  nonbiased  dogmatism  correlations  with  the  first  item  in 
each  of  the  ten  Christianity  subscales  were  either  negative 
or  near  zero,  while  the  Christianity-biased  scale  related 
either  positively  or  nonsignif icantly  with  these  ten  items. 
Similarly  there  were  nonsignificant  correlations  between 
the  nonbiased  scale  and  either  Rokeach's  salvation  value  or 
church  attendance,  but  positive  relations  between  the  Chris- 
tianity-biased subscale  and  salvation  and  worship  atten- 
dance. Clear  biases  against  salient  Christian  thought  were 
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reflected  in  some  of  the  unsolicited  responses  by  some  be- 
lievers to  items.  After  item  #16  (".  . . It  is  only  the  fu- 
ture that  counts") , one  girl  who  had  studied  the  Messianic 
future  commented,  "Yes,  the  resurrection."  Another  senior 
boy  added  to  a question  not  placed  in  the  biased  category 
(#9 - - des ir ing  to  find  someone  to  solve  personal  problems), 

"I  have.  Jesus!" 

Since  differential  effects  on  the  subscales  of  the 
Dogmatism  Scale  are  clear,  it  may  be  well  for  past  research- 
ers to  reanalyze  their  data.  Even  the  suggestions  (see  re- 
view by  Vacchiano,  Strauss  and  Hochman,  1969)  of  dogmatism's 
relationships  to  defense  mechanisms  should  be  reviewed,  as 
the  populations  studied  are  more  closely  analyzed.  In  the 
present  study,  there  was  no  correlation  between  the  Chris- 
tianity-biased scale  with  anxiety,  but  there  was  slight  re- 
lationship with  neuroticism,  and  the  non-biased  scale  showed 
a sliglit  correlation  witli  anxiety  (but  far  lower  than  re- 
ported by  Rokeach,  1960)  and  nonsignificance  with  neuroti- 
cism. When  one  examines  the  formula  for  the  two  regression 
scales,  the  16PF  scales  which  weight  more  on  neuroticism 
(Cattell  et  al . , 1970)  add  to  anxiety  five  of  the  six  scales 
that  Ruble  (1971)  found  were  different  between  peer  nomi- 
nated "highly  normal"  students  at  a Christian  college  and 
"highly  normal"  students  at  a state  university.  The  weights 
would  especially  be  loaded  by  A-  (reserved),  E-  (humble), 

F-  (serious),  G+  (conscientious),  and  Q^-  (conservative), 
thus  increasing  the  relationship  of  the  Chris tiani ty- dogma- 
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tism  scale  over  the  nonbiased  scale  on  neuroticism. 

Furthermore,  two  Christian  groups  (ST  and  YL)  differed 
on  dogmatism,  with  the  former  being  more  Dogmatic.  Part  of 
this  may  be  due  to  class  differences  (Frumkin,  1961;  and 
Alter  5 White,  1966)  and  the  political  conservatism  of 
the  former.  The  present  data  need  to  be  added  to  evidence 
of  Cline  and  Richards  (1965)  that  a dogmatic  authoritarian 
factor  is  unrelated  to  religiosity. 

All  these  data,  plus  the  above  discussed  differential 
relations  to  the  three  dogmatism  factors  (practical,  shrewd, 
and  trusting)  need  to  be  added  to  a closer  analysis  of 
Dogmatism's  nature.  Since  at  least  eight  orthogonal  fac- 
tors were  found  among  the  series  E Dogmatism  Scale  items 
(Vacchiano,  Schiffman,  ^ Strauss,  1967),  and  since  there 
are  at  least  ten  oblique  factoral  relations  between  Dogma- 
tism items  and  the  Authoritarian  scale  (Kerlinger  § Rokeach, 
1966),  further  questions  must  be  asked  of  the  scale  than 
the  five  areas  outlined  by  Ehrlich  and  Lee:  "the  author- 

ity-source of  the  new  beliefs,  the  syndrome  relevance  of 
their  mode  of  communication,  the  belief  congruence  and 
novelty  of  the  new  beliefs,  and  their  centrality  to  the 


38.  These  data  may  explain  why  two  (prayer  and  salvation's 
meaning)  of  the  ten  Christianity  subscales  were  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  neuroticism,  but  the  other  eight 
were  not,  nor  were  any  subscales  correlated  with  anxiety, 
and  also  why  salvation  value  correlated  with  neuroticism 
but  not  witli  anxiety.  A closer  examination  of  neurotic 
populations  is  required  to  distinguish  between  religious 
and  nonreligious  influences,  for  the  regression  formula 
(Cattell  et  al.,  1970)  was  constructed  only  from  an  N 
of  272. 
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individual"  (1969,  p.  258).  Centrality  of  beliefs  brings 
us  to  Rokeach's  values. 

Values 

Since  all  the  Rokeach  (1968a)  values  were  so  signifi- 
cantly intercorrelated  with  each  other  to  make  a simple  fac- 
tor, it  is  profitable  to  observe  the  nature  of  those  values 
which  differentiated  effects  between  the  two  dogmatism  sub- 
scales. Not  only  did  national  security  display  positive 
relationships  with  the  nonbiased  scale,  but  so  did  a com- 
fortable life  and  respect  from  others  and  a devaluation  of 
a meaningful  life;  whereas  no  relationships  were  found  on 
these  values  with  the  Christianity-biased  dogmatism  scale. 
Does  this  suggest  that  these  values  tend  to  cluster  as  a 
political  rightist  syndrome?  It  fits  the  view  of  Hoge  and 
Carroll  (1973)  that  saw  status  concern  and  dogmatism  (not 
religion)  as  the  strongest  determinants  of  prejudice. 

Although  the  factor  analysis  of  the  twelve  Rokeach  val- 
using  Likert-type  format  did  not  produce  spuriously  high 
multiple  R communality  estimates  as  the  author  experienced 
from  a factor  analysis  of  ranked  values,  there  were  still 
shortcomings  with  even  this  method  of  measuring  values. 

Since  there  resulted  one  clear  values  factor  with  all  the 
values  loaded  on  the  factor  (response  bias?),  and  no  other 
variable  even  moderately  loading,  then  the  usefulness  of 
these  values  must  be  inferred  above  and  beyond  their  common- 
ality, which  was  so  great.  Although  value  conflicts  may 
have  been  observed  by  Likert-type  scales,  it  appeared  to 
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this  observer  that  a number  of  youth  employed  a very  re- 
stricted range  of  scores,  and  that  if  this  style  of  value 
evaluation  were  continued  it  may  be  well  to  select  a modi- 
fied ranking  and  Likert  technique,  that  would  require  Ss 
to  use  six  or  eight  categories  at  least  once  when  evalu- 
ating the  dimensions.  Since  one  is  unsure  that  employment 
of  these  12  (or  18  or  36)  values  has  really  tapped  that 
level  of  the  person  that  integrates  the  total  person  and 
his  beliefs,  further  research  on  the  values  is  necessary-- 
how  are  ultimate  values  structured? 

How  sure,  for  example,  is  one  that  a belief  or  value 
was  central,  merely  because  it  resisted  change  (Rokeach, 
1968b)?  The  present  data  show  no  one  value  as  being  more 
central  than  another,  although  one  could  say  that  "salva- 
tion,” "a  meaningful  life,"  and  "equality"  could  tend  to 
show  centrality,  but  surety  is  lacking.  If  "everything" 
really  were  to  change,  how  could  "centrality"  be  determined? 
Does  "a  comfortable  life"  tend  to  be  less  "central"  because 
it  weighs  more  heavily  on  more  change  factors?  Abstracting 
the  genuine  pull  of  values  on  personality  and  life  seems 
more  complex  than  simple  internal  responses  to  abstract 
terms  and  their  linkages. 

As  discussed  above,  when  a subculture  (e.g..  Young 
Life)  avoids  the  use  of  an  abstraction  in  order  to  relate 
the  manifold  nature  of  the  experience  to  all  of  life,  then 
one  would  not  expect  abstract  value  change  on  the  difference 
factors,  when  in  reality  there  were  changes  in  value,  at 
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least  in  probable  linkages.  Rokeach's  methods  of  self- 
confrontation to  effect  value  change  (e.g.,  Rokeach  ^ 
Cochrane,  1972)  would  probably  be  more  effective  as 
change  methods  than  lecture-type  preaching,  but  less  ef- 
fective than  inductive  procedures  with  practical  applica- 
tion, as  seen  in  Young  Life.  It  is  not  fully  clear  from 
Rokeach’s  discussion  of  values  which  pattern  of  their  ef- 
fective relationships  is  better  than  any  other,  but  by 
inference  ’’freedom"  and  "equality"  should  be  most  central. 
But  other  data  raise  questions.  Some  weeks  after  the  pilot 
study  on  conversion  was  conducted  this  author  was  phoned 
by  a respondent.  She  wanted  to  explain  how  she  had  changed 
as  a result  of  Christian  conversion  differently  than  was 
tapped  by  the  survey  method.  She  reported  that  prior  to 
her  conversion  both  parents  were  making  moves  toward  di- 
vorce, and  she  had  pitted  each  parent  against  the  other  for 
her  own  selfish  gain--plus  she  wanted  to  be  "free"  of  their 
control.  Now  that  Jesus’  message  was  influencing  her,  she 
was  active  as  a reconciler  (II  Corinthians  5:16-21),  trying 
to  save  the  marriage.  In  this  context  abstract  "freedom" 
has  a different  sense  than  political  "freedom."  What  rela- 
tionship does  "equality"  have  to  dependency  or  independency 
here? 

Group  Differences 
Culture,  Personality  and  Belief 

As  predicted,  the  study  found  a slight  relationship  be- 
tween social  distance  and  Dogmatism,  accounting  for  less 
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than  four  percent  of  the  variance.  This  variance  was  re- 
duced to  one  percent  when  Christianity's  influence  was 
added.  However,  in  contrast  with  a few  studies  listed  in 
Table  9,  there  was  clearly  a negative  relationship  between 
social  distance  and  Christian  beliefs,  and  none  with  insti- 
tutional worship.  These  data  need  to  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  cultural  differences  between  the  two  youth  popula- 
tions used  in  the  study. 

The  rural  ST  population  was  more  socially  distant  and 
Dogmatic  than  the  urban  YL  teenagers;  and  the  latter  evalu- 
ated Christianity  more  highly  than  the  former,  especially 
regarding  Jesus'  personality  and  death  and  prayer's  value. 
Rural  personality  also  tended  to  be  more  toughminded  and 
practical  (opposite  to  Cattell,  1973)  than  the  urban  youth. 
As  Selznick  and  Steinberg  (1969)  found  regional  differences 
regarding  the  relationship  between  religion  and  prejudice, 
so  does  the  present  study.  Even  though  the  YL  groups  in- 
cluded in  the  study  were  in  the  South,  many  more  communica- 
tion influences  from  other  parts  of  the  country  were  avail- 
able to  the  city  youth  than  to  the  ST  rural  teens.  The 
voluntary  and  interpersonal  nature  of  the  YL  Christian 
groups  are  in  contrast  with  the  "captive  audience"  and  more 
"cultural- type"  believers  among  the  ST. 

Many  of  these  cultural  differences  would  fit  the  pic- 
ture found  by  Spilka  and  Reynolds  (1965),  that  the  religi- 
ously unprejudiced  perceive  God  as  real,  close,  warm  and 
witli  positive  human  (fatherly)  attributes,  while  the  preju- 
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diced  picture  God  as  abstract,  distant , impersonal , and  inac- 
cessible, Since  prayer  to  a personal  God  is  less  meaning- 
ful to  the  socially  distant  (all  Christianity  beliefs  were 
negatively  related  to  social  distance),  then  the  prejudiced 
person  can  more  easily  admit  to  accepting  these  socially 
disapproved  opinions  when  their  God  appears  aloof  from  human 
concerns.  Since  most  of  the  ST  youth  were  influenced  by 
Baptist  churches,  the  present  data  fit  the  picture  observed 
by  Strommen  and  Gupta  (1971d)  showing  Southern  Baptist 
youth  scoring  lower  in  good  human  relations  than  Young 
Lifers  (see  Table  10).  Differences  in  social  action,  con- 
cern over  personal  faults,  change  orientation,  and  frank 
honesty  (Young  Life  higher)  tend  to  support  the  personal- 
religion  view  of  non-prejudiced.  But  why  are  Young  Lifers 
in  the  national  sample,  lower  on  interest  in  helping,  moral 
responsibility,  self-regard,  and  God  awareness?  For  the 
specific  population  of  rural  ST  youth,  they  seemed  to  have 
been  drawn  from  a county  extensively  influenced  by  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  described  by  a County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
representative  (anonymous,  1973)  as  "racist",  then  the  evi- 
dence of  Barker  (1963)  tliat  dogmatism  is  positively  related 
to  the  rightest  views  could  uphold  here,  too.  The  greater 
concern  over  national  affairs  by  nationally  sampled  Southern 
Baptist  youth  than  by  Young  Lifers  supports  that  view. 

These  data  may  be  linked  to  the  findings  of  Hoge  and  Carroll 
(1973)  whicli  saw  status  concern  and  dogmatism  as  the  strong- 
est determinants  of  prejudice.  The  analysis  of  " 


consensu- 
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ally"  religious  youth  somewhat  overlaps  the  description  of 
the  ST  differences  (Strommen,  1974):  prejudiced,  con- 

cerned over  national  issues,  institutionally  loyal,  with  a 
do-it-yourself  religion  and  self- oriented  values. 

Cultural  Ideal  and  Jesus 

Since  there  were  clear  differences  in  personality  and 
attitude  between  the  ST  and  YL,  partially  reflecting  cul- 
tural differences,  how  confident  is  one  in  stating  the  per- 
sonality areas  Jesus  may  exhibit  aiperiority  over  a cultural 
ideal?  Since  the  present  data  indicate  that  all  three 
groups  of  Young  Life  Christians  perceived  Jesus  superior 
than  the  evaluations  by  groups  of  ST  believers*  ideals  on: 
overall  positiveness  of  personality  (Osgood’s  values),  sta- 
bility (C+),  conscientiousness  (G+) , venturesome  (H+),  gen- 
uineness (N-),  secure  (0-),  self- controlled  (Q3+) , and 
bright  (B+) ; then  one  should  compare  the  directions  of  these 
evaluations  with  other  ideal  evaluations.  Cattell  (1973) 
outlines  several  studies  which  compare  normal  (including 
anonymous)  responses  to  the  16PF  with  either  a socially  de- 
sirable or  most  ideal  self.  On  only  one  scale  direction 
were  the  present  results  about  Jesus  as  ideal  different 
from  direction  of  16PF  ideals--on  N the  socially  desirable 
and  ideal  self  tends  more  toward  shrewdness  than  genuine- 
ness. If  one  considers  the  present  results  on  genuine- 
shrewd  as  subculturally  unique,  one  can  be  fairly  confi- 
dent about  tlie  other  areas  where  Jesus  was  perceived  more 
highly  than  the  average  "ideal  friend  and  fellow  worker." 
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Beside  the  overall  positiveness  (Osgood’s  values)  of 
valuing  Jesus  above  cultural  ideals  (K.  L.  Pike,  personal 
communication,  1962)  on  the  more  specific  dimensions  of 
superiority,  information  processing  elements  may  be  in- 
volved. As  young  believers  inductively  analyze  Jesus’ 
character,  they  may  agree  with  a first  century  observer 
that  he  was  a man  who  "went  about  doing  good"  (Acts  10:38). 
This  goodness  was  magnified  to  include  conscientiousness 
(superego  strength)  and  self-control,  two  qualities  (Cat- 
tell,  1957,  1973)  found  important  in  morality.  Further- 
more, Jesus  was  found  to  be  more  stable  (ego  strength)  and 
secure  than  cultural  ideals--the  opposite  of  these  two 
qualities  (low  ego  strength  and  guilt  proneness)  are  al- 
most universally  found  in  clinical  cases  (Cattell,  1973,  p. 

39 

173).  Jesus’  wisdom  in  handling  touchy  situations  (e.g., 
John  4;  Luke  20)  would  influence  young  believers  to  tag  him 
as  "bright."  Beside  Jesus’  active  tours  (at  least  three 
times  throughout  Galilee- - Luke) , his  very  ministry  was  con- 
sidered an  adventure  in  righteousness  (Philippians  2:1-11). 
Further  cross-cultural  studies  need  to  evaluate  these  con- 
clusions about  Jesus’  personality  and  cultural  ideals.  Also, 
more  accurate  examination  of  Pike’s  theory  is  required- -not 

39.  Cattell's  normal  thoroughness  of  investigation  was 
inadequate  in  evaluating  Jesus’  personality,  for  he  grouped 
Jesus  with  some  religious  mystics  as  "people  of  high  guilt 
proneness"  (ibid. ) . Jesus  never  showed  regret  for  wrong, 
in  fact  he  challenged  liis  militant  opponents  to  find  any- 
thing wrong  in  himself  (John  8:46).  fiis  evaluators  for 
over  three  years  also  observed  no  guilt  proneness  in  Je- 
sus (I  Peter  2:22;  I John  3:4-5). 
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only  methodologically,  but  also  how  personality  abstrac- 
tions relate  to  specific  behavioral  influences. 

Modeling  Differences 

Of  the  four  modeling  groups,  intimacy  differences  would 
be  seen  more  greatly  between  the  peers  and  salaried  condi- 
tions. It  is  assumed  that  believers  with  peers  as  models 
would  have  more  interpersonal  relations  with  their  models 
than  believers  who  imitated  salaried  models,  who  held  more 
administrative  responsibilities  that  would  require  distri- 
bution of  influence.  The  degree  of  influence  by  volunteer 
models  and  convert  models  (drawn  evenly  from  the  other 
three  categories)  would  fall  somewhere  in  between  the  degree 
of  intimacy  of  the  extremes  by  peers  and  salaried  models. 

At  the  most  intimate  extreme,  youth  who  indicated  peers 
as  most  influential  as  models  were  very  close  to  their  mod- 
els on  interpersonal  dimensions  that  were  empathetic  and 
nonaggressive  in  quality:  seriousness  (F-),  tenderminded- 

ness (I-),  trusting  (L-),  nonaggressiveness  (basic  factor 
#7),  and  valuing  "respect  from  others."  This  atmosphere  of 
interpersonal  correspondence  was  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  observers  were  so  different  from  models  on  anxiety 
and  emotional  stability:  peer  models  were  lower  in  anxiety 

(both  basic  factor  #4  and  second  order  ^)  , higher  in  ego 
strength  (C) , more  self -controlled  (Qj) , and  less  tense 
Q^-)  than  those  who  modeled  them.  These  data  correspond  to 
the  general  picture  of  susceptibility  to  peer  influence  be- 
ing due  to  low  self-esteem:  "Several  studies  indicate  that 
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moderate  feelings  of  inferiority  and  inadequacy,  personal 
guilt,  and  the  general  value  a person  places  on  himself  all 
are  related  to  persuasibility"  (Schmuck  § Lohman,  1965,  p. 
18).  It  appears  that  the  relatively  adjusted  youth  are  more 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  influence  others  (S.  Rosen, 
1952) . All  the  peers  and  peer  models  were  lower  than  all 
other  groups  on  alert  poise  (III)  and  independence  (IV) , so 
further  support  is  added  to  the  peer-modeling-low-self-es- 
teem  theory.  And  peers  were  less  practical  than  the  sala- 
ried and  convert  groups. 

The  empathetic  closeness  among  the  peers  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  differed  so  in  their  social  distance 
from  other  groups--on  six  of  the  eight  social  distance 
groups  showing  differences  peer  modeling  was  further  than 
that  of  at  least  one  other  group,  and  no  systematic  direc- 
tion was  observed  for  these  differences.  So,  the  high  cor- 
respondence among  peers  for  "respect  from  others"  did  not 
carry  over  into  the  congruence  of  social  distance  to  speci- 
fic groups,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  peers  (and 
converts)  valued  true  friendship  more  highly  than  those  in 
the  salaried  conditions.  Thus,  one  may  infer  that  the  mod- 
elers who  select  peers  as  models  are  accepted  interperson- 
ally  in  spite  of  the  fact  they  differ  extensively  in  emo- 
tional stability  and  social  distance  from  others.  These 
data  may  refine  the  interpretation  of  the  Berkowitz  and 
Lundy  (1957)  findings,  wliere  youth  who  are  low  in  inter- 
personal confidence  select  peers  over  authority  figures  to 
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influence  them--it  appears  that  peer  modelers  may  especi- 
ally be  attracted  to  emotional  stability  in  order  to  grap- 
ple with  their  anxiety- -the  emotional  investment  in  the 
peer  models  appears  to  pay  off  in  positive  relations. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  interpersonal  accessibility 
is  the  salaried  modeling  condition.  Results  from  this 
population  are  somewhat  different  than  those  found  in  the 
Berkowitz  and  Lundy  (1957)  study,  where  those  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  authorities,  rather  than  peers,  were  higher  in 
authoritarianism  and  high  in  interpersonal  confidence  or 
low  in  complexity  and  high  in  interpersonal  confidence.  In 
the  present  study  all  models  were  lower  than  their  observers 
in  nonbiased  dogmatism  and  shrewd  dogmatism  (basic  factor 
#5),  but  there  was  no  difference  on  the  dogmatism  scale 
biased  against  historic  Christianity.  Observers  of  salaried 
models  did  reflect  closely  their  observers ' emotional  stabi- 
lity (C--similar  to  Berkowitz  and  Lundy)  and  ’’respect  from 
others,”  but  mixed  social  distance  modeling  (closer  on 
Arabs,  Yippies,  red-necks  and  Mafia,  but  further  on  spiri- 
tualists, black  militants  and  liberals).  However,  modeling 
was  distant  on  four  personality  scales  that  tended  to  show 
the  salaried  models  more  aggressive  (basic  factor  #7), 
toughminded  (I-),  suspicious  (L) , and  happy-go-lucky  (F) 
than  all  their  observers.  Does  being  in  a responsible  posi- 
tion carry  with  it  a practical  firmness  that  keeps  to  the 
point  in  assuming  responsibility  (I--Cattell  et  al. , 1970), 


and  meanwhile  shows  a firmness  tliat  is  not  lax  at  correc- 
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ting  errors  and  works  hard  at  one’s  frustrations  (L-- 
ibid. ) ? Also,  all  the  salaried  conditions  valued  "true 
friendship"  less  than  the  peers  and  converts;  but  the  sala- 
ried models  viewed  Jesus  as  less  controlled  than  their  ob- 
40 

servers.  Whether  the  salaried  models  held  these  charac- 
teristics before  being  given  the  responsibilities,  or  devel- 
oped such  traits  after  encountering  problems  in  their  res- 
ponsibilities, is  an  empirical  question.  If  any  of  the 
volunteer  or  peer  models  later  become  Young  Life  staff  mem- 
bers or  ministers,  it  may  be  possible  to  see  what  character- 
istics distinguish  them  from  their  colleagues  who  do  not. 

Before  looking  at  modeling  from  volunteers  and  by  con- 
verts, notice  that  all  models  together  were  more  toughmin- 
ded  (I-),  suspicious  (L-,  except  peers),  experimenting  CQ2)> 
and  aggressive  (factor  #7)  than  all  imitators;  in  fact  the 
salaried  models  were  greater  on  these  extremes  than  all 
other  cells.  Furthermore,  all  models  were  lower  than  their 
observers  on  closed-mindedness  (nonbiased  and  factor  #5) , 
reserve  (A-),  valuing  a comfortable  life  and  national  secu- 
rity (especially  models  of  converts) . All  models  were  also 
closer  in  social  distance  to  alcoholics  and  unbelievers  than 
their  observers.  Finally,  on  the  fourteen  religious  scales, 
all  the  models’  attitudes  were  higher  than  the  observers'  on 
eleven  of  them--only  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  commu- 

40.  Possibly  a reflection  of  Jesus’  action  against  Temple 
profiteers  (John  2),  and  salaried  leaders’  own  aggressive- 
ness (factor  # 7) . 
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nity,  church  worship  attendance,  and  overall  valuing  of 
Jesus  (Osgood's  values)  were  the  observers  and  models  alike. 
These  may  be  considered  some  major  characteristics  of  Young 
Lifers'  spiritual  models.  Such  characteristics  are  ones 
which  at  least  lead  to  Kelman's  (1963)  context  for  identi- 
fication (attractiveness,  delineation  of  role  requirements 
and  salience  of  relationship  to  the  agent),  and  possibly  an 
atmosphere  for  internalization  (credibility,  relevance  of 
the  value  to  issues  and  the  nature  of  the  person's  value 
system) . 

More  moderate  accessibility  to  their  models  was  seen 
in  fewer  modeling  differentials  in  the  volunteer  and  con- 
verts conditions.  These  conditions  showed  closer  modeling 
on  the  anxiety  scales  (_!  and  factor  #4)  and  on  tenseness 
(Q4)  than  the  peers.  But  convert  observers  modeled  closer 
on  tendermindedness  (I)  and  imaginativeness  (M)  than  those 
with  volunteers  as  models.  Closer  modeling  of  volunteers 
was  seen  than  by  peers  on  ego  strength  (C)  and  self-con- 
trol (Qj)*  Both  peers  and  converts  more  closely  modeled  on 
trusting  (L-)  than  salaried  conditions,  but  converts  modeled 
further  in  valuing  "respect  from  others"  than  peers  and  sal- 
aried conditions. 

Since  there  were  no  differences  between  modeling  condi- 
tions or  raw  score  differences  on  guilt-proneness  (0),  one 
may  infer  that  none  of  the  models  were  more  guilty  than  any 
other  models  about  their  degree  of  identification  with  those 
they  lead  (Reyburn,  1962).  But  salaried  models  may  reflect 
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somewhat  more  concern,  since  they  tended  to  be  more  dis- 
couraged over  God's  surveillance  than  models  o£  converts, 
and  volunteers  as  well  as  youth  who  modeled  these  sala- 
ried models  at  posttesting.  Does  this  reflect  an  obses- 
sion to  do  a better  job  at  identification  with  youth  (ibid.)? 
The  closer  interpersonal  relations  among  peers  make  it  pos- 
sible for  their  models  to  ask  for  change  (Jourard,  1974) 
than  models  in  other  conditions.  Since  youth  selected  more 
models  from  among  adults  than  peers,  these  youth  data  were 
similar  to  those  for  children,  that  models  are  selected  more 
from  adults  than  peers  (Bandura,  1969b),  although  the  ac- 
tual degree  of  modeling  differed  between  types  of  models. 

Personality  Modeling  and  Perception 
of  an  Ideal's  Personality. 

Movement 

Since  only  one  personality  dimension  showed  longitudi- 
nal movement  (Q^^- -absolute  differences  of  Zs  of  personality 
from  Zs  of  the  latest  perception  of  ideal  on  the  same  scale), 
and  since  this  conservative- experimenting  change  was  away 
from  their  view  of  their  ideal's  personality,  no  personality 
modeling  to  a perceptual  ideal  was  found.  From  Figure  37 
the  three  Christian  groups  changed  the  most,  and  the  raw 
scores  indicate  the  STB  did  not  move,  but  the  CVB  and  YLB 
tended  to  become  more  conservative.  These  groups  may  have 
focused  on  subaspects  of  Q^-,  such  as  respecting  established 
ideas,  and  tolerance  of  traditional  problems  (Cattell  et  al., 
1970),  in  tiiis  movement  from  their  models'  characteristics. 
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As  was  discussed  above,  would  the  results  have  differed  if 
"creative"  instead  of  "experimenting"  were  at  the  one  seman- 
tic differential  pole?  Since  each  personality  dimension  is 
composed  of  many  subinfluences,  the  present  procedure  has 
similar  criticisms  to  that  discussed  above  regarding  values 
--an  abstract  term  to  relate  to  a multilinked  characteristic 
will  not  reflect  much  congruence.  Closer  correspondence  to 
see  modeling  to  a personality  ideal  may  best  be  accomplished 
by  having  the  subjects  also  answer  the  same  personality  in- 
ventory they  took  as  if  they  were  observing  their  ideal  in 
action.  Note  that  the  converts  moved  to  their  spiritual 
models*  perceptions  of  Jesus  as  anxious,  toughminded,  and 
practical,  but  their  own  personality  did  not  close  the  gap 
on  those  dimensions.  However,  the  CVB  did  show  personality 
characteristics  more  closely  on  anxious-adjusted  (^)  than 
the  NB  (see  next  section) . Had  the  modeling  change  taken 
place  before  the  pretesting  and  conversion? 

Groups 

From  the  evidence  provided  by  the  youth  in  this  twice- 
tested  population  it  appears  that  personality  modeling  on 
security  (0)  was  closer  by  Christians  than  by  NB  to  their 
perception  of  their  ideals'  personality;  and  that  converts, 
especially,  modeled  closer  than  the  NB  on  anxiety  (^)  . 

Raw  Z scores  show  trends  that  reflect  NB  more  anxious  and 
insecure  than  their  perceptual  ideals.  This  lack  of  corres- 
pondence to  their  perception  of  their  ideal  may  add  to  the 
above  evidence  tliat  NB  actually  reflected  certain  mental 
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health  restrictions.  At  a minimum  one  may  conclude  there 
was  closer  ego  ideal  congruence  by  Christian  youth,  and  es- 
pecially converts,  than  by  the  NB  in  this  population. 

However,  this  conclusion  needs  to  be  tempered  with 
caution  expressed  above  about  using  the  abstract  dimensions 
(semantic  differential)  which  loses  some  meaning  by  precip- 
itating one  concept  out  of  a multilinked  characteristic. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  by  Rogers  and  Dymond,  (1954) 
of  a third  observer's  evaluation  of  a client's  improvement 
during  therapy  corroborating  the  therapist's  evaluation  as 
"more  mature,"  it  may  be  well  to  add  a third  (or  more)  ob- 
server to  evaluate  peoples'  personality  (pre  and  post)  on 
the  same  dimensions  as  Jesus'  (or  ideals')  personality  and 
interrelate  these  observations  for  personality  change.  It 
may  be  that  a close  friend  observer  may  be  better  able  to 
see  closer  conformity  to  Jesus  by  maturing  Christians  than 
someone  who  is  actually  struggling  with  that  area  in  his  own 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  sensitivity  toward  such 
concerns,  the  youth  concerned  over  that  dimension  of  charac- 
ter may  even  push  his  perception  of  Jesus  (by  assimilation- 
contrast)  further  away  from  where  he  is,  because  of  discour- 
agement at  reaching  the  goal. 

If  a more  thorough  evaluation  of  the  ideal's  character 
were  made,  greater  confidence  in  the  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. Clarity  must  be  provided  when  an  ideal  is  a reflec- 
tion of  an  adequate  or  distorted  personality.  Meyer  (1972) 
presents  evidence  of  some  psychoanalytic  distortions  of 
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biography--if  so,  under  what  circumstances  may  even  Jesus' 
personality  be  misanalyzed  to  fit  some  preconceived  mold? 

Returning  to  the  absolute  difference  between  the 
youths'  perception  of  Jesus'  personality  and  their  models' 
perception  of  his  character  raises  further  research  sugges- 
tions. Although  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  theo- 
logical problems  regarding  Jesus ' personality  as  human  or 
divine  (see  Berkhof,  1941,  on  the  unipersonality  of  Christ), 
there  needs  to  be  more  research  on  how  different  cultures 
perceive  Jesus'  characteristics.  Is  he  such  a waxed-faced 
person  that  there  are  as  many  different  perceptions  of  him 
as  stances  to  view  him,  or  could  there  be  some  basic  trans- 
cultural  agreement  about  his  personality  on  dimensions  com- 
mon to  most  cultures?  Research  needs  to  be  conducted,  not 
only  to  unfold  these  characteristics,  if  any;  but  also  to 
see  how  subcultural  modeling  varies  along  these  perspectives. 
Since  nine  of  the  twenty  Jesus-perceptual  scales  patterned 
absolute  differences  between  the  youth's  perception  of  Je- 
sus and  different  types  of  models,  more  information  is  re- 
quired to  give  clear  information  why  the  difference  exists. 
How  much  of  the  difference  was  a reflection  of  the  lack  of 
clear  examination  of  Jesus'  characteristics  or  a distortion 
by  his  communicators? 

Although  one  may  not  agree  with  critics  of  personality 
typing  (e.g.,  Mischel,  1971;  Bern,  1972),^^  suggesting  that 

41.  Popular  theology,  too,  lias  works  which  are  critical  of 
premature  typing  of  God's  personal ity- - e . g . , Phillips' 

(lySl)  Your  God  is  too  small  and  T.  Howard's  (1967)  Ghrist 
the  tiger. 
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all  behavior  is  merely  situational,  still  when  people  are 
asked  to  type  others,  they  often  give  situational  events 
as  illustrations  of  the  type--their  perceptual  framework 
weighs  the  type  by  the  situations  and  observed  behavior. 
Similarly,  one  reason  for  such  diversified  perceptual  re- 
sults of  Jesus'  personality  may  be  the  commonality  of  situ- 
ation concerns  in  the  study  of  Jesus’  life.  Since  cognitive 
development  goes  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  then  as 
more  specific  evaluation  of  Jesus’  biographies  takes  place, 
the  refinement  of  the  abstract  in  relation  to  the  specifics 
is  interlinked.  But  it  may  be  that  at  certain  levels  of  study 
of  a historic  person  like  Jesus,  . so  many  specifics 

could  be  interpreted  to  fall  into  several  different  abstract 
types,  thus  revealing  differential  absolute  modeling  in  re- 
lation to  perception  of  Jesus. 

Surveillance 

The  awareness  of  full  surveillance  by  God  was  not  "psy- 
chologically taxing"  as  Merton  (1957,  p.  343)  suggested, 
but  the  youth  showed  that  it  was  discouragement  about  God’s 
omniscience  that  correlated  with  anxiety  and  neuroticism. 
Thus  a partial  support  of  Merton’s  thesis  resulted- -if  peo- 
ple have  a reason  to  be  discouraged  over  their  "role  expec- 
tations" then  dysfunctional  characteristics  may  appear.  The 
fact  that  a significant  number  declined  to  comment  (51  fewer 
in  the  14  cells)  on  their  degree  of  discouragement  over 
God’s  observation  (after  indicating  their  awareness  of  liis 
knowing  everything  they  "do,  think,  and  feel")  was  a fur- 
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ther  reflection  of  this  lack  of  relaxation  with  such  a God 
under  inadequate  situations.  In  fact  awareness  of  God's 
surveillance  and  encouragement  over  his  omniscience  was 
positively  related  to  optimism  toward  the  future  and  all 
the  Christianity  scales.  Furthermore,  the  NB  at  pretesting 
were  no  different  regarding  awareness  of  God's  omniscience 
than  the  other  conditions,  except  NPRE,  but  the  NB  (most 
of  whom  moved  away  from  Christianity)  at  posttesting  were 
the  least  aware  of  God's  observation.  In  contrast  the  con- 
verts with  models  at  pretesting  were  less  aware  of  God's 
knowledge,  but  the  channel  of  awareness  by  converts  was  sim- 
j.ilar  to  their  models  at  posttesting,  along  with  other  model- 
ing observations  of  Jesus'  personality. 

These  data  run  parallel  to  James'  (1902)  observations 
that  believers'  awareness  of  God's  presence  and  providence 
has  been  psychologically  supporting.  When  one's  communi- 
cation with  God  becomes  clear.  His  omniscience  becomes  a 
positive  value.  Even  the  professional  Christian  leaders 
(salaried)  were  less  encouraged  by  God's  surveillance  than 
models  of  converts  and  volunteers,  as  well  as  the  observers 
of  salaried  models  who  observed  them  at  posttesting,  yet 
the  salaried  models  were  not  any  more  anxious  nor  neurotic. 
These  leaders  were  probably  reflecting  their  high  concern 
over  proper  identification  with  youth  that  is  stressed  by 
Young  Life  administrators  (e.g.,  Starr,  1975),  and  that 
causes  concern  for  many  modern  missionaries  (Reyburn,  1962). 
Someone  may  suggest  that  tlie  person  who  holds  an  omnipotent- 
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God  belief  is  either  mentally  sick  or  so  pure  he  has  no 
worry.  The  data  here  do  find  believers  (including  converts) 
healthy,  but  they  would  object  to  the  idea  of  being  natu- 
rally pure.  Most  of  the  believers,  especially  well-orien- 
ted Young  Lifers,  would  opt  for  another  alternative:  their 

omniscient  God  so  communicates^^  his  love  and  forgiveness 
that  those  who  are  on  speaking  terms  with  him  live  as  for- 
given sinners  (Carnell,  1957),  then  such  a belief  may  cre- 
ate health. 

In  fact,  information  processing  clues  for  the  NB’s  dif- 
ferential change  in  attitude  and  personality  when  compared 
with  converts  can  be  seen  in  the  surveillance  data.  CVB 
were  already  aware  of  God's  observation  before  conversion 
and  slightly  increased  afterward  while  other  Christians  re- 
mained the  same  in  awareness.  However,  the  NB  declined  sig- 
nificantly below  all  other  groups.  This  decay  in  awareness 
of  God's  omniscience  may  reflect  general  decay  of  active 
experience  with  those  personality  and  attitude  experiences 
which  maintained  or  changed  the  CVB.  Information  processing 
(e.g.,  Schroder  § Suedfeld,  1971)  would  suggest  that  channel 
static  or  attention  to  other  channels  would  show  decay  in 
the  original  channels.  While  the  CVB  were  actively  working 

42.  The  possibility  of  the  objectivity  of  this  communica- 
tion is  discussed  in  Ramm's  Protestant  Christian  evidences 
(1953),  The  pattern  of  religious  authority  (1957),  and  Spe- 
cial  revelation  and  the  word  of  God  (1961).  Maybe  Jesus' 
personality  is  hard  to  model  and  one  needs  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ's  spirit  (Ramm,  1974). 
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on  the  implications  of  their  commitment,  the  NB  were  focus- 
ing attention  elsewhere.  The  religious  defection  theory  of 
Mauss  (1969),  involving  intellectual,  social,  and/or  emo- 
tional variables  may  fit  the  information  processing  frame- 
work, especially  certain  features  of  Jesus'  view  of  defec- 
tion from  an  information  processing  standpoint  (Matthew  13). 

In  the  light  of  current  national  discussion  or  legal 
and  illegal  surveillance  (e.g.,  P.  Cowan,  N.  Egleson,  and 
N.  Hentoff,  1974;  and  A.  R,  Miller,  1971),  further  research 
is  required  to  separate  the  differential  effects  from  human 
and  divine  observation  for  varied  populations.  What  rela- 
tion does  actual  guilt,  or  paranoia  have  to  these  variables? 

Emotion  and  Speed  of  Conversion 

Those  whose  conversion  experience  was  more  emotional 
tended  toward  more  neuroticism,  with  its  tenseness  (0),  than 
those  of  lower  emotional  experience.  (The  mean  of  the  emo- 
tional group  was  less  than  one  sten  unit  above  the  average 
population  mean.)  Those  emotionally  converted  also  dis- 
played more  group  dependency  with  subduedness  (Q^-  and  IV-), 
and  tenderminded- emot ional ity  (III-  and  I )-- observations  sim- 
ilar to  Coe's  (1916),  that  emotional  converts  tended  to  be 
more  passively  suggestible.  These  personality  characteris- 
tics of  emotional  converts,  coupled  with  a higher  valuing  of 
a comfortable  life,  maturity,  true  friendship,  and  wisdom, 

43.  If  responses  on  Rokeach's  values  reflected  felt  inade- 
quacies and  desires  rather  than  integrative  structure  of 
character,  then  concern  over  personal  security  fits  this 
picture.  Wlien  does  a response  on  a value  scale  like  this 
leflect  a need  to  be  cultivated  or  a wisli  or  a stance  from 
which  life's  leverages  are  to  bo  exercised? 
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all  tend  to  point  to  people  who  seem  to  be  highly  concerned 
with  personal  security,  a basic  concern  of  many  with  neu- 
rotic tendencies  (Homey,  1950)  . In  fact  their  social  dis- 
tance was  closer  to  the  familiar  (whites  and  protestants) 
and  the  least  known  (Yippies).^^ 

Since  the  present  analysis  was  all  ex  post  facto,  one 
lacks  evidence  whether  conversion  reduced  the  tendency  to- 
ward security  and/or  stunted  neurotic  growth  in  this  emo- 
tional population  (or  even  in  the  sober  converts).  However, 
it  may  have  been  the  extreme  patients  of  the  emotional  reli- 
gious population  which  clinicians  (e.g.,  Ellis,  1970,  n.d.) 
observed  to  tie  religion  to  low  mental  health.  One  could 
try  to  soften  the  effect  of  the  tendency  to  neutoticisra  for 
emotionals  by  stressing  Ruble’s  (1971)  evidence.  He  found 
very  mature  Christian  youth  different  from  highly  normal 
university  students  on  one-half  of  the  scales  entering  into 
the  neuroticism  regression  formula  (Cattell  et  al. , 1970). 
Four  of  these,  especially  (A- , E-,  F-,  and  Q^-),  could 
make  some  believers  appear  more  neurotic  than  other  youth; 
thus,  suggesting  the  need  to  restructure  the  neuroticism 
formula  from  a wider  population.  But  even  this  evidence 
does  not  take  away  from  the  picture  that  emotional  converts 
may  be  more  security  oriented,  which  both  they  and  their 

44.  In  the  University  center  (Gainesville)  where  the  pilot 
study  was  conducted,  most  youth  were  familiar  with  "Yippies," 
but  not  by  the  final  population.  Did  many  of  the  respon- 
dents consider  the  "Yippies"  people  who  were  out  for  a good 
time? 
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leaders  need  to  adjust  to  in  responsible  groups.  Many  of 
the  security-conscious  qualities  reflected  by  the  emotional 
group  are  of  value  for  group  cohesion,  but  some  could  hold 
back  creative  progress.  If  the  information  processing  ef- 
fects seen  in  other  aspects  of  change  in  this  study  were 
applied  in  discussions  about  these  qualities  more  change 
could  be  seen.  The  very  willingness  of  youth  to  acknow- 
ledge their  emotionality  and  security  concerns  may  point  to 
therapeutic  outcomes. 

The  predicted  interaction  between  speed  and  emotional- 
ity to  greater  neuroticism  and  anxiety  did  not  materialize. 
There  was  not  even  found  the  higher  anxiety  effect  by  sud- 
den converts  as  Spellman  et  al . , (1971)  found  among  older 
adults  on  the  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale.  Speedy  converts  did 
show  more  alert  poise  (III) , Dogmatism  (similar  to  the  sud- 
den converts  of  Kildahl,  1957),  and  social  distance,  espe- 
cially from  Roman  Catholics,  drug  pushers,  the  Mafia,  and 
unbelievers.  Speedy  converts  without  emotion  were  the  fur- 
thest from  Jesus  Freaks.  Slow  converts  tended  to  more 
highly  value  Jesus*  death.  If  quick  converts  lacked  emo- 
tion they  held  a slightly  lower  attitude  to  God  and  more 
social  distance  from  black  militants,  whereas  speedy  con- 
verts with  emotion  held  the  highest  view  of  God  and  were 
closest  to  black  militants.  The  personality  and  cognitive 
characteristics  may  point  to  superficiality  by  sudden  con- 
verts. Here,  too,  as  with  the  security  consciousness  of 
tlie  emotionals,  by  proper  evaluation  in  the  therapeutic 
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community,  benefits  can  arise  through  the  change  process. 
Ihese  data  may  overlap  the  clinical  observations  of  J. 
Allison  (1968),  where  patients  experiencing  sudden  conver- 
sion to  religion  had  links  to  regressive,  primitive  and  non- 
logical  material,  but  such  converts  were  soon  likely  to  deal 
with  it  adequately.  That  change  does  take  place  in  some 
believing  communities  studied  here  was  clear.  Merely  be- 
cause many  thoughtful  Christian  leaders  would  ideally  like 
converts  to  have  carefully  thought  through  their  decision 
undistorted  by  excess  emotionality  (cautious  and  low  emo- 
tion) , yet  many  new  believers  are  among  the  superficial 
and  security  conscious,  and  a few  may  even  display  abnor- 
mal traits.  But  if  the  Christian  group  is  to  reflect  her 
Model  in  serving  the  sick  and  lonely  (Matthew  9:9-13;  Luke 
5:27-32),  then  groups  like  Young  Life  may  attract  some  ex- 
treme personality  types,  but  also  help  effectuate  change 
and  creative  integration. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY 

Youth  conversion  experiences  to  Christianity  were  stud- 
ied in  relation  to  personality,  cognitive,  attitude,  and 
value  variables  of  other  Christians  and  non-Christians  over 
time.  Comparisons  were  made  especially  between  converts  and 
those  whose  final  survey  indicated  unbelievers,  and  between 
two  Christian  populations  (one  from  a rural  Southern  high 
school  and  the  other  from  an  interdenominational  youth  move- 
ment from  two  Southern  urban  centers),  as  well  as  between 
converts  plus  other  Christians  and  their  spiritual  models. 
Evaluations  were  made  of  various  scales  employed,  focusing 
especially  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  (Rokeach,  1960),  the  Ro- 
keach  (1968a)  values,  and  the  neuroticism  regression  formula 
from  16PF  subscales  (Cattell  et  al . , 1970).  Incompleteness 
of  modeling  theory  (Bandura,  1969a)  for  interpreting  the 
data  and  employment  of  information  processing  to  explain 
change  was  discussed. 

The  respondents  were  533:  369  from  Young  Life  groups 

in  the  Jacksonville  and  Orlando,  Florida,  areas  and  164 
high  schoolers  from  a rural  Southern  high  school  in  Florida. 
Of  these  subjects  176  were  surveyed  twice  (separated  by 
about  eight  months) , 157  took  the  presurvey  only  and  200  the 
postmeasure  only.  After  dropping  post  high  school  people. 
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incomplete  surveys  and  random  subjects,  proportionate  con- 
ditions were  found  of  the  following:  (a)  who  took  both  sur- 

veys- -converted  to  Christianity  (CVB=11) , Young  Life  Chris- 
tians (YLB=66),  student  Christians  (STB=33),  and  non-Chris- 
tians at  posttesting  time  (NB=11) ; (b)  who  were  pretested 
only--Young  Life  Christians  (YLPRE=33),  student  Christians 
(STPRE=33) , and  non-Christians  (NPRE=11);  and,  (c)  who 
took  only  posttests--Young  Life  Christians  (YLPST=66),  stu- 
dent Christians  (STPST=66) , and  converts  to  Christianity 
(CVPST=22) . 

Hypotheses  linked  to  the  investigation  were:  (1)  Per- 

sonality change  among  Christian  converts  is  not  more  radical 
than  those  among  controls.  (2)  Prepersonality  characteris- 
tics among  the  groups  are  similar.  Converts  show  personal- 
ity, value,  and  attitude  (3,7)  change  and  (4)  reorganiza- 
tion not  observed  in  controls,  especially  (5)  on  clinical 
measures.  Converts  do  (6)  not  show  brainwashable  nor  brain- 
washing characteristics,  (8)  nor  dissonance  reduction.  (9) 
Salvation  is  a central  value  to  Christians.  (10)  The  posi- 
tiveness between  dogmatism  and  religiosity  is  (11)  removed 
when  items  biased  against  historic  Christianity  are  removed. 
Social  distance  is  positively  related  to  (12)  dogmatism  and 
(13)  religion,  (14)  especially  by  rural  Southern  youth,  who 
(15)  also  show  other  personality,  value,  and  attitude  dif- 
ferences. (16)  Christians  perceive  Jesus'  personality  dif- 
ferently than  an  ideal  friend  and  fellow  worker.  (17)  Mod- 
eling of  spiritual  ideals  interprets  the  change  in  converts. 
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and  (18)  differential  modeling  is  seen  to  different  types 
of  models  or  (19)  ideals.  (20)  Positiveness  exists  between 
anxiety  and  both  awareness  of  and  discouragement  over  God's 
omniscience.  (22)  Speed  and  emotionality  of  conversion  re- 
flect different  personality  characteristics,  (21)  especially 
to  anxious  and  neurotic  tendencies.  Since  equivocal  support 
was  behind  these  hypotheses,  the  null  hypothesis  was  assumed 
in  testing  the  relationships. 

Measures  employed  were:  (a)  15  of  the  16PF  Form  A (ex- 

cluding scale  B)  and  its  four  second  order  factors,  together 
with  a neurotic  regression  scale  (Cattell  et  al . , 1970); 

(b)  a 30-item  Christianity  Scale  with  10  subscales;  (c)  Ro- 
keach's  (1960)  Dogmatism  Scale;  (d)  a social  distance  scale; 
(e)  a measure  of  worship  attendance;  (f)  12  of  Rokeach's 
(1968a)  values  in  Likert  form;  (g)  questions  on  awareness 
of  and  encouragement  over  God's  observation;  (h)  if  con- 
verts, length  of  conversion  and  whether  it  was  speedy  or 
emotional,  or  not;  (i)  a semantic  differential  evaluation 
of  Jesus'  personality  (or  "ideal  friend  and  fellow  worker" 
for  students)  on  five  of  the  Osgood  et  al.  (1957)  values, 
the  16PF  subscale  dimensions  and  the  second  order  factors; 
and  (j)  other  biographical  information,  especially  Chris- 
tians' spiritual  models  on  the  posttest. 

The  results  indicated  there  were  no  clear  prepersonal- 
ity dispositions  to  conversion,  when  Christian  converts 
were  compared  with  controls.  These  data  do  not  fit  post 


hoc  observations  of  converts  in  mass  evangelism  who  ap- 
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peared  to  have  greater  guilt  feelings,  submissiveness,  and 
extraversion  (Table  2).  It  is  possible  that  more  adequate 
multivariate  linkages  may  uncover  a network  of characteris - 
tics  necessary  for  conversion. 

Radicalness  of  personality  change  due  to  Christian  con- 
version was  no  different  from  changes  displayed  in  controls. 
It  appears  that  advocates  of  the  radicalness  position  (e.g., 
Perm,  1959)  may  best  stress  the  unique  restructuring  of 
personality  around  conversion  (summarized  later) . 

Conversion  did  not  restrict  converts  from  developmen- 
tal movement  to  more  self-sufficiency,  introversion,  future 
optimism,  shrewd  dogmatism,  closer  social  distance  to  commu- 
nists, and  devaluing  of  national  security  and  maturity. 
Uniquely,  converts  declined  from  surgency  to  seriousness, 
and  they  showed  personality  reorganization  opposite  to  NB. 
Beside  increasing  in  practical  dogmatism  with  its  concern 
for  doing  the  right,  and  on  theological  Christianity,  the 
CVB  restructured  their  personality  to  improved  mental  health 
linked  to  theological  change  (expansive  believer),  and  on 
all  these  reorganization  factors  NB  moved  oppositely. 

These  latter  also  declined  on  a personal  Christianity 
change  - factor . Converts  and  NB  displayed  opposite  movement 
on  many  belief  and  practice  dimensions,  NB  especially  moved 
away  from  the  more  personal  theological  concerns. 

Rationale  for  converts'  change  was  not  adequately  seen 
through  modeling  theory  alone  (Bandura,  1969),  even  though 
slight  movement  could  be  observed  by  converts  as  they  be- 
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came  more  aware  of  God's  omniscience  and  modeled  perception 
of  Jesus'  personality  as  anxious,  toughminded  and  practical. 
There  were  evidences  of  multiple  modeling  that  were  unex- 
plorable  in  this  study.  Since  converts  went  away  from 
their  spiritual  models  by  accompanying  their  peers  on  self- 
sufficiency,  and  since  CVB  not  only  went  toward  but  beyond 
their  models  on  seriousness,  these  and  other  evidences  make 
information  processing  (e.g.,  Schroder  § Suedfeld,  1971)  a 
clearer  framework  for  viewing  the  changes. 

Increase  on  developmental  variables  (self-sufficiency, 
introversion,  future  optimism,  and  shrewd  dogmatism)  show 
that  conversion  did  not  restrict  CVB  from  the  maturational 
influences  of  their  peers;  while  at  the  same  time  their 
contacts  with  the  Christian  community  aided  Christian  com- 
mitment, a movement  that  was  in  contrast  to  general  deve- 
lopmental trends  in  the  youth  culture  (see  summaries  by 
Feldman  ^ Newcomb,  1969).  Decrease  by  the  CVB  to  serious- 
ness would  decrease  static  in  the  channels  for  processing 
the  Christian  information,  especially  in  the  inductive  Bible 
discussions  of  Young  Life  that  would  lead  to  a revision  of 
their  perception  of  Jesus'  personality  and  theological 
movement . 

Not  only  is  persuasive  communication  a function  of  the 
extent  of  contact  with  the  content  to  be  learned  (Hovland, 
Janis,  6 Kelley,  1953)  and  the  comprehensibility  of  the 
arguments  (Eagly,  1974),  but  also  freshness  in  a familiar 
context  (Hunt,  1971),  Socratic  methodology  (McGuire,  1960), 
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and  self-generation  of  messages  (Greenwald,  1968)--all  of 
which  were  employed  in  Young  Life's  Campaigners,  thus  as- 
sisting change.  Many  other  information  processing  variables 
could  also  account  for  change,  especially  the  creditable 
(Brown  § Pallant,  1962)  and  attractive  (Eagly  ^ Chaiken, 
1975)  spiritual  models.  Even  the  informal  group- therapy 
atmosphere  of  the  Campaigners  would  aid  the  mental  health 
of  converts  (expansive-belief),  especially  where  forgive- 
ness of  sins  freed  from  guilt  (Menninger,  1973;  Mowrer, 

1961)  and  the  change  leaders  were  moderate  stimulators  and 
executors,  but  were  high  in  caring  and  meaning  attribution 
(Lieberman  et  al . , 1971a  ^ b)  . Future  research  on  conver- 
sion should  allow  for  more  information  processing  variables 
as  predictor  variables. 

Several  theological  and  social-psychological  theories 
face  revision  due  to  the  present  study.  Contrary  to  those 
who  wish  to  therapize  religion  out  of  clients  (e.g.,  Feni- 
chel,  1941;  Ellis,  1970),  some  Christian  conversion  experi- 
ences were  healthful,  for  example,  CVB  increase  in  actuali- 
zation (expansive-belief)  and  the  NB  decline.  Furthermore, 
optimism  toward  one's  future  was  highly  correlated  with  the 
Christianity  scales.  Neither  brainwashing  predisposition 
nor  brainwashing  changes  (contra  Sargant,  1957)  were  seen 
in  the  converts.  Converts  did  not  need  to  reduce  dissonance 
over  their  new  experience  by  increased  talking  about  Chris- 
tianity, contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  Festinger  et  al. 


(1956).  Both  the  sociological  tlicory  that  the  heart  of 
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religion  is  the  worship  of  society  (Durkheim,  1947)  and  the 
theological  hypothesis  that  the  essence  of  religion  is  ab- 
solute dependency  (Schleiermacher , 1963)  were  not  supported 
by  the  data,  especially  by  the  lack  of  negative  correlations 
between  self-sufficiency  and  religious  variables  and  the 
movement  by  CVB  away  from  dependency  to  more  self-suff i-.. 
ciency . 

Although  there  may  be  a slight  tendency  to  find  Ro- 
keach's  "salvation"  value  as  central  to  Christians,  the  ten- 
dency is  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  use  of  abstractions  like  the  Rokeach  (1969)  values  thor- 
oughly gets  at  the  source  of  value  motivations,  especially 
for  a group  like  Young  Life  which  tries  to  avoid  abstract 
cliches.  Rokeach's  (1960)  Dogmatism  Scale  was  found  to  be 
multidimensional  with  some  practical  bent,  some  shrewd 
quality,  and  some  trusting  characteristics,  and  a Chris- 
tianity bias.  When  the  removal  of  this  Christianity  bias 
took  place,  then  no  longer  was  closed-mindedness  correlated 
with  religiosity,  and  dogmatism's  relationship  to  social 
distance  was  increased  from  one  to  over  three  percent  of 
the  variance.  More  evidence  was  provided  here  that  dogma- 
tism not  biased  against  Christianity  displays  cultural  dif- 
ferences (ST  greater  than  YL) , and  that  there  are  cultural 
differences  on  social  distance  (YL  closer  than  ST)  and 
religion  (YL  higher  than  ST),  in  a context  that  showed 
Christian  belief  to  be  highly  negatively  correlated  with 
social  distance.  lurthermorc , other  cultural  personality 
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differences  were  seen  as  the  rural  youth  (ST)  were  more 
toughminded  and  practical  than  the  urban  youth  (YL) . 

Professor  Pike's  (1962,  personal  communication)  obser- 
vation that  Jesus  when  adequately  presented  in  any  culture 
would  be  superior  to  its  cultural  ideal  in  certain  charac- 
teristics was  approximated  by  relations  to  some  personality 
polarities.  Not  only  would  Jesus'  overall  moral  quality  be 
perceived  higher  than  cultural  ideals,  but  more  specifi- 
cally he  would  be  more  conscientious  and  self-controlled. 
Clinically,  Jesus  would  display  more  stability  and  security 
than  cultural  ideals,  and  intellectually,  he  was  perceived 
as  brighter. 

Weaknesses  appear  in  the  employment  of  bipolar  ab- 
stractions to  summarize  multifaceted  personality  factors, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  youth  lack  of  modeling  their  percep- 
tion of  an  ideal's  personality  (Z  scores)--in  fact,  the 
only  longitudinal  change  was  observed  by  all  the  Christian 
groups  moving  away  from  their  perception  of  their  ideal  as 
conservative- experimenting — CVB  and  YLB  became  more  conser- 
vative. Clinically,  the  NB  showed  less  ego-ideal  congru- 
ence on  security  and  adjustment  than  other  groups,  especi- 
ally than  converts. 

As  with  children,  (Bandura,  1969b)  so  with  youth--they 
select  more  adults  as  models  than  peers.  But  modeling  ef- 
fects differ  between  different  types  of  models,  for  peers 
as  models  may  be  more  intimately  involved  with  the  modelers' 
lives  than  the  salaried  professionals  or  volunteers.  The 
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data  show  many  more  close  plus  distant  modeling  differ- 
ences among  peers  than  the  other  conditions.  Previous  evi- 
dence found  peers  selected  as  models  due  to  low  self-esteem 
(Schmuck  5 Lehman,  1965).  Present  data  found  close  modeling 
by  observers  and  their  peer  models  on  personality  qualities 
of  interpersonal  empathy  and  nonaggressiveness  (seriousness, 
tendermindedness,  trusting,  nonaggressiveness,  and  valuing 
respect  from  others).  On  the  other  hand  these  modelers 
were  far  away  from  their  peer  models  on  anxiety,  emotional 
stability  and  social  distance.  Observers  who  select  peers 
as  models  tend  to  be  higher  in  anxiety  (three  measures), 
and  lower  in  ego  strength  and  self-control,  and  inconsis- 
tent in  social  distance,  even  though  they  modeled  so  closely 
to  their  models  on  respect  from  others.  For  Young  Lifers, 
this  emotional  investment  in  peer  models  has  been  benefi- 
cial . 

The  salaried  models  would  provide  less  distributed  in- 
vestment in  their  modelers,  and  should  be  modeled  by  auth- 
oritarians (or  low  complexity)  who  are  high  in  interpersonal 
confidence  (Berkowitz  § Lundy,  1957).  Present  data  are 
similar,  for  all  models  were  lower  than  their  observers  on 
nonbiased  and  shrewd  dogmatism  (but  not  on  Christianity- 
biased  dogmatism) , and  salaried  models  were  close  to  their 
modelers  on  emotional  stability  and  on  respect  from  others. 
But  there  was  mixed  social  distance  modeling,  and  differ- 
ences of  modeling  showed  salaried  models  more  aggressive. 
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toughminded,  suspicious,  and  happy-go-lucky  than  their  ob- 
servers. Such  practical  firmness  may  be  the  lot  of  respon- 
sible people,  but  further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to 
see  how  they  became  that  way. 

The  other  two  modeling  conditions  (volunteers  and  con- 
verts) had  more  moderate  contact  than  the  peer  and  salaried 
extremes.  The  volunteer  and  converts'  conditions  showed 
closer  modeling  on  three  anxiety  scales  than  the  peers. 
Converts  also  modeled  closer  on  tendermindedness  and  imagin- 
ativeness than  volunteers,  while  the  latter  modeled  closer 
than  peers  on  stability  and  self-control.  Both  peers  and 
converts  modeled  closer  on  trusting  than  salaried,  but  con- 
verts modeled  further  on  respect  from  others  than  peers  and 
salaried  conditions. 

All  the  Young  Life  models  were  more  openminded,  tough- 
minded,  suspicious  (except  peers),  experimenting,  aggres- 
sive, and  outgoing  than  their  imitators,  but  models  were 
less  concerned  with  a comfortable  life  and  national  secu- 
rity (especially  converts'  models),  and  showed  closer  so- 
cial distance  to  alcoholics  and  unbelievers  than  observers. 
Finally,  on  fourteen  of  the  religious  scales  all  models 
scored  higher  in  attitude  than  their  modelers.  Although 
modeling  conditions  did  not  vary  on  guilt-proneness , sala- 
ried models  may  reflect  identification  concerns  (Reyburn, 
1962)  more  than  other  models,  for  they  tended  to  be  more 
discouraged  over  God's  surveillance  than  convert  and  volun- 
teer models,  and  their  own  modelers  at  posttesting- -salaried 
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leaders-  were  not  more  anxious,  however. 

The  ’’psychological  taxing”  (Merton,  1957,  p.  343)  qual- 
ity when  under  observation  was  refined  in  a theological 
context.  The  data  indicate  that  it  was  not  the  awareness  of 
God’s  omniscience  that  related  to  anxiety,  but  discourage- 
ment over  the  surveillance  related  to  both  anxiety  and 
neuroticism.  In  fact,  fewer  youth  responded  to  the  dis- 
couragement phase  than  those  who  had  earlier  answered  the 
awareness  question.  Conversion  modeling  was  seen  as  con- 
verts moved  from  low  awareness  of  God’s  observation  at  pre- 
testing to  model  similarity  at  posttesting;  meanwhile  NB 
declined  from  a pre  awareness  level  similar  to  all  Chris- 
tian groups  to  the  lowest  level  of  awareness.  In  any  theory 
of  privacy  inclusion  of  the  psychological  benefits  of  being 
right  with  one’s  God,  who  has  man’s  best  interest  in  mind, 
should  be  permitted. 

A post  hoc  analysis  of  differences  between  people 
whose  conversion  was  slow  or  speedy,  and  emotional  or  not 
showed  the  emotionals  with  more  neurotic  and  tense  tenden- 
cies, and  more  group  dependency  with  subduedness  and  ten- 
derminded  emotionality,  similar  to  Coe’s  (1916)  observa- 
tions. These  personality  characteristics  coupled  with 
higher  valuing  of  a comfortable  life,  maturity,  true  friend- 
ship, and  their  comfortable  social  distance  point  to  high 
concern  with  personal  security.  The  effect  observed  by 
Spellman  ct  al . (1971)  that  sudden  converts  (adults)  were 
more  anxious  was  not  found,  and  no  interaction  effect  of 
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speed  and  emotion  on  anxiety  nor  neuroticism  was  seen. 
Speedy  converts  did  show  more  alert  poise,  Dogmatism  (like 
Kildahl's,  1957,  sudden  converts),  and  social  distance 
than  cautious  converts,  plus  the  slower  converts  valued 
Jesus’  death  higher  than  the  quick  converts.  The  personal- 
ity and  cognitive  qualities  found  in  sudden  converts  point 
to  superficiality.  Since  Young  Life  tends  to  improve  the 
mental  health  of  their  active  participants,  they  may  attract 
a few  extremes  along  with  normals -- superficiality  and  per- 
sonal security  may  be  reduced  in  Campaigners.  Three  com- 
plex interactions  were  also  observed;  quick  unemotional 
converts  held  the  lowest  God  attitude  and  were  most  dis- 
tant from  black  militants  and  Jesus  Freaks,  while  speedy 
emotional  converts  held  the  highest  view  of  God  and  were 
closest  to  black  militants. 

More  explorations  were  suggested  by  the  study,  especi- 
ally: (a)  more  monitoring  times  to  observe  change,  (b) 

provision  to  test  multiple  modeling  in  Christian  experi- 
ence, (c)  accounting  for  more  information  processing  vari- 
ables, not  only  by  Christians  but  for  unbelievers,  (d) 
reanalysis  of  previous  studies  which  found  religiosity  and 
Dogmatism  correlated,  (e)  restricted  uses  of  abstractions 
in  value  and  personality  research,  (f)  more  cross-cultural 
studies  of  conversion  and  cultural  ideals,  (g)  comparisons 
of  Christian  groups  with  secular  encounter  groups,  and  (h) 
more  psychotheological  analysis  of  social-psychological 
cerns  (e.g.,  privacy  and  mental  healtli). 


con- 
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APPENDIX  A 


INl-RODUCTION  TO  16PF 

People  who  study  groups  need  to  survey  group  attitudes  and  feelings 
under  various  circumstances.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  v/hat  groups 
really  believe  and  think. 

Since  each  of  us  likes  to  talk  about  our  attitudes,  and  since  it  is 
hard  for  everyone  in  a group  this  size  to  express  them  all  at  once,  we 
have  some  questionnaires  to  help  us  get  clear  answers  from  the  whole 
group. 

Your  answers  to  these  questions  are  confidential,  so  answer  hon- 
estly what  you  really  believe  now  without  letting  anyone  near  you  influ- 
ence you  to  change  your  answers  from  those  that  are  truly  your  own. 

WHAT  TO  DO:  These  questions  are  to  see  what  attitudes  and  interests 

you  have.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  express  his  o\m.  views.  To  be  able 
to  get  the  best  information  from,  your  results,  you  will  want  to  answer 
them  exactly  and  truly.  Write  your  name  and  all  other  information 
asked  for  on  the  answer  sheets. 

First  you  should  ajiswer  the  three  sample  questions  below  so  that 
you  can  see  whether  you  need  to  ask  anything  before  starting.  Tliere 
are  three  possible  answers  to  each  question.  Read  the  following  ex- 
amples and  mark  your  answers  at  the  side  of  each  question.  Place  a let- 
ter in  front  of  the  question  which  corresponds  with  your  choice. 

EXAMPLES: 

I like  to  watch  team  games:  a)  yes,  b)  occasionally,  c)  no. 

I prefer  people  who:  a)  are  reserved,  b)  in  between,  c)  make 

friends  quickly. 

kfoney  cannot  bring  happiness:  a)  yes  (true),  b)  in  between,  c)  no 

(false) . 

Ask  NOW  if  anything  is  not  clear.  When  you  answer,  keep  these  four 
points  in  mind: 

1.  You  are  asked  not  to  spend  time  pondering.  GIVE  THE  FIRST,  NATURAL 
ANSU'ER  AS  IT  COPIES  TO  YOU.  Of  course,  the  questions  are  too  short  to 
give  you  all  the  particulars  you  would  sometimes  like  to  have.  For  in- 
stance, the  above  question  asks  you  about  "team  games"  and  you  might  be 
fonder  of  football  than  basketball.  But  you  are  to  reply  "for  the  ave- 
rage game,"  or  to  strike  an  average  in  situations  of  the  kind  stated. 
Give  the  best  answer  you  can  at  a rate  not  slower  than  five  or  six  a 
minute.  You  should  finish  these  questions  and  all  the  religion  ques- 
tions in  about  forty-five  minutes. 
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2.  Try  not  to  fall  back  on  the  middle,  "uncertain”  answers  except  when 
the  answer  at  either  end  is  really  impossible  for  you- -perhaps  once 
every  4 or  5 questions. 

3.  Be  sure  not  to  skip  anything,  BUT  ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION,  SCMEHOW. 
Some  may  not  apply  to  you  very  well , but  give  your  best  guess . 

Some  may  seem  personal;  but  remember  that  the  answers  are  confiden- 
tial and  cannot  be  scored  without  a special  stencil  key.  Answers 
to  particular  questions  are  not  inspected. 

4.  Answer  as  honestly  as  possible  what  is  true  of  you.  Do  not  merely 
mark  what  seems  "the  right  thing  to  say"  to  impress  others. 


APPENDIX  B 


CHRISTIANI’^TY  SCALE  AND  HJIURE  OPTIMISM 

Name Street  Address 

City,  State  § Zip__ Age ^Sex 

Grade  or  Class Major  or  job  plaiis 

ibe  following  are  questions  about  belief  in  God,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Jesi^'  death  and  resurrection,  prayer,  tlie  good  life,  and  Christian 
living.  Read  carefully  each  question  and  indicate  in  the  space  before 
each  question  whether  you: 

1.  Very  strongly  agree  5.  Disagree 

2.  Strongly  agree  6.  Strongly  disagree 

3.  Agree  7.  Very  strongly  disagree 

4.  Neither  agree  or  disagree  (^certain) 

Please  answer  each  question  carefully  with  your  present  beliefs. 

The  results  are  completely  confidential,  ajid  v^ill  not  be  shared  with 
anyone  unless  you  wish  so.  Place  the  nimber  that  agrees  with  your  be- 
lief before  each  question.  Ihiank  you. 

R I believe  in  a Divine  God,  Creator  of  the  Uiiiverse,  who  knows  my  in- 

nermost thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  whom  one  day  I shall  be  ac- 
countable. He  has  creative  possibilities  for  me  in  eternal  life. 

I don't  loiow  whether  there  is  a God,  and  1 don't  believe  there  is 

any  way  to  find  out. 

Tlie  concept  of  God  seems  vague  to  me  and  distant  from  my  eveiyday 

experience. 

R Jesus  is  God-the-Son,  who  became  man  to  show  us  God's  personality 

and  who  wants  to  live  with  us. 

Jesus  was  only  a man,  although  an  extraordinaiy  man. 

^Frankly , I am  not  sure  that  there  was  such  a person  as  Jesus . 

R Jesus  lived  uprightly  as  God  in  the  flesh,  and  gave  his  followers  a 

pattern  to  follow  for  the  good  life. 

desus  being  a mere  man  can  never  provide  an  adequate  model  to  help 

meet  naan's  needs  today. 

I ain  uncertain  what  to  believe  about  Jesus'  life. 

R_Jcsus  died  as  a sacrificial  substitute  for  the  sins  of  mankind- - 
mine  too! 

^lesus'  death  was  hardly  more  tlian  an  unfortunate  tragedy. 

Too  much  fuss  is  made  over  Jesus'  death. 
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P Jesus  arose  bodily  from  the  grave  to  show  God's  power  to  forgive  the 

sins  of  men,  and  He  is  still  alive  and  influencing  people  by  His 
Spirit. 

Ihe  myth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  planned  by  the  disciples 

to  keep  His  movement  going. 

Tlie  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  one  big  question-mark  to  me. 

P Prayer  for  me  is  a "running  conversation"  v;ith  the  resurrected  Jesus 

and  His  Father  under  the  influence  of  His  Spirit. 

Prayer  is  restricted  pretty  much  to  formal  worship  services  for  me. 

Prayer  is  a superstitious  way  to  face  the  harsh  realities  of  life-- 

employing  the  scientific  method  or  "raising  hell"  is  a more  realistic 
way  to  meet  one's  needs. 

R By  confessing  my  sins  to  Him,  He  forgives  and  accepts  me  into  the 

family  of  God;  now  I'm  like  a child  who  wants  to  grow  in  righteous- 
ness. 

Salvation  is  a psycliologically  helpful  crutch  for  weak-minded  people 

to  assure  them  that  everything  will  work  out  alright. 

The  concept  of  salvation  just  leaves  me  cold. 

R Although  I do  not  earn  my  salvation  by  living  an  upright  life,  be- 

cause of  m)''  personal  walk  witli  Jesus  I enjoy  doing  good  to  please 
Him. 

Goodness  is  a noble  ideal  for  all  men  and  has  no  relationship  with 

God  or  salvation. 

Since  I am  not  saved  by  good  works,  I am  free  to  do  as  I please. 

R Altliough  Christians  have  their  faults,  tliey  are  forgiven  sinners. 

R ^1  need  the  company  of  Christians  to  find  out  more  about  Christ's 

personality  from  their  love,  forgiveness  and  enthusiams  for  right- 
eousness . 

R ^Qiristian  groups  serve  the  same  psychological  functions  as  a good 

discussion  group. 

R_ I am  getting  better  acquainted  with  Jesus  and  His  gracious  puiposes 

for  men,  so  that  it  is  natural  for  me  to  talk  witli  others  about  my 
friend. 

I am  conunanded  to  share  my  faitli,  so  I talk  witli  others  about 

Oiristianity . 

I cannot  really  get  m>'self  to  discuss  Qiristianity,  because  it  is 

too  controversial. 

Each  of  us  looks  at  our  future  with  different  degrees  of  feeling. 

As  you  look  dovn  into  your  future,  what  docs  the  trend  of  your  life 

tell  you  about  the  degree  of  each  of  the  following  feelings?  Mark  an 

X in  the  appropriate  place  for  you.  If  both  of  the  woi'ds  are  equally 

F^filanccd  to  you,  place  the  X in  the  center. 
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C 

E 

N 

T 

E 

R 

Hope : : ; : : : 

Dull:  : : : : : 


Depressing: 

Valuable: 


Sweet : 


Suspicious : 
Pessimistic: 


: Despair 
: Bright 
: Refreshing 
: Worthless 
: Bitter 
: Trusting 
: Optimistic 
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DOGMATISM  SCALE 

CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES  OPINION  SURVEY 

Listed  below  are  some  statements  people  have  made  as  their  opinion 
on  several  topics.  You  may  find  yourself  agreeing  strongly  with  some 
of  the  statements  . . . disagreeing  just  as  strongly  with  others  . . , and 
perhaps  uncertain  about  others.  Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any 
statement,  you  may  be  sure  that  many  other  people  feel  the  same  as  you 
do.  Place  a number  in  front  of  each  question  to  indicate  your  opinion, 
according  to  the  following  labels: 


1. 

Very  strongly  agree 

5. 

Disagree 

2. 

Strongly  agree 

6. 

Strongly  disagree 

3. 

Agree 

7. 

Very  strongly  disagree 

4.  Uncertain 


In  this  complicated  world  of  ours  the  only  way  we  can  know  what's 

going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or  experts  who  can  be  trusted. 

ky  blood  boils  whenever  a person  stubbornly  refuses  to  admit  he's 
wrong . 

B Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world:  those  who  are  for  the 

tiaith  and  those  who  are  against  the  truth. 

kfost  people  just  don't  know  what's  good  for  them. 

B Of  all  the  different  philosophies  w^hich  exist  in  this  world  there  is 

probably  only  one  which  is  correct. 

The  Idghest  form  of  government  is  a democracy  and  the  highest  form 
of  democracy  is  a government  nni  by  those  who  are  most  intelligent. 

The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a person  to  want  to  do  something  im.- 
portant . 

It  is  better  to  be  a dead  hero  than  a live  coward. 

I'd  like  it  if  I could  find  someone  who  could  tell  me  how  to  solve 

my  personal  problems. 

Nfost  of  the  ideas  whicli  get  printed  nowadays  aren't  worth  the  paper 

they  are  printed  on. 

B Nlan  on  his  own  is  a helpless  and  miserable  creature. 

It  is  only  when  a person  devotes  himself  to  an  ideal  or  cause  that 

life  becomes  meaningful. 

_Most  people  just  don't  give  a "damn"  for  others. 
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To  compromise  v/ith  our  political  opponents  is  dangerous  because  it 

usually  leads  to  the  betrayal  of  our  own  side. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve  judgment  about  what’s  going  on  until 

one  has  had  a chance  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those  one  respects. 

B The  present  is  all  too  often  full  of  unJiappiness.  It  is  only  tlie  fu- 
ture that  counts. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  have  just  about  nothing  in  common. 

In  a discussion  I often  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  myself  several 

times  to  make  sure  I'm  being  understood. 

IVhile  I don't  like  to  admit  this  even  to  myself,  my  secret  ambition 
is  to  become  a great  man,  like  Einstein,  or  Beethoven,  or  Shakespeare. 

Even  though  freedom  of  speech  for  all  groups  is  a worthwhile  goal,  it 
is  unfortunately  necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  certain  poli- 
tical groups. 
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SOCIAL  DISTANCE  AND  CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  SCALES 

It  sometimes  happens  when  we  first  meet  a person  that  we  know  only 
one  thing  about  him.  We  may  know  what  he  does  for  a living,  or  what  his 
religion  is,  or  where  he  comes  from,  and  so  on.  We  all  tend  to  form  a 
first  impression  of  this  person  on  the  basis  of  this  one  thing  we  know 
about  him.  Now  would  you  put  yourself  in  the  situation  of  just  having 
met  a person  of  your  own  sex  eind  the  only  thing  you  know  about  him  (her) 
is  that  he  (she)  is  a Protestant.  Knowing  only  this  one  thing  about 
him  (her),  what  would  your  immediate  reaction  tend  to  be?  Mark  an  X. 

I think  I would  feel  friendly  and  at  ease. 

I think  I would  feel  friendly,  but  somewhat  uneasy. 

^I  think  I would  feel  uneasy  and  somev/hat  unfriendly. 

I think  I would  feel  quite  unfriendly  and  uneasy. 

^I  think  I would  feel  nothing  either  way. 

Now  would  you  like  to  read  each  of  the  following  characteristics  and  as- 
simie  that  it  is  the  only  thing  you  know  about  a person,  and  do  the  sam.e 
thing  you  just  did. 

I THINK  I WOULD  FEEL: 

Friendly  Friendly,  Nothing  Uneasy  and  Quite 
and  at  but  some-  either  somewhat  unfriendly 

ease  what  uneasy  way  unfriendly  and  uneasy 

A Communist  

An  Alcoholic  

A Roman  Catholic  

A Hard  Hat  

A Drug  Pusher  

A Jehovah's  Witness  

A Staunch  Conservative 

A Jew  

A Yippie  

A Black  Militant  

A Black  

A Red  Neck 

A Mafia  Mciihcr 
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A Liberal  

A Spiritualist  

A Political 

Revolutionary  

An  Oriental  

A Jesus  Freak  

A bbite  

An  Arab  

A Viet  Cong 

Sympathizer  

An  Unbeliever 


How  often  do  you  attend  worship  services?  Every  week  Nearly 

every  week  About  3 times  a mo.  ^out  twice  a mo.  ^out 

once  a mo.  Once  in  6 weeks  Once  every  3 mos.  Once  or  twice 
a year  Less  than  once  a year  Never 
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ROKEACH  VALUES,  RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE, 
GOD’S  SURVEILLANCE,  § PERCEPTION  OF  CONVERSION 


People  differ  in  the  importance  they  place  on  particular  values. 
Twelve  values  are  listed  below  (the  list  is  alphabetical) . Let  1 = 
this  value  is  utterly  meaningless  to  me;  let  2 = this  value  has  very 
slight  meaning  to  me;  ...  let  6 = this  value  has  very  great  meaning  to 
me;  and  let  7 = this  value  takes  precedence  over  any  and  all  other  con 
siderations  in  my  life.  Select  a.  number  according  to  the  degree  of  im 
portance  to  you  and  place  it  before  each  value. 


5 6 


This  Value  Takes 

Precedence  over  Any  and  All 
Other  Considerations 
7 in  Life. 


This  Value  Is 
Utterly 
Meaningless 

to  Me.  12  3 4 

Degree  Values 

a comfortable  life 

a meaningful  life 

a world  of  peace 

equality 

freedom 

maturity 


Degree  Values 

national  security 

respect  for  others 

respect  from  otliers 

salvation 

true  friendship 

wisdom 


Often  our  religious  preference  now  is  not  the  same  as  our  parents’ 
religious  preference.  Would  you  place  tv;o  X’s,  one  X by  the  space 
which  indicates  your  oivn  religious  preference  now  and'  another  by  your 
parents’  preference. 

Religious 
Preference 
NOW 

Catholic  Christianity 

Protestant  Christiaiiity 

Orthodox  airistaanity 

Jewish 

Bud  dll  is  t 

Moslem 

Black  Mioslem 


Religious 
Preference 
of  Parents 


n -T 


OO.!) 
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Agnostic  or  atheist  

(other)  

How  much  are  you  aware  that  God  knows  everything  you  do,  think  and 

feel?  Never  Very  rarely  ^rely  Occasionally  Often 

Quite  often  Considerably 

Indicate  the  degree  of  encouragement  or  discouragement  you  experience 
(on  tlie  average)  v/hen  you  are  aware  of  God's  observation  of  you. 

Discouragement  1234567  Encouragement 

If  you  are  a convert  to  Christianity,  approximately  how  long  have  you 
been  a convert? 

)Tears  Months 

If  you  are  a convert  to  Christianity,  would  you  say  the  conversion  took 
place: 

Suddenly  with  emotion  Slowly  with  emotion  Slowly  without  emo- 
tion   Suddenly  without  e}notion 


appendix  f 


PERCEPTION  OF  JESUS'  OR  IDEAL'S  PERSONALITY 

TTie  following  are  descriptive  words  which  may  apply  to  Jesus ' per- 
sonality . Indicate  by  an  X in  the  space  to  mark  the  degree  of  one  or 
the  other  characteristics  that  best  describes  his  personality  as  you 
know  him  up  to  now.  If  you  mark  in  the  center,  that  means  that  both 
traits  are  equally  balanced  in  your  understanding  of  Jesus'  personality. 
Please  place  an  X on  each  line,  even  though  it  may  be  hard  to  determine 
the  exact  space  for  the  X.  C 

E 

N 

T 

E 

R 


Fair : 

:Unfair 

Valuable: 

:Worthless 

Pleasant: 

: Unpleasant 

Clean: 

: Dirty 

Good: 

:Bad 

Adjusted: 
Extrovert : 

: Anxious 
: Introvert 

Tenderminded 

Emotionality: 

Subduedness : 

: Alert  Poise 
: Independence 

Reserved: 

Unstable: 

: Outgoing 
: Stable 

Submissive: 

Sober: 

— 

— 

: Dominant 
: Enthusiastic 

Irrespons ible: 
Shy: 

: Conscientious 
:Venturesome 

Toughminded : 

:Tenderminded 

Trusting: 
Practical : 
Genuine: 
Secure : 

: Suspicious 
: Imaginative 
: Shrewd 
: Insecure 
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Conservative: 
Dependent : 
Careless : 
Relaxed: 
Dull: 


: Experimenting 
: Self-sufficient 
’.Controlled 
: Tense 
: Bright 


C 

E 

N 

T 

E 

R 


The  following  are  descriptive  words  which  may  apply  to  a person  who 
is  your  ideal  friend  and  fellow- worker.  Indicate  by  an  X in  the  space 
to  mark  the  degree  of  one  or  the  other  characteristics  that  best  des- 
cribes your  present  ideal  friend  and  fellow-worker.  If  your  present 
ideal  friend  and  fellow-worker  has  traits  that  are  equally  balanced 
between  both  traits,  place  an  X in  the  center.  Please  place  an  X on 
eacli  line  even  though  it  may  be  hard  to  determine  the  exact  space  for 
the  X C 

E 

N 

T 

E 

R 


Fair: 

Valuable: 

Pleasant : 

Clean: 

Good: 

Adjusted: 

Extrovert : 

Tenderminded 

Emotionality: 

Subduedness : 

Reserved : 

Unstable: 

Submissive: 

Sober: 

Irresponsible: 

Sliy : 

Toughininded: 


: Unfair 
:Worthless 
: Unpleas  ant 
:Dirty 
:Bad 

:Anxious 
: Introvert 

:Alert  Poise 
: Independence 
: Outgoing 
: Stable 
: Dominant 
’.Enthusiastic 
: Conscientious 
: Venturesome 
: Tenderminded 
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Trusting: 

: Suspicious 

Practical : 

: Imaginative 

Genuine ; 
Secure : 

: Shrewd 
: Insecure 

Conservative: 

: Experimenting 

Dependent : 

: Self-sufficient 

Careless : 

.•Controlled 

Relaxed: 

: Tense 

Dull: 

: Bright 

C 

E 

N 

T 

E 

R 


APPENDIX  G 


POSTTEST  INTRODUCTION 


People  who  study  groups  need  to  survey  group  attitudes  and  feelings 
under  various  circumstances.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  what  groups 
really  believe  and  think  at  different  times.  Some  of  you  have  been 
asked  some  of  these  questions  on  other  occasions,  and  we  want  to  knew 
what  each  of  you  thinks  and  feels  now- -both  those  of  you  who  have  taken 
the  survey  before  and  those  who  are  taking  it  for  the  first  time. 

Since  each  of  us  likes  to  talk  about  our  attitudes,  and  since  it  is 
hard  for  everyone  in  a group  this  size  to  express  them  all  at  once,  we 
have  some  questionnaires  to  help  us  get  clear  answers  from  the  whole 
group. 

Your  answers  to  these  questions  are  confidential,  so  answer  hon- 
estly what  you  really  believe  now  without  letting  anyone  near  you  influ- 
ence you  to  change  your  ansAvers  from  those  that  are  truly  your  oav:i. 

V\/HAT  TO  DO:  These  questions  are  to  see  what  attitudes  and  inte- 

rests you  have.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  express  his  OAvn  views.  To 
be  able  to  get  the  best  information  from  your  results,  you  will  want  to 
answer  them  exactly  and  truly.  Write  your  name  and  all  the  other  in- 
formation asked  for  on  the  answer  sheets. 


First  you  should  answer  the  three  sample  questions  below  so  that  ycu 
can  see  whether  you  need  to  ask  anything  before  starting.  There  are 
three  possible  ansAvers  to  each  question.  Read  the  folloAving  examples 
and  mark  your  ansA/ers  at  the  side  of  each  question.  Place  a letter  in 
front  of  the  question  which  corresponds  AvitlA  your  choice. 


EXAMPLES: 

I like  to  watch  team  games,  a)  yes,  b)  occasionally,  c)  no. 

I prefer  people  A\ho:  a)  are  reserved,  b)  (are)  in  betAveen,  c)  Make 

friends  quickly. 

^foney  cannot  bring  happiness,  a)  yes  (true),  b)  in  betAveen,  c)  no 

(false) . 

Ask  if  anything  is  not  clear. 

points  in  mind: 

1.  You  are  asked  not  to  spend  time  pondering.  GIVE  IHE  FIRST,  NATURAL 
ANSWER  AS  IT  CQ\H;S  TO  YOU.  Of  course,  the  questions  are  too  short 
to  give  all  the  particulars  you  Av'ould  sometimes  like  to  ha\''e.  For 
instance,  the  above  quest  ion  asks  you  about  "team  games"  and  you 
might  be  fonder  of  football  than  basketball.  But  you  are  to  reply 


IVhen  you  answer,  keep  tliese  four 
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"for  the  average  game,”  or  strike  an  average  in  situations  of  the 
kind  stated.  Give  the  best  answer  you  can  at  a rate  not  slower 
than  five  or  six  a minute.  You  should  finish  these  questions  and 
all  religion  questions  in  about  forty-five  minutes. 

2.  Try  not  to  fall  back  on  the  middle,  "uncertain”,  answers  except 
when  the  answer  at  either  end  is  really  impossible  for  you- -perhaps 
once  every  4 or  5 questions. 

3.  Be  sure  not  to  skip  anything,  BUT  ANShUR  EVERY  QUESTION,  SQ«1EH0W. 
Some  may  not  apply  to  you  very  well,  but  give  your  best  guess. 

Some  may  seem  personal;  but  remember  that  the  answers  are  confi- 
dential and  cannot  be  scored  without  a special  stencil  key. 

Answers  to  particular  questions  are  not  inspected. 

4.  Answer  as  honestly  as  possible  what  is  true  of  you.  Do  not  merely 
mark  what  seems  "the  right  thing  to  say”  to  impress  others. 


APPENDIX  H 


POSTTEST  FINAL  PAGE 

Which  group  o£  religious  people  your  age  do  you  consider  yourself  most 
closely  attached  to,  and  that  fits  your  life  style  the  best? 


Approximately  how  many  hours  per  week  do  you  participate  in  group  func- 
tions that  are  supported  by  this  religious  group? 

IVhom  in  this  religious  groi^  do  you  consider  to  have  had  the  most  influ- 
ence on  your  understanding  and  living  of  the  Christian  life? 

Firs  t 

Second 

If  you  have  become  a convert  to  Christianity,  how  would  you  describe 
your  religious  position  before  conversion?  That  is,  did  you  follow 
some  otlier  religious  faith,  or  were  you  an  agnostic  or  an  atheist? 


What  is  your  reaction  to  taking  a questionnaire  like  this?  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions  for  improving  future  surveys? 


TII/VNK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PATIENCE  M-Tl  KINDNESS  IN  ANSWTRING  ALL  IlIESE  QUES- 
TIONS. YOU  ARE  VERY  HELPFUL. 


APPENDIX  I 


POLAR  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  16  PERSONALITY  FACTORS 
If  Low  Score  Subscale  If  High  Score 


A 


Reserved,  detached, crit- 
ical, aloof  (Sizothymia) 


Outgoing,  warmhearted,  easy- 
going, participating  (Af- 
f ectothymia) 


B 

(Unused  here) 

Less  intelligent,  concrete  More  intelligent , abstract 


C 

Affected  by  feelings,  emo- 
tionally less  stable, 
easily  upset  (Lower  ego 
strength) 


Humble,  mild,  accommodat- 
ing, conforming  (Sub- 
missiveness) 


Emotionally  stable,  faces 
reality,  calm,  mature 
(Higher  ego  strength) 

E_ 

Assertive,  aggressive,  stub 
born,  competitive  (Domi- 
nance) 


Sober,  prudent,  serious, 
taciturn  (Desurgency) 


F_ 

Happy-go-lucky,  impulsively 
lively,  enthusiastic  (Sur- 
gency) 

G 
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If  Low  Score  Subscale  If  High  Score 

Expedient,  disregards  Conscientious,  persevering, 

rules  (Weaker  superego  staid  (Stronger  superego 

strength)  strength) 


H 

Shy,  restrained,  timid, 
threat -sensitive 
(Threctia) 


Toughminded,  self-reliant, 
realistic,  no-nonsense 
(Harria) 


Trusting,  adaptable,  jeal- 
ousy-free, easy  to  get 
along:  (Alaxia) 


Practical,  careful,  conven- 
tional, regulated  by  ex- 
ternal realities,  proper 
(Praxernia) 


Forthright,  natural,  art- 


Venturesome,  socially  bold, 
spontaneous  (Parmia) 


Tenderminded,  clinging,  sen- 
sitive, over-protected 
(Premsia) 


Suspicious,  self-opiniona- 
ted, hard  to  fool  (Pro- 
tension) 

Imaginative,  wrapped  up  in 
inner  urgencies,  practi- 
cal-careless, Bohemian 
(Autia) 


Shrewd,  calculating. 


less,  unpretentious 
(Artlessness) 


0 


worldly,  penetrating 
(Shrewdness) 


If  Low  Score 


APPENDIX  I (CONTINUED) 
Subscale 


If  High  Score 


Self-assured,  confident, 
serene  (Untroubled 
adequacy) 


Apprehensive,  self- reproadi- 
ing,  worrying  (Guilt 
proneness) 


Conservative,  respect- 
ing established  ideas, 
tolerant  of  traditional 
difficulties  (Conserva- 
tism) 


Experimenting,  liberal, 
analytic,  free- thinking 
(Radicalism) 


-Si 

Group- dependent , a "joiner” 
and  sound  follower  (Group 
adherence) 


Self-sufficient,  prefers 
ov;n  decisions,  resource- 
ful (Self-sufficiency) 


-Si 

Undisciplined  self- conflict , 
follows  urges,  careless 
of  protocol  (Low  inte- 
gration) 


Relaxed,  tranquil,  unfrus- 
trated (Low  ergic  ten- 
sion) 


Controlled,  socially  pre- 
cise, following  self- 
image  (High  self-concept 
control) 

S4- 

Tense,  frustrated,  driven, 
overwrought  (High  ergic 
tension) 


Second  Order 
Factors 


I 


Low  anxiety  (Adjustment) 


High  anxiety  (Anxiety) 
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If  Lov^^  Score 

Subscale  If  High  Score 

II 

Introversion  (Invia) 

Extraversion  (Exvia) 

III 

Tenderminded  emotion- 

Alert  5 tough  poise  (Cor- 

ality,  sensitivity 

tertia) 

(Pathemia) 

IV 

Group- dependence  (Sub- 

Independence  (Promethean 

duedness ) 

will) 

APPENDIX  J 
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FIGURES  44  AND  45 
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Figure  44.  Pilot  data  of  Youncj  Lifers’  perception  of  person 
ality  change  after  conversion  on  four  16PF  second  order  factors 
compared  with  a matched  age,  sex  and  recall  period  (two  years) 
control  group  (post  minus  pro  plus  ten) . 
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Figure  45.  Pilot  data  o£  Young  Lifers'  perception 
of  personality  change  after  conversion  on  the  16PF  com- 
pared with  a matched  age,  sex  and  recall  period  (two  years) 
control  group  (post  minus  pre  plus  ten) . 

Young  Life  Control 
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sruTod  uoi  sajd  oanscoui  oad  sniiim  ojnstJoiu  :;soj 


Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Scales. 


APPENDIX  K 


AGE  F TABLES 

Table  17.  Pre  Age  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

9.494 

6 

1.582 

1, 

. 228 

Error 

246. 

191 

1.287 

Total 

255.494 

197 

Table  18. 

All  Age 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

33.376 

1 

31.2604 

21, 

.996^ 

Groups 

32.875 

6 

5.1267 

3. 

,607^ 

Interaction 

15.927 

6 

2.6545 

1. 

,867 

Error 

652.312 

459 

1.4211 

Total 

734.49 

472 

# @ 

P<.01  ^P<.001 
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CHANGE  RADICALNESS  F TABLE 
Table  19.  Change  Radicalness  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

.044 

3 

.014 

.069 

Error 

25.095 

117 

.214 

Total 

25.14 

120 
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PREPERSONALITY  F TABLES 


Table  20, 

. Pre  Tendermindedness  (I)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Groups 

196.282 

6 

32.713  6.7® 

Error 

932.545 

191 

4.882 

Total 

1128.828 

197 

@ 

P<.001 

Table 

21.  Pre  Imaginative 

(M)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Groups 

119.237 

6 

19.872  5.533® 

Error 

686.015 

191 

3.591 

Total 

805.252 

197 

P<.001 


3PP 
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Table  22.  Pre 

Controlled 

(Q^)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

60.555 

6 

10.092 

* * 

2.572 

Error 

749.287 

191 

3.922 

Total 

809.843 

197 

* * 

P<.025 

Table  23.  Pre  Alert  Poise 

(III)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

102.368 

6 

17.061 

§ 

5.676^ 

Error 

574.046 

191 

3.005 

Total 

676.414 

197 

P<.001 

Table  24.  Pre 

Social  Distance  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

10.542 

6 

1.757 

5.108^ 

Error 

65.693 

191 

.343 

Total 

66.235 

197 

@ 

P<.001 


APPENDIX  N 


SOME  CONVERSION  CHANGE  F TABLES 


Table  25.  Self-Sufficiency  (Q2)  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

33.894 

1 

38.7513 

fl  * 

9.349^ 

Groups 

22.642 

6 

4.5832 

1.105 

Interaction 

5.233 

6 

. 8721 

.21 

Error 

1902.508 

459 

4.1448 

Total 

1964.277 

472 

0 * 

P<.005 

Table  26. 

Maturity 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

7.998 

1 

7.1793 

3.56" 

Groups 

4.708 

6 

.6483 

.321 

Interaction 

9.174 

6 

1.529 

.758 

Error 

913.298 

453 

2.0161 

Total 

935.178 

466 

"P<.07 

401 
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Table  27.  National  Security  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

13.308 

1 

10.7593 

3.924* 

Groups 

41.925 

6 

6.5627 

2.393* 

Interaction 

29.777 

6 

4.9629 

1.81 

Error 

1241.842 

453 

2.7413 

Total 

1326.852 

466 

*P<.05 

Table  28. 

Social  Distance  to 

a Communist 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

11.784 

1 

14.6382 

ffl* 

10.401^ 

Groups 

29.842 

6 

5.4494 

fi  * 

3.872^ 

Interaction 

4.625 

6 

. 7708 

.547 

Error 

643.153 

457 

1.4073 

Total 

689.404 

470 

fl  * 

P<.005 
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Table  29.  Post  - Pre  on  Happy-Go-Lucky  (F)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

23.556 

3 

7.852 

2.888* 

Error 

318.037 

117 

2.718 

Total 

341.593 

120 

* 

P<.05 


APPENDIX  0 


FACTOR  ANALYSES 


Factor  analysis  of  key  variables  for  all  Ss  (N=667) . 
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BASIC  FACTORS  5 § 6 F TABLES 
Table  52.  Shrewd  Dogmatism  (5)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

32.343 

1 

34.9459 

4.273* 

Groups 

69.414 

6 

12.0027 

1.467 

Interaction 

40.905 

6 

6.8176 

.833 

Error 

3753.32 

459 

8.1771 

Total 

3895.982 

472 

*P<.05 


Table  33.  Socialization  (6)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.492 

1 

3.8237 

4.848* 

Groups 

8.882 

6 

1.5357 

1.947 

Interaction 

2.926 

6 

.4877 

.618 

Error 

361.968 

459 

. 7886 

Total 

377.268 

472 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  Q 

PERSONALITY  REORGANIZATION  F TABLES 
Table  54.  Practical  Dogmatism  (4)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

4.757 

3 

1.585 

2.804* 

Error 

66.156 

117 

.565 

Total 

70.914 

120 

*P<.05 


Table  55.  Expansive-Belief  (8)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

6.923 

3 

2.307 

3.279** 

Error 

82.333 

117 

. 703 

Total 

89.257 

120 

**P<.025 


4 18 
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APPENDIX  Q (CONTINUED) 

Table  56.  Theological-Christianity  (14)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Groups 

4.24 

3 

1.413  2.263" 

Error 

73.052 

117 

.624 

Total 

77.292 

120 

"P<.09 

Table  37.  Personal 

-Christianity  (2)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Groups 

8.015 

3 

2.671  4.693@* 

Error 

66.599 

117 

. 569 

Total 

74.615 

120 

®*P<.005 


APPENDIX  R 


SOME  CLINICAL  F TABLES  AND  FIGURES 
Table  38.  Future  Optimism  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.837 

1 

3. 7667 

4.614* 

Groups 

35.244 

6 

5.8621 

7.182 

Interaction 

1.006 

6 

.1677 

. 205 

Error 

374.642 

459 

.8162 

Total 

414.729 

472 

*P<.05 

@ 

P<.001 

Table  39.  Anxiety  (X)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.433 

1 

1.2039 

. 322 

* 

Groups 

54.121 

6 

8.6485 

2.318 

Interaction 

11.739 

6 

1.9565 

.524 

Error 

1712.041 

459 

3.7299 

Total 

1781.334 

472 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  R (CONTINUED) 


Table 

40. 

Basic 

Factor  Anxiety 

(4)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Times 

2.718 

1 

1.389  1.745 

Groups 

16.804 

6 

3.5791  3.241^ 

Interaction 

4.118 

6 

.6864  .862 

Error 

365.21 

459 

. 7956 

Total 

388.885 

472 

*P<.01 

Table 

41. 

Change 

Factor  Anxiety 

(12)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Groups 

2.746 

3 

.915  1.092 

Error 

98.015 

117 

.837 

Total 


100.761 


120 


422 


APPENDIX  R (CONTINUED) 


Table  42.  Neuroticism  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.421 

1 

.0661 

.022 

Groups 

64.343 

6 

10.6646 

fl* 

3.632^ 

Interaction 

17.969 

6 

2.9948 

1.02 

Error 

1344.511 

458 

2.9356 

Total 

1427.244 

471 

*P<.005 


Table  43.  Post  - Pre  Neuroticism  F Table 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

Error 

3.835 

257.927 

3 

117 

1.278 

2.204 

.58 

Total 


261.763 


120 


Figure  46.  Sten  score  means  of  anxiety  (I^)  for  different  groups  pre  ( ) and  post 
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APPENDIX  R (CONTINUED) 
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APPENDIX  S 


^3  AND  F PRE  MEASURE  F TABLES  AND  FIGURE  49 
Table  44.  Pre  Controlled  (^3)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

60.555 

6 

10.092 

* * 

2.572 

Error 

749.287 

191 

3.922 

Total 

809.843 

197 

P<.025 

' 

Table  45. 

Pre  Happy-Go- 

Lucky 

(F)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

36.994 

6 

6.165 

1.928" 

Error 

610.545 

191 

3.196 

Total 

647.539 

197 

"p<.08 


4 26 


Figure  49.  Sten  score  means  of  F (happy-go-lucky)  for  all  pre  groups. 
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APPENDIX  T 


SOME  RELIGIOUS  VARIABLES  F TABLES 
T ab le  46.  Basic  Factor  Christianity  (1)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.117 

1 

3.4413 

5.7 

Groups 

59.507 

6 

9.972 

16.518^ 

Interaction 

47.269 

6 

7.8782 

13.05 

Error 

277.085 

459 

.6036 

Total 

386.978 

472 

a* 

^ P<.005 

P<.001 

Table  47.  Post  - Pre  Christianity  Scale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

6.55 

3 

2.183 

5.798^ 

Error 

44.062 

117 

.376 

Total 

50.613 

120 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 


Table  48.  God  Subscale  (Post-Pre)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF  MS  F 

Groups 

19.55 

3 6.516  5.363®* 

Error 

142.152 

117  1.214 

Total 

161.703 

120 

fl  * 

P .005 

Table  49. 

Jesus*  Person 

Subscale  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

2.347 

1 

3.6567 

3.692" 

Groups 

87.193 

6 

14.7504 

@ 

14.894 

Interaction 

20.136 

6 

3.356 

fl  * 

3.388 

Error 

454.574 

459 

.9903 

Total 

564.25 

472 

"p<.06 


Q * 


P<.005 


P<.001 
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APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 

Table  50.  Jesus*  Life  Subscale  (Post-Pre)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

21,234 

3 

7.078 

0 

8.277 

Error 

100.042 

117 

.855 

Total 

121.277 

120 

0 

P<.001 

Table  51. 

Jesus'  Death 

Subscale 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.175 

1 

1.8289 

1.523 

Groups 

82.578 

6 

13.8718 

0 

11.558 

Interaction 

33.245 

6 

5.5408 

0 

4.616 

Error 

550.863 

459 

1.201 

Total 

667.861 

472 

@ 

P<.001 
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APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 

Table  52.  Jesus*  Resurrection  Subscale  (Post-Pre)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

9.468 

3 

3,156 

2.72S 

Error 

135.507 

117 

1.158 

Total 

144.976 

120 

* 

P<.05 


Table  53.  Prayer  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

4,791 

1 

5.4497 

** 

5.14 

Groups 

105.939 

6 

17.7663 

@ 

16,756 

Interaction 

16.661 

6 

2.7769 

** 

2.619 

Error 

486.648 

459 

1.0602 

Total 

614.039 

472 

* * fl 

P<.001 


P<.025 
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APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 

Table  S4.  Salvation's  Meaning  Subscale  (Post-Pre)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

7.994 

3 

2.664 

2.862* 

Error 

107.976 

116 

.93 

Total 

115.97 

119 

* 

P<.05 


Table  55.  Christian  Community  Subscale  (Post-Pre)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

20.027 

3 

6.675 

4.907^ 

Error 

157.804 

116 

1.36 

Total 

177.832 

119 

@ 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 

Table  56.  Talking  About  Christianity  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.119 

1 

1.2634 

2.384 

Groups 

11.98 

6 

2.0208 

3.813 

Interaction 

2.951 

6 

.4918 

.928 

Error 

242.709 

458 

.5299 

Total 

258.759 

471 

la  * 

P<.005 

Table  57.  Total  Christianity  Scale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.273 

1 

1.6641 

3.6O7" 

Groups 

52.253 

6 

8.7741 

19.02'- 

Interaction 

20.177 

6 

3.3629 

§ 

7.29^ 

Er  ro  r 

211.732 

459 

.4612 

Total 

285.435 

472 

CO 

o 

• 

V 

@ 

P<.001 

434 


APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 


Table  58.  Jesus'  (Ideal’s)  Value  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.525 

1 

. 5885 

.993 

Groups 

55.859 

6 

9.3204 

0 

15.727 

Interaction 

11.315 

6 

1.8859 

3.182^ 

Error 

272.017 

459 

. 5926 

Total 

339.716 

472 

^P<.01 

0 

P<.001 

Table  59. 

Absolute  Difference  (Post 

- Pre) 

30  Chris- 

tianity  Items 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

6.74 

3 2 

.246 

fl  * 

5.054 

Error 

52.003 

117 

.444 

Total 

58.744 

120 

a * 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  T (CONTINUED) 


Table  60. 

Jesus’  (Ideal's) 

Value 

(Post  - Pre) 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

12.005 

3 

4.001 

0 * 

5.451 

Error 

85.882 

117 

. 734 

Total 

97.888 

120 

§*P<.005 

Table  61. 

Talking  about  Christianity 

(Post  - 

Pre)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

4.003 

3 

1.334 

1.745 

Error 

88.701 

116 

.764 

Total 


92.705 


119 


APPENDIX  U 


SOME  DOGMATISM  AND  GROUP  SCALES  F TABLES 
Tab le  62.  Whole  Dogmatisin  Scale  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

2.397 

1 

2.3982 

7.05^ 

Groups 

18.958 

6 

3.1597 

9.289^ 

Interaction 

1.834 

6 

. 3057 

.898 

Error 

154.766 

455 

.3401 

Total 

177.595 

468 

# @ 

P<.01  P<.001 

Table  63. 

Nonbiased  Dogmatism 

Scale  F Table. 

“ ” 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

T imes 

2.626 

1 

2.4426  7.345^ 

Groups 

18.42 

6 

3.0394  9.14® 

Interaction 

1.622 

6 

.2704  .813 

Error 

151.303 

455 

. 3325 

Total 

173.963 

468 

# 0 
P<.0I  P<.00I 


4 5() 
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APPENDIX  U (CONTINUED) 


Table  64.  Christianity- Biased  Dogmatism  Scale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.618 

1 

2.2353 

2.136 

Groups 

29.021 

6 

4.9397 

4.721^ 

Interaction 

10.054 

6 

1.6757 

1.601 

Error 

474.963 

454 

1.0461 

Total 

515.656 

467 

@ 

P<.001 


Table  65.  Social  Distance  Scale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.016 

1 

.1513 

.422 

Groups 

22.337 

6 

3.7454 

10.451 

Interaction 

1.893 

6 

.3155 

.88 

Error 

164.493 

459 

.3583 

Total 

188.739 

472 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  U (CONTINUED) 

Table  66.  Basic  Factor  Social  Distance  (3)  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.226 

1 

.002 

.002 

Groups 

58.476 

6 

9.7086 

@ 

12.734 

Interaction 

3.896 

6 

.6493 

.851 

Error 

349.939 

459 

. 7623 

Total 

412.527 

472 

^P<.001 

Table  67.  Teaderminded  (I)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.503 

1 

5.1399 

1.064 

Groups 

309.46 

6 

52.1828 

10.809® 

Interaction 

30.594 

6 

5.099 

1.056 

Error 

2215.891 

459 

4.8276 

Total 

2557.448 

472 

P<.001 
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APPENDIX  U (CONTINUED) 

Table  68.  Imaginative  (M)  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

8.74 

1 

11.0525 

2.999" 

Groups 

200.277 

6 

33.7649 

0 

9.162^ 

Interaction 

23.277 

6 

3.8795 

1.052 

Error 

1691.554 

459 

3.6853 

Total 

1923.848 

472 

A 

• 

o 

0 

P<.001 

APPENDIX  V 


SOME  GROUP  DIFFERENCES  F TABLES 


Table  69.  Happy-Go-Lucky  (F)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.865 

1 

3.8183 

1.194 

Groups 

68.136 

6 

11.3483 

0 * 

3.549 

Interaction 

15.925 

6 

2.6542 

.83 

Error 

1467.613 

459 

3.1974 

Total 

1556.539 

472 

a * 

P<.005 


Table  70.  Conscientious  (G)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.4 

1 

.1419 

.039 

Groups 

48.042 

6 

7.964 

* 

2.215 

Interaction 

3.801 

6 

.6335 

.176 

Error 

1650.082 

459 

3.5949 

Total 

1702.325 

472 

* 

P<.05 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 


Table  71.  Venturesome  (H)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.095 

1 

. 8625 

.23 

Groups 

64.99 

6 

10.9595 

2.928^ 

Interaction 

22.153 

6 

3.6921 

.986 

Error 

1717.779 

459 

3.7424 

Total 

1805.017 

472 

^P<.01 


Table  72.  Suspicious  (L)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

T imes 

9.05 

1 

12.3461 

ft 

3.07 

Groups 

101.042 

6 

17.3897 

1? 

4.324^ 

Interaction 

41.294 

6 

6.8824 

1.711 

Error 

1845.842 

459 

4.0214 

Total 

■ ' - 

1997.228 

472 

"p<.09  ®P<.001 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 
Table  73.  Shrewd  (N)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.175 

1 

.4602 

.101 

* 

Groups 

57.714 

6 

9.6665 

2.129 

Interaction 

10.821 

6 

1.8035 

.397 

Error 

2083.475 

459 

4.5391 

Total 

2152.185 

472 

*P<.05 


Table  74.  Experimenting  (Ql)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

4.115 

1 

5.437 

1.654 

Groups 

114.746 

6 

19.3446 

5.888^ 

Interaction 

4.109 

6 

.6849 

.208 

Error 

1507.992 

459 

3.2853 

Total 

1630.962 

472 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 

Table  75.  Controlled  (Qs)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.531 

1 

3.6912 

.876 

Groups 

143.048 

6 

24.2014 

5.746^ 

Interaction 

20.535 

6 

3.4225 

.812 

Error 

1933.068 

459 

Total 

2098.182 

472 

@ 

P<.001 


Table  76.  Tense  (QA)  F Table 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.324 

1 

.089 

.023 

Groups 

91.765 

6 

15.255 

3.973^ 

Interaction 

14.723 

6 

2.4539 

.639 

Error 

1762.371 

4 59 

3.8395 

Total 


1869.183 


472 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 

Table  77.  Extraversion  (I_^)  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.076 

1 

4.4246 

1.069 

Groups 

61.638 

6 

10.4978 

* 

2.537 

Interaction 

16.333 

6 

2.7221 

.657 

Error 

1899.047 

459 

4.1373 

Total 

1980.094 

472 

A 

• 

O 

Table  78.  Alert  Poise  (III)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.197 

1 

3.4696 

1.092 

Groups 

142.322 

6 

24.0991 

7.591^ 

Interaction 

32.598 

6 

5.4331 

1.711 

Error 

1457.136 

459 

3.1745 

Total 


1633.153 


472 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 

Table  79.  Indepetidence  (TV)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

5.832 

1 

6.8157 

1.48 

Groups 

73.253 

6 

12.3729 

** 

2.687 

Interaction 

4.129 

6 

.6882 

.149 

Error 

2113.025 

459 

4.6035 

Total 

2196.239 

472 

P<.025 

Table  80.  A Comfortable  Life  F Tab  1 e . 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.949 

1 

1.7805 

. 753 

Groups 

34.748 

6 

5.9298 

** 

2.509 

Interaction 

51.176 

6 

8.5294 

& * 

3.609'- 

Error 

1072.935 

454 

2.3632 

Total 

1159.808 

467 

P<.025 

^ P<.005 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 

Table  81.  A Meaningful  Life  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.015 

1 

.0095 

.005 

Groups 

48.136 

6 

8.0217 

§ 

4.239^ 

Interaction 

25.517 

6 

4.2529 

* 

I.IM 

Error 

859.011 

454 

1.892 

Total 

922.679 

467 

*P<.05  ®P<.001 

Table 

82.  Salvation  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.515 

1 

1.4562 

.657 

0 * 

Groups 

48.003 

6 

7.9907 

3.607^ 

Interaction 

11.942 

6 

1.9903 

.898 

Error 

998.976 

451 

2.215 

Total 

. 1059.436 

464 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 

Table  85.  True  Friendship  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.136 

1 

.0231 

.015 

Groups 

19.183 

6 

3.1783 

2.087" 

Interaction 

7.418 

6 

1.2363 

.811 

Error 

691.347 

454 

1.5227 

Total 

718.084 

467 

"p<.06 

Table  84. 

Average  Rokeach  Values 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.148 

1 

1.2192 

1.343 

Groups 

2.167 

6 

. 3731 

.411 

Interaction 

11.433 

6 

1.9055 

2.099" 

Error 

414.683 

457 

.9074 

Total 

429.431 

470 

"p<.06 
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APPENDIX  V (CONTINUED) 

Table  85.  Basic  Factor  Rokeach  Values  (2)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.523 

1 

. 5849 

.573 

Groups 

2.984 

6 

. 5076 

.498 

Interaction 

15.461 

6 

2.5769 

* * 

2.528 

Error 

467.867 

459 

1.0193 

Total 

486.835 

472 

P<.025 


APPENDIX  W 


PERCEPTION  OF  JESUS’  (IDEAL'S)  PERSONALITY  F TABLES 
Table  86.  Perception  of  Anxiety  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.988 

1 

1.5711 

.57 

Groups 

126.337 

6 

21.1533 

7.682® 

Interaction 

10.07 

6 

1.6784 

.609 

Error 

1247.386 

453 

2.7536 

Total 

1384.781 

466 

P<.001 


Table  87.  Perception  of  Introvert  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

5.655 

1 

5.1678 

2.348 

Groups 

46.082 

6 

7.5991 

fl  * 

3.453'- 

Interaction 

34.613 

6 

5.7689 

** 

2.621 

Error 

983.707 

447 

2.2006 

Total 

1070.057 

460 

** 

P<.025 

p * 

P<.005 

4 49 
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APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 

Table  88.  Perception,  of  Alert  Poise  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

7.688 

1 

9.6949 

It 

3.277 

Groups 

54.196 

6 

9.3671 

3.166^ 

Interaction 

20.218 

6 

3.3696 

1.139 

Error 

1337.024 

452 

2.958 

Total 

1419.126 

465 

”p<.08  ^P<.01 


Table  89.  Perception  Of  Bright  F Table 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.16 

1 

.3453 

.274 

Groups 

73.867 

6 

12.342 

9.792^ 

Interaction 

14.385 

6 

2.3975 

1.902" 

Error 

573.445 

455 

1.2603 

Total 

661.857 

468 

"p<.09  ®P<.001 
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APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 

Table  90.  Perception  of  Stable  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

2.093 

1 

5.0126 

3. 28l” 

Groups 

202.05 

6 

34.1616 

P 

22.366 

Interaction 

16.846 

6 

2.8077 

1.838 

Error 

698.015 

457 

1.5273 

Total 

919.004 

470 

"p<.08  ®P<.001 


Table  91.  Perception  of  Dominant  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

T imes 

1.001 

1 

3.428 

1.177 

Groups 

82.724 

6 

14.1917 

4.874^ 

Interaction 

8.993 

6 

1.4989 

. 514 

Error 

1318.859 

453 

2.9113 

Total 

1411.577 

466 

@ 

P<.001 


452 


APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 

Table  92.  Perception  of  Enthusiastic  F Table, 


Source  • 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.523 

1 

.4374 

.126 

Groups 

52.947 

6 

8.6435 

2.508 

Interaction 

8.861 

6 

1.4768 

.428 

Error 

1571.33 

456 

3.4458 

Total 

1634.661 

469 

P<.025 

Table  95»  Perception  of  Conscientious  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

4.179 

1 

6.641 

M 

3.76 

Groups 

220.378 

6 

37.14 

21.027 

Interaction 

29.413 

6 

4.9022 

* * 

2.775 

Error 

807.164 

457 

1.7662 

Total 

1061.134 

470 

»»  * * 
P<.07 


P<.001 


P<. 025 
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APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 

Table  94«  Perception  of  Venturesome  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.271 

1 

.347 

.137 

Groups 

127.392 

6 

21.2446 

8.44® 

Interaction 

10.756 

6 

1.7927 

. 712 

Error 

1140.156 

453 

2.5169 

Total 

1278.575 

466 

0 

P<.001 


Table  95.  Perception  of  Tenderininded  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.097 

1 

.0124 

.003 

Groups 

91.923 

6 

15.3064 

0 

4.628^ 

Interaction 

39.887 

6 

6.6479 

If 

2.01 

Error 

1504.74 

455 

3.3071 

Total 

1636.647 

468 

"p<.08  ®P<.001 


454 


APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 


Table  96.  Perception  of  Suspicious  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

T imes 

.264 

1 

.0123 

.009 

Groups 

125.236 

6 

20.8307 

15.514"' 

Interaction 

7.643 

6 

1.2738 

.948 

Error 

614.936 

458 

1.3426 

Total 

748.079 

471 

^P<.001 

Table  97. 

Perception  of 

Imaginative  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.527 

1 

1.2388 

.379 

Groups 

77.896 

6 

12.9346 

3.963 

Interaction 

20.329 

6 

3.3882 

1.038 

Error 

1478.432 

453 

3.2636 

Total 

1578.184 

466 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 

Table.  98.  Perception,  of  Shrewd  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.006 

1 

.1388 

.09 

Groups 

151.072 

6 

25.2008 

16.441^ 

Interaction 

26.366 

6 

4.3944 

2.866** 

Error 

702.007 

458 

1.5327 

Total 

879.452 

471 

A A 

P<.025 

^P<.001 

Table  99. 

Perception  b£ 

Insecure  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF  MS 

F 

Times 

3.37 

1 4.5802 

3.182” 

Groups 

140.147 

6 23.5594 

@ 

16.369 

Interaction 

24.079 

6 4.0132 

** 

2.788 

Error 

659.159 

458  1.4392 

Total 

826.755 

471 

»i  * * 

P<.08 


^P<.001 


P<.025 


456 


APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 


Table  100.  Perception  of  Experimenting  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

15.558 

1 

9.3784 

2.80l" 

Groups 

40.808 

6 

5.7714 

1.723 

Interaction 

35.846 

6 

5.9743 

1.784 

Error 

1520.025 

454 

3.348 

Total 

1612.237 

467 

A 

• 

o 

Table  101. 

Perception  of  Self- 

Sufficiency  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Times 

.011 

1 

.0052  .001 

Groups 

65.63 

6 

10.9373  2.668** 

Interaction 

34.356 

6 

5.726  1.396 

Error 

1864.976 

455 

4.0988 

Total 

1904.973 

468 

P<.025 


457 


APPENDIX  W (CONTINUED) 

Table  102.  Perception  of  Controlled  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.355 

1 

2.1292 

1.298 

Groups 

182.121 

6 

30.4824 

18.587^ 

Interaction 

16.757 

6 

2.7929 

1.703 

Error 

751.086 

458 

1.6399 

Total 

951.319 

471 

(i 

P<.001 


Table  103. 

Perception  of 

Tense  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.000 

1 

.012 

.005 

Groups 

57.59 

6 

9.6003 

4.258^ 

Interaction 

12.516 

6 

2.0861 

.925 

Error 

1032.584 

458 

2.2545 

Total 

1102.69 

471 

P<.001 


APPENDIX  X 


SOME  MODELING  F TABLES  AND  FIGURE  50 


Table  104. 

Absolute  Difference 

from  Models 

on 

Anxiety  (X) 

F Table 

• 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.179 

1 

1.1846 

.383 

Groups 

39.527 

3 

13.1774 

4.269^ 

Interaction 

3.682 

3 

1.2275 

.397 

Error 

364.175 

118 

3.0862 

Total 

408.563 

125 

^P<.01 


Table  105.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Emotional  Stability  (C)  F Table." 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

2.292 

1 

2.2927 

.973 

Groups 

18.101 

3 

6.0337 

2. 56l” 

Interaction 

8.39 

3 

2.7969 

1.187 

Error 

277.921 

118 

2.3552 

Total 

306.604 

125 

r? 


P<.0  7 

4 58 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table 

106.  Absolute  Difference 

from  Models 

on 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

(F)  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.007 

1 

.0114 

.005 

Groups 

18.91 

3 

6.3046 

3.036* 

Interaction 

.39 

3 

.1302 

.062 

Error 

245.015 

118 

2.0764 

Total 

263.232 

125 

* 

P<.05 

Table 

107.  Absolute  Difference 

from.  Models 

on 

Tendermindedness 

(I)  F 

T ab  1 e . 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

8.125 

1 

8.126 

2.183 

Groups 

182.496 

3 

60.8323 

16.344^ 

Interaction 

.182 

3 

.0608 

.016 

Error 

439.195 

118 

3.7219 

Total 

629.898 

125 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table 

108.  Absolute  Difference 

from  Models  on 

Suspicious  (L)  F 

Tabl 

e. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Times 

. 507 

1 

.5075  .152 

Groups 

37.531 

3 

12.5103  3.768** 

Interaction 

4.39 

3 

1.4636  .44 

Error 

391.73 

118 

3.3197 

Total 

434.158 

125 

P<.025 

Table 

109.  Absolute  Difference 

from  Models  on 

Experimenting  (M) 

F T ab  1 e . 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

T imes 

3.843 

1 

3.8379  1.481 

Groups 

26.773 

3 

it  it 

8.9225  3.444 

Interaction 

10.248 

3 

3.416  1.318 

Error 

305.683 

118 

2.5905 

Total 

346.547 

125 

** 


P<.025 
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Tab  le 

APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

110.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models 

on 

Apprehensive  (0)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

T imes 

.96 

1 

.9597 

.304 

Groups 

26.347 

3 

8.7821 

2.788* 

Interaction 

.325 

3 

.1084 

.034 

Error 

371.648 

118 

3.1495 

Total 

399.28 

125 

* 

P<.05 


Table  111.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Self-Sufficiency  (Q?)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.386 

1 

. 3877 

.089 

Groups 

.632 

3 

.2112 

.048 

Interaction 

13.682 

3 

4.5608 

1.048 

Error 

513.433 

118 

4.3511 

Total 


528.133 


125 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  112. 

Absolute  Difference  from  Models 

on 

Controlled  (Q3) 

F Table . . 

Source 

SS 

DF  MS 

F 

Times 

.031 

1 .0258 

.01 

Groups 

29.054 

3 9.683 

* * 

3.917 

Interaction 

3.724 

3 1.2413 

. 502 

Error 

291.64 

118  2.4715 

Total 

324.449 

125 

4s 

P<.025 

Table  113. 

Absolute  Difference 

from  Models 

on 

Tense  (04)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.507 

1 

. 5058 

.187 

Groups 

74.101 

3 

24.6998 

9.136^ 

Interaction 

2.248 

3 

. 7493 

.277 

Error 

319.019 

118 

2.7035 

Total 

395.875 

125 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  114.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Neurotic ism  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

4.347 

1 

4.34 

1.98 

Groups 

9.121 

3 

3.0378 

1.386 

Interaction 

5.769 

3 

1.9231 

.877 

Error 

258.601 

118 

2.1915 

Total 

277.838 

125 

Table 

115.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models 

on 

Anxiety  Factor 

(4)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF  MS 

F 

Times 

.279 

1 .2772 

. 563 

Groups 

8.669 

3 2.8893 

5.87"' 

Interaction 

. 75 

3 . 25 

. 508 

Error 

58.074 

118  .4921 

Total 

67.782 

125 

^P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  116.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Shrewd-Dogmatism  (5)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

3.312 

1 

3.3074 

.409 

Groups 

.187 

3 

.0608 

.007 

Interaction 

1.837 

3 

.6123 

.075 

Error 

952.011 

118 

8.0678 

Total 

957.347 

125 

Table  117. 

Absolute  Difference 

from  Models 

on 

Socialization 

(6)  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.003 

1 

.002 

.003 

Groups 

1.832 

3 

.61 

1.119 

Interaction 

2.206 

3 

. 7356 

1.374 

Error 

63.158 

118 

. 5352 

Total 


67.199 


125 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  118.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Aggression  Factor  (7)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.017 

1 

.012 

.019 

Groups 

32.291 

3 

10.7618 

17.601'- 

Interaction 

.179 

3 

.0597 

.097 

Error 

72.148 

118 

.6114 

Total 

104.635 

125 

^P<.001 


Table  119. 

Absolute  Difference  from 

Models  on 

Future  Optimism 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.023 

1 

.0232 

.055 

Groups 

1.158 

3 

.386 

.923 

Interaction 

. 345 

3 

.1152 

.275 

Error 

49.22 

118 

. 418 

Total 


50.856 


125 


466 


APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  120.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.000 

1 

.000 

.000 

Groups 

.644 

3 

.2145 

.94 

Interaction 

.109 

3 

.0366 

.16 

Error 

26.921 

118 

. 2281 

Total 


27.674  125 


Table  121.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Communist  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.507 

1 

. 5087 

. 586 

Groups 

2.587 

3 

. 8596 

.99 

Interaction 

.438 

3 

.1461 

.168 

Error 

102.443 

118 

. 8681 

Total 


105.966 


125 


467 


APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  122.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Yippie  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.197 

1 

.1953 

.228 

Groups 

7.675 

3 

2.5579 

2.992* 

Interaction 

.248 

3 

.0826 

.096 

Error 

100.873 

118 

. 8548 

Total 

108.993 

125 

ft 

P<.05 


Table  123.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Black  Militant  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.285 

1 

.2814 

.193 

Groups 

11.945 

3 

3.9805 

2.738* 

Interaction 

. 738 

3 

. 246 

.169 

Error 

171.671 

118 

1.4548 

Total 

184.639 

125 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  124.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Red  Neck  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.339 

1 

1.3414 

.989 

Groups 

14.23 

3 

4.744 

* * 

3.498 

Interaction 

2.771 

3 

.9239 

.681 

Error 

160.015 

118 

1.356 

Total 

178.355 

125 

P<.025 


Table  125.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Mafia  Member  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.031 

1 

.0315 

.029 

Groups 

9.132 

3 

3.0443 

2.806* 

Interaction 

. 765 

3 

. 2551 

.235 

Error 

125.812 

116 

1.0845 

Total 

135.74 

123 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  126.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Liberal  Social  Distance  F Table.  . 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.199 

1 

.1958 

.282 

Groups 

6.722 

3 

2.2397 

** 

3.231 

Interaction 

1.343 

3 

.4477 

.646 

Error 

81.779 

118 

.693 

Total 

90.043 

125 

4;  ^ 

P<.025 


Table  127.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Spiritualist  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.000 

1 

.000 

.000 

Groups 

14.322 

3 

4.7737 

fl* 

5.126 

Interaction 

1.227 

3 

. 4092 

.439 

Error 

106.156 

114 

.9311 

Total 

121.705 

121 

^ P<.005 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  128.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Oriental  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.386 

1 

. 3874 

.761 

Groups 

.326 

3 

.1089 

. 214 

Interaction 

5.581 

3 

1.8604 

** 

3.655 

Error 

60.062 

118 

. 509 

Total 

66.355 

125 

**P<.025 


Table  129.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus-Freak  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

.007 

1 

.0058 

.016 

Groups 

4.722 

3 

1.5735 

4.475^ 

Interaction 

1.248 

3 

.416 

1.183 

Error 

41.492 

118 

. 3516 

Total 

47.469 

125 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  150.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Arab  Social  Distance  F Table.  ~ 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.128 

1 

.1272 

. 23 

Groups 

5.654 

3 

1.8842 

** 

3.417 

Interaction 

.945 

3 

.315 

.571 

Error 

63.951 

116 

.5513 

Total 

70.678 

123 

** 

P<.025 

Table  131. 

Absolute  Difference 

from  Models 

on 

Jesus ' Life 

F Tab  1 e 

• 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.087 

1 

.0889 

.104 

Groups 

12.949 

3 

4.3167 

a * 

5.06 

Interaction 

.68 

3 

. 2268 

.265 

Error 

100.662 

118 

.853 

Total 

114.378 

125 

a * 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  132.  Absolute  Diffe  rence  from  Models  on 
Talking  About  Christianity  F Table? 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.005 

1 

.0012 

.002 

Groups 

3.705 

3 

1.2334 

2.848* 

Interaction 

.541 

3 

.1805 

.417 

Error 

51.099 

118 

.433 

Total” 

55.35 

125 

* 

P<.05 

Table  133. 

Absolute  Difference  from  Models 

on 

Meaningful  Life  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.291 

1 

.2905 

.162 

Groups 

26.121 

3 

8.7068 

@ * 

4.874 

Interaction 

1.566 

3 

. 5222 

.292 

Error 

207.216 

116 

1.7863 

Total 

245.194 

123 

@ * 


P<.005 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  134.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Maturity  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.16 

1 

1.159 

1.201 

Groups 

1.435 

3 

. 4781 

.495 

Interaction 

1.606 

3 

. 5355 

.55 

Error 

111.896 

116 

.9646 

Total 

116.097 

123 

Table 

135.  Absolute  Difference 

from  Model 

on 

National  Security 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.812 

1 

1.8147 

. 723 

Groups 

22.218 

3 

7.4069 

2.951* 

Interaction 

2.298 

3 

. 7661 

.305 

Error 

291.113 

116 

2.5095 

Total 

317.441 

123 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  156.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Respect  From  Others  F Tabl^ 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

. 789 

1 

.791 

.364 

Groups 

21.292 

3 

7.0983 

** 

3.269 

Interaction 

1.248 

3 

.416 

.191 

Error 

256.16 

118 

2.1708 

Total 

279.489 

125 

P<.025 


Table  157.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Anxious  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.673 

1 

.6713 

.314 

Groups 

1.531 

3 

. 5095 

.238 

* 

Interaction 

18.385 

3 

6.1284 

2.867 

Error 

239.337 

112 

2.1369 

Total 

259.926 

119 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  138.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Introvert  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

.033 

1 

.0327 

.021 

Groups 

7.781 

3 

2.5935 

1.691 

Interaction 

11.967 

3 

3.989 

2.60l” 

Error 

168.693 

110 

1.5335 

Total 

188.474 

117 

"p<.06 


Table  139,  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Bright  F TableT 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

1.58 

1 

1.5782 

2.605 

Groups 

1.98 

3 

.6595 

1.089 

Interaction 

1.122 

3 

. 3743 

.618 

Error 

70.253 

116 

.6056 

Total 


74.935 


123 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  140.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Stable  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.162 

1 

1.1603 

1.669 

Groups 

10.06 

3 

3.3529 

@ * 

4.824^ 

Interaction 

. 349 

3 

.1164 

.167 

Error 

80.625 

116 

.695 

Total 

91.186 

123 

fl  * 

P<.005 

Table  141.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Dominant  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.363 

1 

1.3602 

.61 

Groups 

18.617 

3 

6.2047 

2.782* 

Interaction 

8.803 

3 

2.9345 

1.316 

Error 

258.664 

116 

2.2298 

Total 

287.547 

123 

A 

• 

O 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  142.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Conscientious  F Table. 

Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

1.785 

1 

1.7847 

2.406 

Groups 

10.378 

3 

3.4595 

fl  * 

4.663^ 

Interaction 

1.523 

3 

. 5079 

.684 

Error 

87.527 

118 

. 7417 

Total 

101.213 

125 

@ * 

P<.005 

Table  143.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Toughminded  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

11.46 

1 

11.4547 

4.028* 

Groups 

24.898 

3 

8.2974 

2.917* 

Interaction 

3.396 

3 

1.1322 

.398 

Error 

335.554 

118 

2.8436 

Total 

375.308 

125 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  144.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Imaginative  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

11.835 

1 

11.8354 

it 

4.51 

Groups 

32.496 

3 

10.8318 

4.127' 

Interaction 

6.379 

3 

2.1264 

CO 

• 

Error 

299.16 

114 

2.6242 

Total 

349.87 

121 

*P<.05  ^P<.01 


Table  145.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Shrewd  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.072 

1 

.0694 

.0  39 

Groups 

16.636 

3 

5.5446 

3.194* 

Interaction 

1.379 

3 

.4599 

.264 

Error 

201.359 

116 

1.7358 

Total 

219.446 

123 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  146.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Secure  P Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

2.292 

1 

2.2911 

2.152 

Groups 

11.3 

3 

3.7663 

** 

3.537 

Interaction 

3.492 

3 

1.164 

1.093 

Error 

125.623 

118 

1.0646 

Total 

142.707 

125 

**P<,025 

Table  147.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Controlled  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

1.339 

1 

1.3381 

1.223 

Groups 

28.166 

3 

9.388 

§ 

8,58 

Interaction 

2.611 

3 

.8703 

. 795 

Error 

129.099 

118 

1.094 

Total 

161.215 

125 

P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  148.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Independent  F Table. 


Source 


SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

.292 

1 

. 2908 

.092 

Groups 

23.847 

3 

7.9485 

2.525 

Interaction 

9.556 

3 

3.1855 

1.012 

Error 

358.796 

114 

3.1473 

Total 


383.491  121 


”p<.07 


Table  149.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Jesus  Perceived  as  Experimenting  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.031 

1 

.0269 

.011 

Groups 

14.972 

3 

4.9894 

2.067 

Interaction 

2. 391 

3 

.797 

.33 

Error 

279.964 

116 

2.4134 

Total 


297.358 


123 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  150.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on  Jesus 
Perceived  as  Stable  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Models 

2.865 

2 

1.4326 

1.78 

Modeling  Groups 

6.473 

3 

2.1576 

2.68* 

Interaction 

1.56 

6 

.26 

.32 

Error 

141.526 

176 

.8041 

Total 

157.2076 

187 

*P<.05 


Table  151.  Modeling  Conditions’  Raw  Scores  on  Jesus 
Perceived  as  Dominant  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre -Post -Mode Is 

29.5235 

2 

14.7618 

fl  * 

5.54^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

16.9538 

3 

5.6513 

2.12 

Interaction 

15. 3531 

6 

2.5589 

.96 

Error 

468.6931 

176 

2.663 

Total 

537.2341 

187 

@ * 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  152.  Modeling  Condit  ions’  Raw  Scores  on  Jesus 
Perceived  as  Imaginative  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mo dels 

67.0263 

2 

33.5132 

11.98® 

Modeling  Conditions 

5.2321 

3 

1.744 

.62 

Interaction 

30.0143 

6 

5.3357 

M 

1.91 

Error 

489.7357 

175 

2.798 

Total 

582.4064 

186 

"p<.09  ®P<.001 


Table  155.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on  Jesus 
Perceived  as  Conscientious  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Models 

3.9109 

2 

1.9555 

2.61 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.3687 

3 

1.1229 

1.5 

Interaction 

1.1889 

6 

.1982 

.26 

Error 

132.619 

177 

. 7493 

Total 


144.0741 


188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  154.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on  Jesus 
■ ■ ■ Perceived  as  Shrewd  F Table.  ^ ~ ~~ 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

2.74 

2 

1.37 

1.07 

Modeling  Conditions 

2.5421 

3 

.8474 

.66 

Interaction 

12.2537 

6 

2.0423 

1.59 

Error 

226.2447 

176 

1.285 

Total 

242.5692 

187 

Table  155.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on  Jesus 
Perceived  as  Controlled  F Table.  ~~  ~ 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre -Post -Mode Is 

.1608 

2 

.0804 

.06 

Modeling  Conditions 

14.1263 

3 

4.7088 

* * 

3.52 

Interaction 

6.2089 

6 

1.0348 

.77 

Error 

237.0833 

177 

1.339 

Total 

271.6296 

188 

** 

P<.025 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  156. 

Modeling  Conditions’ 

Raw  Scores 

on 

Jesus  Value 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

.1016 

2 

.0508 

.11 

Modeling  Conditions  1.7777 

3 

. 5926 

1.33 

Interaction 

.9148 

6 

.1525 

. 34 

Error 

79.1514 

177 

. 4472 

Total 

82.8914 

188 

Table  157. 

Modeling  Conditions’ 

Raw  Scores 

on 

Outgoing  (A) 

F Table 

• 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

33.2174 

2 

16.6087 

5.03 

Modeling  Conditions  14.3594 

3 

4.786 

1.45 

Interaction 

11.4677 

6 

1.9113 

• 

CO 

Error 

584.4048 

177 

Total 

639.8095 

188 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  158.  Modeling  Conditions’  Raw  Scores  on 
Happy-Go-Lucky  (F)  F Table." 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

9.5809 

2 

4.7905 

1.35 

Modeling  Conditions 

9.4025 

3 

3.1342 

00 

00 

• 

Interaction 

27.8579 

6 

4.643 

1.31 

Error 

626.8333 

177 

3.5414 

Total 

684.3598 

188 

Table  159.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Tenderminded  (I)  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Pre -Post -Mo dels 

86.215 

2 

43.1075 

9.24^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

128.899 

3 

42.9662 

9.21^ 

Interaction 

97.171 

6 

16.1951 

0 * 

3.47^ 

Error 

825.762 

177 

4.6653 

Total 


1335.026 


188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  160. 

Modeling  Conditions' 

Raw  Scores  on 

Suspicious  (L) 

F Tabl 

e . 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Pre-Post-Models 

43.1508 

2 

fl  * 

21.5754  5.89 

Modeling  Conditions  25.8929 

3 

8.631  2.36” 

Interaction 

54.5645 

6 

9.0941  2.48* 

Error 

648.5357 

177 

3.664 

Total 

859.2381 

188 

»'  * a* 

P<.08  P<.05  P<.005 


Table  161. 

Modeling  Conditions' 

Raw  Scores  on 

Imaginative  (M) 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

25.6889 

2 

12.844  3.27* 

Modeling  Conditions  51.4055 

3 

17.135  4.36^ 

Interaction 

28.477 

6 

4.746  1.21 

Error 

695.0714 

177 

3.92696 

Total 

810.1059 

188 

*P<.05  ^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  162,  Modeling  Conditions ' Raw  Scores  on 


Exp 

erimenting  (Ql)  F 

Table . 

Source 

SS  DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

27.7903  2 

13.8952 

** 

4.54 

Modeling  Conditions 

43.1463  3 

14.3821 

a* 

4.7^ 

Interaction 

36.5138  6 

6.08564 

ft 

1.99 

Error 

541.5357  177 

3.0595 

Total 

682.3281  188 

»*  ** 

P<.08  P<.025 

fl  * 

P<.005 

Table  163.  Modeling  Conditions 

’ Raw  Scores 

on 

Self-Sufficient 

(^2)  F 

Table. 

Source  SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post  Models  23.9386 

2 

11.9693 

2.38 

Modeling  Conditions  9.2385 

3 

3.0795 

.61 

Interaction  44.3871 

Error  888.7976 

6 

177 

7.39  79 
5.02146 

1.47 

Total 


973.2382 


188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  164.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Christianity  Factor  (1)  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

18.6863 

2 

9.3431 

12.205^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

2.7794 

3 

.9264 

1.21 

Interaction 

6.6421 

6 

1.107 

1.446 

Error 

135.4933 

177 

. 7654 

Total 

163.6012 

188 

§ 

P<.001 

Table  165.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw 

Scores 

on 

Anxiety  Factor 

(4)  F Table. 

Source  SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Models  1.0988 

2 

. 5494 

.660 

Modeling  Conditions  .6047 

3 

.2015 

.242 

Interaction  2.5468 

6 

.4244 

.51 

Error  147.2722 

177 

.832 

Total  151.5226 

188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  166.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Shrewd- Dogmatism  Factor  (5)  F Tabled 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

81.4188 

2 

40.7094 

4.964^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

43.1697 

3 

14.389 

1.755 

Interaction 

64.7443 

6 

10.7907 

1.316 

Error 

1451.5036 

177 

8.2005 

Total 

1640.8364 

188 

^P<.01 


Table  167.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Socialization  Factor  (6)  F Table.  ^ 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Pre -Post -Mode Is 

5.0544 

2 

2.5272 

2.937" 

Modeling  Conditions 

. 8678 

3 

. 2892 

.336 

Interaction 

2.9613 

6 

.4935 

.574 

Error 

152.2942 

177 

.8604 

Total 

161.1778 

188 

"p<.06 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  168.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Aggression  Factor  (7)  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mo dels 

30.835 

2 

15.4175 

19.743^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

28.9554 

3 

9.6518 

12.36^ 

Interaction 

29.2263 

6 

4.871 

6.238^ 

Error 

138.2194 

177 

. 7809 

Total 

227.2362 

188 

^P<.001 

Table  169. 

Modeling  Conditions' 

Raw  Scores 

on 

Neuroticism 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre -Post -Mode Is 

2.816 

2 

1.408 

.42 

Modeling  Conditions  15.3268 

3 

5.1089 

1.51 

Interaction 

9.6965 

6 

1.6161 

.48 

Error 

599.1751 

177 

3.3852 

Total 


634.5625 


188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  170.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Dogmatism  Scale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

.6464 

2 

. 3232 

1.24 

Modeling  Conditions 

1.6058 

3 

. 5353 

2.06 

Interaction 

1.6560 

6 

. 2761 

1.06 

Error 

45.973 

177 

. 2597 

Total  52.4465  188 


Table  171.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
~~  Nonbiased  Dogmatism  F Tabl^ 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre -Post -Mode Is 

1.522 

2 

. 7608 

* 

3.10 

Modeling  Conditions 

.9135 

3 

.3045 

1.24 

Interaction 

1.1336 

6 

.1889 

.77 

Error 

43.50245 

177 

.245777 

Total  50.77285  188 


*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  172.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Christianity-Biased  Dogmatism  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

. 8759 

2 

.4379 

.46 

Modeling  Conditions 

7.7744 

3 

2.5915 

* 

2.73 

Interaction 

8.7766 

6 

1.46277 

1.54 

Error 

168.2835 

177 

.95075 

Total 

185.0774 

188 

* 

P<.05 


Table  173.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Protestant  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Modeling  Conditions 

10.4295 

3 

3.  4765 

5.994^ 

Pre-Post  Models 

.1414 

2 

.0707 

.122 

* 

3.741 

Interaction 

13.0181 

6 

2.1696 

Error 

85.2536 

147 

. 5799 

Total 

108.8427 

158 

fl*  § 

P<.005  P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  174.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on 
Communist  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Modeling  Conditions 

6,4086 

3 

2.1362 

2.084*' 

Pre- Post -Models 

6.8889 

2 

3.4444 

3.360* 

Interaction 

5.5473 

6 

.9245 

.902 

Error 

181.4407 

177 

1.025 

Total 

200.2859 

188 

M * 

P<.10  P<.05 

Table  175.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Alcoholic  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Modeling  Conditions 

1.8764 

3 

. 6254 

.654 

Pre -Post -Mo dels 

8.8885 

2 

4.4442 

4.646^ 

Interaction 

4.4729 

6 

. 7454 

. 779 

Error 

167.4037 

175 

.9565 

Total 

182.6417 

186 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  176.  Modeling  Condit  ions ' Raw  Scores  on 
Drug  Pusher  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Modeling  Conditions 

10.3237 

3 

3.4412 

1.634 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

3.4389 

2 

1.7194 

.816 

Interaction 

25.3784 

6 

4.2297 

2.008" 

Error 

372.7744 

177 

2.106 

Total 

411.9155 

188 

"p<.08 


Table  177.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Viet  Cong  Sympathizer  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Modeling  Conditions 

9.2097 

3 

3.0699 

2.283" 

Pre-Post- Mo dels 

3.843 

2 

1.9215 

1.429 

Interaction 

23.8708 

6 

3.9784 

2.958^ 

Error 

236.7148 

176 

1.3449 

Total 

273.6384 

187 

"p<.09  ^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  178.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 


Unbeliever 

Social 

Distance  ] 

" Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Modeling  Conditions 

5.5513 

3 

1.8504 

2.339” 

Pre-Post-Models 

7.5236 

2 

3.7618 

4.756^ 

Interaction 

4.9127 

6 

.8187 

1.035 

Error  140.0121 

177 

. 791 

Total  158.0  188 


P<.08  ^P<.01 


Table  179.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on 
~ Yippie  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

2.2007 

2 

1.0104 

1.14 

Modeling  Conditions 

9.0092 

3 

3.0031 

A* 

3.39 

Interaction 

7.6106 

6 

1.2684 

1.43 

Error 

156.7857 

177 

.8858 

Total 

172.9947 

188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  180.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Black  Militant  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

5.2729 

2 

2.6365 

1.85 

Modeling  Conditions 

19.1494 

3 

6.3831 

@ * 

4.47 

Interaction 

11.8863 

6 

1.9811 

1.39 

Error 

252.7024 

177 

1.4277 

Total 

290.582 

188 

fl  * 

P<.005 


Table  181.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Liberal.  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Pre-Post-Model 

.8513 

2 

.4256 

.63 

Modeling  Conditions 

6.1724 

3 

2.0575 

* 

3.04 

Interaction 

4.0407 

6 

.6735 

.99 

Error 

119.8214 

177 

.677 

Total 

132.8042 

188 

*P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  182.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on 
Jesus  Freak  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Model 

. 7867 

2 

.3934 

1.12 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.5899 

3 

1.1966 

** 

3.4 

Interaction 

3.0484 

6 

.50806 

1.44 

Error 

62.3095 

177 

.352 

Total 

71.2381 

188 

** 

P<.025 

Table  183. 

Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores 

on 

Future  Optimism 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Model 

.6871 

2 

. 3435 

.64 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.479 

3 

1.16 

2.17 

Interaction 

2.73 

6 

.455 

.85 

Error 

94.4053 

177 

. 5334 

Total 


104.5304 


188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  184. 

Modeling  Conditions’ 

Raw  Scores  on 

Maturity  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

1.2789 

2 

.6395 

.64 

Modeling  Conditions 

.6992 

3 

. 2331 

.23 

Interaction 

2.9346 

6 

. 4891 

.49 

Error 

176.3571 

176 

1.002 

Total 

183.3192 

187 

Table  185.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on 
National  Security  F Table.  ~ 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre -Post -Mode Is 

49.8048 

2 

24.9024 

10.02^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

10.4695 

3 

3.4899 

1.4 

Interaction 

20.106 

6 

5.0177 

It 

2.02 

Error 

437.5595 

176 

2.4861 

Total 

527.8032 

187 

P<.07  ®P<.001 


ff 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  186.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Church  Attendance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Models 

1.347 

2 

.6737 

.10 

Modeling  Conditions 

24.627 

3 

8.2089 

1.28 

Interaction 

23.753 

6 

3.9589 

.62 

Error 

1136.024 

177 

6.4182 

Total 

1196.286 

188 

Table  187. 

Modeling  Conditions' 

Raw  Scores 

on 

God  Subscale 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

40.2662 

2 

2.0133 

fl  * 

5.83^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

7.9553 

3 

. 2652 

.77 

Interaction 

34.1354 

6 

. 5689 

1.65 

Error 

611.0893 

177 

.3452 

Total 

720.4402 

188 

0 * 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  188.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Jesus ' Person  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

100.852 

2 

5.0426 

0 

9.24^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

30.457 

3 

1.01523 

1.86 

Interaction 

11.615 

6 

.1936 

. 35 

Error 

966.0877 

177 

. 54581 

Total 

1192.914 

188 

0 

P<.001 


Table  189.  Modeling  Conditions' 

' Raw  Scores 

on 

Jesus 

' Life  Subscale  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Models 

4.939 

2 

2.4695 

* 

3.04 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.5587 

3 

1.1862 

1.46 

Interaction 

. 7742 

6 

.129 

.16 

Error 

143. 7733 

177 

.8123 

Total 

157.994 

188 

*P<.05 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  190.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Jesus ' Death  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Pos  t-Models 

5.6394 

2 

2.8197 

5.33^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

1.5931 

3 

. 531 

1. 

Interaction 

2.2029 

6 

.3671 

.69 

Error 

93.6587 

177 

. 5291 

Total 

105.6876 

188 

^P<.01 


Table  191.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Jesus ' Resurrection  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

8.2191 

2 

4.1096 

8.54^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.1877 

3 

1.0626 

tt 

2.21 

Interaction 

2.5847 

6 

.43078 

.9 

Error 

85.1555 

177 

.4811 

Total 

106.2648 

188 

"p<.10  ®P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  192.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Prayer  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

ss 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mo dels 

14.8619 

2 

7.433 

8 

10.86^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

2.3197 

3 

. 7732 

1.13 

Interaction 

5.0675 

6 

. .8446 

1.23 

Error 

121.1726 

177 

.68459 

Total 

153.4334 

188 

8 

P<.001 

Table  195.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Salvation  Meaning  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Pos  t-Models 

12.1763 

2 

6.0882 

8 

8.03 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.5812 

3 

1.1937 

1.57 

Interaction 

5.5312 

6 

.92187 

1.22 

Error 

134.2133 

177 

.758267 

Total 

159.848 

188 

8 

P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  194.  Modelinp  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Good  Works  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Models 

14.6328 

2 

7.3164 

7.84^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

4.9331 

3 

1.6444 

1.76 

Interaction 

4.8787 

6 

.8131 

.87 

Error 

165.09 

177 

.9327 

Total 

200.3102 

188 

P<^.001 


Table  195,  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Christian  Community  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre -Post -Mode Is 

1.0438 

2 

.5219 

.99 

Modeling  Conditions 

2.214 

3 

.738 

1.41 

Interaction 

2.6989 

6 

.4498 

. 86 

Error 

92.95024 

177 

.525143 

Total 

100.4945  , 

188 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  196.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Talking  About  Christianity  Subscale  F Table. 


Source 


SS  DF  MS  F 


Pre- Post -Mode Is 

18.8974 

2 

9.4473 

19.44 

Modeling  Conditions 

1.9574 

3 

.6525 

1.34 

Interaction 

4.0864 

6 

.6811 

1.4 

Error 

86.003 

177 

.4859 

Total 


116.33  188 


@ 

P<.001 


Table  197.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Christianity  Scale  (Total)  F TableT 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Pre-Pos t-Models 

7.921 

2 

3.96043 

15. 12"- 

Modeling  Conditions 

1.7456 

3 

.58185 

M 

2.22 

Interaction 

1.1156 

6 

.1676 

.64 

Error 

46.3653 

177 

.261951 

Total 

61.924 

188 

P<.10  ®P<.001 


tf 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  198.  Absolute  Difference  of  Zs  of  Personality 
from  Zs  of  Perceived  Ideal's  Personality  on 
Experimenting  (Ql)  F TableT 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Time 

3.57 

1 

3.566 

** 

5.452 

Groups 

.066 

3 

.0207 

.031 

Interaction 

.355 

3 

.1186 

.181 

Error 

153.027 

234 

.6539 

Total 

157.018 

241 

** 

P<.025 

Table  199. 

Absolute  Difference  of  Zs 

• 

of  Personality 

from  Zs 

of  Perceived  Ideal 

's  Personality  on 

Secure  (0)  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.007 

1 

.0033 

.005 

Groups 

9.746 

3 

3.2472 

0 * 

5.229'- 

Interaction 

.34 

3 

.1134 

.182 

Error 

145.304 

234 

.6209 

Total 

155.397 

241 

@ * 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  200. 

Absolute  Difference  of  Zs 

of  Personality 

from  Zs 

of  Perceived  Ideal's  Personality  on 

Anxiety  (I)  F Table. 

Source 

SS  DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

. 023  1 

.0169 

.022 

Groups 

10.343  3 

3.4457 

(3* 

4.629^ 

Interaction 

1.799  3 

. 5998 

.805 

Error 

174.167  234 

. 7443 

Total 

186.332  241 

@ * 

^ P<.005 

Table  201. 

Absolute  Difference  of  Zs 

of  Personality 

from  Zs 

of  Perceived  Ideal's  Personality  on 

Outgoing  (A) 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.054 

1 

.0473 

.1 

Groups 

6.25 

3 

2.0808 

4.423^ 

Interaction 

. 722 

3 

. 2407 

. 511 

Error 

110.085 

234 

. 4704 

Total 

117.111 

241 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  202.  Absolute  Difference  of  Zs  of  Personality 
from  Zs  of  Perceived  ideal's  Personality  on 
Tendermindedness  (I)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.046 

1 

.0379 

.088 

Groups 

5.792 

3 

1.928 

0 * 

4.489^ 

Interaction 

.817 

3 

. 2725 

.634 

Error 

100.484 

234 

. 4294 

Total 


107.139  241 


0* 


P<.005 


Table  203.  Absolute  Difference  of  Zs  of  Personality 
from  Zs  of  Perceived  Ideal’s  Personality  on 
Self-Sufficiency  (Q2)  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Times 

.07 

1 

.0739 

.111 

Groups 

8.812 

3 

2.9387 

4.446^ 

Interaction 

1.015 

3 

. 3386 

. 512 

Error 

154.644 

234 

.6608 

Total 

164.541 

241 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  204. 

Modeling 

Conditions ' 

Raw  Scores 

on 

Anxiety 

(1)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

. DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

8.379 

2 

4.189 

. .99 

Modeling  Conditions 

3.357 

3 

1.119 

.26 

Interaction 

28.789 

6 

4.798 

1.14 

Error 

747.915 

177 

4.226 

Total 

808.771 

188 

Table  205.  Modeling  Conditions*  Raw  Scores  on 
Alert  Poise  (III)  F Table, 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Models 

5.846 

2 

2.923 

1.27^ 

Modeling  Conditions 

43.646 

3 

14.549 

6.34 

Interaction 

41.059 

6 

6.843 

2.98^ 

Error 

406.443 

177 

2.296 

Total;. 

534.952 

188 

P<.001 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 

Table  206.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on 
Independence  (IV)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post-Models 

3.966 

2 

1.483 

.35 

Modeling  Conditions 

53.588 

3 

17.863 

4.20^ 

Interaction 

12.444 

6 

2.074 

.49 

Error 

752.415 

177 

4.251 

Total 

828.398 

188 

^P<.01 


Table  207. 

Modeling  Conditions' 

Raw  Scores  on 

Comfortable 

Life  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

* A 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

20. 302 

2 

10.151  4.24 

Modeling  Conditions  11.577 

3 

3.859  1.61 

Interaction 

7.433 

6 

1.239  .52 

Error 

421.698 

176 

2.397 

Total 

463.463 

187 

* A 
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APPENDIX  X (CONTINUED) 


Table  208. 

Modeling 

Conditions ' 

Raw  Scores 

on 

True  Friendship  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

.286 

2 

.143 

.28 

Modeling  Conditions  6.222 

3 

2.074 

4.09^ 

Interaction 

3.954 

6 

.659 

1.30 

Error 

89.155 

176 

.507 

Total 

99.888 

187 

^P<.01 


Figure  50.  Absolute  difference  (+10)  from  spiritual  models  for  groups 
pre  ( ) and  post  ( ) on  apprehensiveness  (0). 
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• (O)  ssouoAi suaqorddB  uo  sxopoui 
Xan:iTj;ids  uioaj  (0I  + ) s^uaaojjip  omxosqv 


APPENDIX  Y 


SOME  SURVEILLANCE  F TABLES 


Table  209.  Awareness  o£  God's  Surveillance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.074 

1 

.066 

.044 

Groups 

41.128 

6 

6.8534 

4.58^ 

Interaction 

47.973 

6 

7.9955 

5.343^ 

Error 

680.832 

455 

1.4963 

Total 

780.007 

478 

^P<.001 

Table  210. 

Encouragement 

over  God's 

Surveillance 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

T imes 

.085 

1 

.0 

.0 

Groups 

14.632 

6 

2.4244 

1.188 

Interaction 

13.644 

6 

2.274 

1.115 

Error 

823.8 

404 

2.0391 

Total 

852.161 

417 

512 
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APPENDIX  Y (CONTINUED) 

Table  211.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Awareness  of  God's  Surveillance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.126 

1 

.1257 

.145 

Groups 

3.914 

3 

1.3042 

1.51 

Interaction 

2.2 

3 

. 7334 

.849 

Error 

101.919 

118 

.8637 

Total 

108.159 

125 

Table  212.  Absolute  Difference  from  Models  on 
Encouragement  over  God’s  Surveillance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Times 

.009 

1 

.0086 

.003 

Groups 

19.029 

3 

6.3427 

2.886* 

Interaction 

4.915 

3 

1.6383 

. 745 

Error 

206.568 

94 

2.1975 

Total 

230.521 

101 

* 

P<.05 
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APPENDIX  Y (CONTINUED) 

Table  213.  Modeling  Conditions'  Raw  Scores  on 
Awareness  o£  God's  Surveillance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F 

Pre- Post -Mode Is 

2.927 

2 

1.4635  2.08 

Modeling  Conditions 

1.5622 

3 

.5207  .74 

Interaction 

11.0668 

6 

1.8445  2.62** 

Error 

124.6905 

177 

.704466 

Total 

139.4075 

188 

* * 

P<.025 

Table  214.  Modeling  Conditions' 

Raw  Scores  on 

Encouragement 

over  God's 

Surveillance  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Pre-Post  Models 

.8266 

2 

.4133 

.18 

Modeling  Conditions 

5.3246 

3 

1.7749 

• 

00 

Interaction 

49.3745 

6 

8.2291 

3.63 

Error 

376.0357 

166 

2.26528 

Total,' ' 

456.2979 

178 

fl  * 

P<.005 
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APPENDIX  Y (CONTINUED) 

Table  215.  Speed  and  Emotionality  of  Conversion  and 
Awareness  of  God's  Surveillance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.074 

1 

.0613 

.043 

Speed 

.08 

1 

.0672 

.047 

Interaction 

.028 

1 

.0284 

.019 

Error 

602.084 

423 

1.4233 

Total 

602.266 

426 

Table  216.  Speed 

and  Emotionality 

of  Conversion 

and 

Encouragement 

over  God's 

Surveillance  F Table 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

2.078 

1 

1.6811 

.83 

Speed 

3.363 

1 

2.9663 

1.465 

Interaction 

.801 

1 

.8012 

.395 

Error 

781.49 

386 

2.0245 

Total 


787.732 


389 
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APPENDIX  Y (CONTINUED) 

Table  217.  Awareness  of  God's  Observation 
(Post-Pre)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Groups 

34.328 

3 

11.442 

@ 

7.557 

Error 

175.638 

116 

1.514 

Total 

209.966 

119 

@ 

P<.001 


APPENDIX  Z 


EMOTIONALITY  AND  SPEED  OF  CONVERSION  F TABLES 


Table  218. 

Emotionality 

and  Speed  of  Conversion 

and 

Neuroticism  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF  MS 

F 

** 

Emotionality 

15.156 

1 15.8428 

5.192 

Speed 

.773 

1 1.4599 

.478 

Interaction 

.024 

1 .0243 

.007 

Error 

1293.59 

424  3.0509 

Total 

1309.543 

427 

* * 

P<.025 

Table  219. 

Emotionality  ; 

and  Speed  of  Conversion 

and 

Anxiety 

(I)  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF  MS 

F 

Emotionality 

5.164 

1 5.1811 

1.341 

Speed 

.005 

1 .0229 

.005 

Interaction 

.123 

1 .1234 

.031 

Error 

1638.092 

424  3.8634 

Total 

1643.384 

427 

517 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 

Table  220.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Alert  Poise  (III)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

15.355 

1 

18.4611 

** 

5.934 

Speed 

18.947 

1 

22.0529 

7.088^ 

Interaction 

4.298 

1 

4.2986 

1.381 

Error 

1319.021 

424 

3.1108 

Total 

1357.621 

427 

** 

P<.025 

^P<.01 

Table  221.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Independence  (IV)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

33.277 

1 

32.6054 

7.168* 

Speed 

.882 

1 

. 2109 

.046 

Interaction 

.138 

1 

.1386 

.03 

Error 

1928.494 

424 

4.5483 

Total 

1962.791 

427 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 


Table  222. 

Emotionality  and 

Speed 

of  Conversion 

and 

T endermindednes  s 

(I)  F 

tab le . 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

20.265 

1 

24.695 

4.854* 

Speed 

29.175 

1 

33.6052 

6.605 

Interaction 

Error 

6.726 

2157.059 

1 

424 

6.7267 

5.0874 

1.322 

Total  2213.225  427 


*P<.05  **P<.025 


Table  225.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Self-Sufficiency  (Q2)  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

17.621 

1 

16.9659 

4.079* 

Speed 

1.246 

1 

. 5909 

.142 

Interaction 

.85 

1 

.8505 

.204 

Error 

1763.357 

424 

4.1588 

Total 

1783.074 

427 

* 

P<.05 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 


Table  224.  Emotionality 

and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 

Tense  (Q^j 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

23.285 

1 

24.6778 

** 

6.499 

Speed 

2.248 

1 

3.6407 

.958 

Interaction 

3.029 

1 

3.0291 

. 797 

Error 

1609.896 

424 

3.7969 

Total 

1638.458 

427 

**P<.025 


Table  225. 

Emotionality  and 

Speed  of  Conversion  and 

A Comfortable  Life  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

* * 

Emotionality 

15.589 

1 

16.4526 

6.008 

Speed 

1.263 

1 

2.1264 

.776 

Interaction 

.963 

1 

.9633 

.351 

Error 

1147.256 

419 

2.738 

Total 

1165.072 

422 

* * 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 

Table  226.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 

Maturity  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

* 

Emotionality 

9.271 

1 

9.4596 

4.932 

Speed 

.037 

1 

. 2252 

.117 

Interaction 

.026 

1 

.0266 

.013 

Error 

795.91 

415 

1.9178 

Total 

805.244 

418 

* 

P<.05 

Table  227. 

Emotionality  and  Speed 

o£  Conversion  and 

True  Friendshi 

Lp  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

10.019 

1 

11.2008 

7.244^ 

Speed 

4.023 

1 

5.2047 

3.366 

Interaction 

.07 

1 

.0706 

.045 

Error 

646.289 

418 

1.5461 

Total 

660.401 

421 

^P<.01 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 


Table  228. 

Emotionality  and  Speed 

of  Conversion 

and 

Wisdom  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

13.695 

1 

15.1882 

7.696^ 

Speed 

4.664 

1 

6.1569 

3.12 

Interaction 

.827 

1 

. 8274 

.419 

Error 

824.875 

418 

1.9733 

Total 

844.061 

421 

^P<.01 

Table  229. 

Emotionality  and  Speed 

of  Conversion 

and 

Dogmatism  Scale  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.021 

1 

.0036 

.009 

* 

Speed 

1.566 

1 

1.5486 

4.008 

Interaction 

.111 

1 

.1115 

.288 

Error 

162.633 

421 

.3863 

Total 

164.633 

424 

* 

P<.05 
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APPENDIX  Z 

(CONTINUED) 

Table  230. 

Emotionality 

and  Speed  of  Conversion 

and 

Social  Distance  Scale  F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF  MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.898 

1 1.1556 

2.883 

** 

Speed 

2.18 

1 2.4373 

6.081 

Interaction 

. 501 

1 .5016 

1.251 

Error 

169.94 

424  .4008 

Total 

173.519 

427 

** 

P<.025 

Table  231 

. Emotionality  and 

Speed 

of  Conversion  and 

Protestant  Social  Distance 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

8.191 

1 

8.8015 

fl  * 

10.683^ 

Speed 

.595 

1 

1.2056 

1.463 

Interaction 

. 734 

1 

. 7347 

, .891 

Error 

313.053 

380 

.8238 

Total 

322.573 

383 

P<.005 
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Table  232. 

APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 
Emotionality  and  Speed  of 

Convers ion 

and 

Roman 

. Catholic  Social  Distance 

F Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

2.062 

1 

1.5438 

2.047 

Speed 

5.676 

1 

5.1585 

6.841^ 

Interaction 

.06 

1 

.0609 

.09 

Error 

318.195 

422 

.754 

Total 

325.993 

425 

^P<.01 

Table  233. 

Emotionality  and  Speed  of 

Conversion 

and 

Drug 

Pusher  Social  Distance  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.355 

1 

.8607 

.429 

Speed 

16.456 

1 16.9617 

a * 

8.459^ 

Interaction 

2.511 

1 

2.5113 

1.252 

Error 

842.171 

420 

2.0051 

Total 

861.493 

423 

@ * 


P<.005 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 

Table  234.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Yippie  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

6.197 

1 

6.3699 

** 

5.422 

Speed 

.099 

1 

. 2723 

.231 

Interaction 

3.114 

1 

3.1146 

2.651 

Error 

496.888 

423 

1.1746 

Total 

506.498 

426 

** 

P<.025 

Table  235.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Black  Militant  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F 


Emotionality 

3.757 

1 

3.5845 

2.402 

Speed 

.388 

1 

.2154 

.104 

Interaction 

5.08 

1 

5.08 

3.404" 

Error 

626.683 

420 

1.4921 

Total 

635.908 

423 

ft 

P<.07 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 

Table  236.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Mafia  Member  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.949 

1 

1.3704 

.908 

* 

Speed 

5.459 

1 

5.8812 

3.9 

Interaction 

00 

• 

1 

. 8707 

.577 

Error 

633.335 

420 

1.5079 

Total 

640.613 

423 

*P<.05 


Table  237.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Jesus  Freak  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

1.038 

1 

1.2065 

1.237 

Speed 

.897 

1 

1.0651 

1.092 

Interaction 

4.251 

1 

4.2519 

4.359* 

Error 

410.623 

421 

.9753 

Total 

416.809 

424 

A 

• 

O 

1 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 


Table  238. 

Emotionality  and  Speed 

of  Conversion 

and 

White  Social  Distance  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS  DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

3.057  1 

3.4574 

A 

5.411 

Speed 

1.87  1 

2.2711 

3.554 

Interaction 

.64  1 

.6401 

1.001 

Error 

267.71  419 

.6389 

Total 


273.277 


*P<.05 


Table  239.  Emotionality  and  Speed  of  Conversion  and 
Unbeliever  Social  Distance  F Table. 


Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality  . 

.13 

1 

.4072 

.309 

Speed 

11.19 

1 

11.467 

8.704 

Interaction 

.664 

1 

.664 

. 504 

Error 

557.279 

423 

1.3174 

Total 


569.263 


426 
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APPENDIX  Z (CONTINUED) 


Table  240. 

Emotionality  and 

Speed 

of  Conversion 

and 

God  Subscale  F 

Table 

• 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.345 

1 

.2534 

.268 

Speed 

1.042 

1 

.9507 

1.005 

** 

Interaction 

5.371 

1 

5.3715 

5.683 

Error 

400.703 

424 

.945 

Total 

407.461 

427 

** 

P<.025 

Table  241. 

Emotionality 

and  Speed 

of  Conversion 

and 

Jesus’  Death  1 

Subscale  F 

Table. 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

Emotionality 

.052 

1 

.1995 

.17 

** 

Speed 

6.408 

1 

6.555 

5.584 

Interaction 

1.224 

1 

1.2242 

1.042 

Error 

497.714 

424 

1.1738 

Total 

505.398 

427 

** 

P<.025 
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